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Preface 


A VOLUME OF READINGS has important advantages. For one thing, it 
offers a remedy for one notable complaint against modern education. 
Critics declare that present-day education depends far too much on 
second-hand accounts of great works that have profoundly affected 
human thought and action. The result is that the student fails to gain 
the invaluable inspiration and training that follow from contact with 
the great minds of his profession and with the original sources of his 
culture. It is standard advice to a ball player that if he wants to excel, 
he must learn to play in "fast company." So too of thinking. Certainly 
one cannot grow physically or mentally strong on a continued diet of 
predigested foods. As illuminating as commentaries may be, there is 
no substitute for making one's own comparisons and drawing one's 
own conclusions. Indeed, it is the only safeguard against the personal 
though innocent bias of authors of secondary accounts. 

Among the excuses for this shortcoming is, doubtless, the altogether 
plausible one that there is not enough time in one's academic day to 
consult the large number of books that would be involved. One could 
easily be overwhelmed searching just for the pith of a writer's thought 
or for that which is peculiarly relevant to some problem at hand. In- 
deed, this would be true even if one were assigned specific page refer- 
ences to consult in selected bibliographies. Perhaps a further excusable 
reason for this shortcoming is the fact that the student may have only 
limited library facilities at his disposal. In either case, a carefully se- 
lected book of readings like the present one will go far toward relieving 
such limitations. 

More positively, however, the advantage of a sourcebook is much 
the same as that early realized from the case method employed in law 
schools. Perhaps some small measure of this type of benefit can also 
be derived in the training of teachers. In some fields case studies al- 
ready form the backbone of instruction. In educational philosophy, of 
course, there is nothing which exactly corresponds to cases. Selected 
writings from those who are shaping educational destinies is the nearest 
possible approach. But perhaps that is near enough. Such writings 


n 
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bring the reader into direct contact with the quality of a man's think- 
ing. And better yet, if there is a sufficient contrariety of viewpoint rep- 
resented, these writings throw the reader quite on his own to weigh 
the arguments put forward and to come to his own personal conclu- 
sions. The benefits of this approach to teaching educational philosophy 
are not only in the direction of the student. The teacher who enjoys 
encouraging students to think and think hard has, I believe, no more 
ellective nor satisfying method of instruction than one which stimu- 
lates his own thinking. 

It has already been suggested that the success of a book of readings 
is dependent on the quality of its selections. A number of reasons 
justify the publication of this selection in spite of the fact that several 
other sourcebooks already exist in the field. In the first place, the pres- 
ent collection of sources is taken from as nearly a complete reading ol 
the literature of educational philosophy appearing in English as it is 
possible to make. Most of them are naturally taken from the twentieth 
century since that century is unrivalled in productive effort in this 
field. Nevertheless, earlier centuries have been tapped for their treasures 
as well. These have been chosen, however, not for their historical sig- 
nificance so much as for the perennial vouth with which they speak to 
modern times. 

In the second place, an especially conscientious effort has been made 
to give adequate representation to every significant philosophy of edu- 
cation. As already stated, the effectiveness of a book of readings in 
large part depends on the variety of its selections. It is earnestly hoped 
that the extensive preparation that went into this volume is a modest 
guarantee of an adequate sampling of the great contrariety of educa- 
tional philosophies. Indeed, to insure presentation of some points of 


view, quotations from less well-known authors are some times pre: 


sented. If others appear to have been slighted, it is not because of thc 
author's bias but rather because no succinct st 


> à atements of their philoso- 
phies were found available for inclusion. 


A third advantage of the instant collection of sources is the fact that 
practically everyone of them has been taken from authors who were 
writing with definite educational implications in mind. 
argue that other more general selections are irrelev 


In the latter type, however, there is always the d 
cational inferences to 


This does not 
ant or inappropriate. 
anger of ascribing edu- 
authors who are entirely innocent of such inten- 
tions. The merit of the present criterion of selection is that it enables 
the student to judge more soundly of the connection between premises 
and conclusions. Besides, if more general Statements had been admitted, 
it would have greatly increased the difficulty of the problem of what 
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to exclude from this collection, a problem already onerous enough 
when educational selections alone were considered. 

The author has been embarrassed no end by the number of excellent 
selections he has had to omit from this volume. This is particularly 
true of longer selections. Unfortunately, however, there is a limit to the 
size to which a book like this can grow. Consequently, for the most part 
the author has limited himself to passages in which salient points are 
made very succinctly. 

Study questions are submitted at the beginning of each chapter to 
give focus to the reading of the less initiated in educational philosophy. 
The readings themselves will, no doubt, raise many more. The readings, 
of course, do not always provide specific answers for specific questions. 
There is large room for the indigenous thought of the reader. In the 
hope that reading and thinking will make him a philosopher, these 
readings are submitted for his perusal. 

Presenting all these materials to the reader has only been possible 
with the help of many others. In this connection I am especially in- 
debted to the numerous authors and publishers who so generously 
consented to the republication of selections for which they hold copy- 
rights. I am also further indebted to members of my family who gave 
Ireely of their time in helping to see the manuscript through produc- 
tion. 


J- S. B. 


Yale University 
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The Role of Educational Philosophy 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 


uo 


which to build a philosophy of education 


- Of what use is a philosophy of education to parents? To teachers? 


Does every parent and teacher have a philosophy of education, whether he 
is aware of it or not? 

What is an educational viewpoint? How does it originate? Does it involve 
other viewpoints? Why do viewpoints on education differ? Can viewpoints 
be modified? 

To what extent is a common-sense viewpoint on educational problems 
philosophic? Scientific? 

What identifies an educational problem as philosophic? 

What is the philosophic method of solving educational problems? 

How can a person be sure his educational philosophy is sound? 

Should practical results be expected from a philosophy of education? 
Would there be any use for speculative results? 

When educational philosophers disagree, what should the individual 
teacher do? When teachers in a school differ in educational philosophy, 


how should school policy be settled? Would it be desirable for all teachers 
in a given school to have the same philosophy of education? 


1. Philosophy Inescapable 


As we look upon life so we teach. What we believe, the loyalties to 
which we hold, subtly determine the content and the method of our 
teaching. Each of us has a philosophy whether or not he has thought 
it through and definitely phrased it. Everything we say and do as well 
as what we think reflects that philosophy. 


P. 


1. Harold O. Rugg, The Great Technology. New York: John Day Company, 1933, 
258. 
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2. Practicality of Theory 


Theory is in the end, as has been well said, the most practical of all 
things, because this widening of the range of attention beyond nearby 
purpose and desire eventually results in the creation of wider and 
farther-reaching purposes and enables us to use a much wider and 
deeper range of conditions and means than were expressed in the 
observation of primitive practical purposes. 


3. Philosophy and Common Sense 


The difference between a common-sense philosophy and a critical and 
systematic one is somewhat analogous to the difference between 
common-sense knowledge and scientific knowledge; that is, the latter 
is more thorough than the former, is made more carefully, its parts 


articulate better, it gives us a larger world which has more depth and 
steadfastness in it. 


4. Comprehensiveness of Philosophy 


As we might expect, then, philosophy has generally been defined in 
ways which imply a certain totality, generality and ultimateness of both 
subject matter and method. With respect to subject matter, philosophy 
is an attempt to com prehend—that is, to gather together the varied de- 
tails of the world and of life into a single inclusive whole, which shall 
either be a unity, or, as in the dualistic systems, shall reduce the plural 
details to a small number of ultimate principles. On the side of the 
attitude of the philosopher and of those who accept his conclusions, 
there is the endeavor to attain as unified, consistent, and complete an 
outlook upon experience as is possible. This aspect is expressed in the 
word "philosophy"—love of wisdom. Whenever philosophy has been 
taken seriously, it has always been assumed that it signified achieving 


a wisdom which would influence the conduct of life. Witness the fact 


that almost all ancient schools of philosophy were also organized ways 


2. John Dewey, Sources of a Science of Education. N 


E VT ew York: Liveright Publishing 
3. Ernest Carroll Moore, What is E i i 
ks tat is Education? Boston: Ginn and Company, 1915 


4. John Dewey, 


Democracy and Educati Y 
1815, pp. HES, cy ication. New Y 


ork: The Macmillan Company: 
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of living, those who accepted their tenets being committed to certain 
distinctive modes of conduct; witness the intimate connection of phi- 
losophy with the theology of the Roman church in the middle ages, 
its frequent association with religious interests, and, at national crises 
its association with political struggles. 

This direct and intimate connection of philosophy with an outlook 
upon life obviously differentiates philosophy from science. Particular 
facts and laws of science evidently influence conduct. They suggest 
things to do and not do, and provide means of execution. When science 
denotes not simply a report of the particular facts discovered about 
the world but a general attitude toward it—as distinct from special 
things to do—it merges into philosophy. For an underlying disposition 
represents an attitude not to this and that thing nor even to the aggre- 
gate of known things, but to the considerations which govern conduct. 

Hence philosophy cannot be defined simply from the side of subject 
matter. For this reason, the definition of such conceptions as gener- 
ality, totality, and ultimateness is most readily reached from the side 
of the disposition toward the world which they connote. In any literal 
and quantitative sense, these terms do not apply to the subject matter 
of knowledge, for completeness and finality are out of the question. 
‘The very nature of experience as an ongoing, changing process forbids. 
In a less rigid sense, they apply to science rather than to philosophy. 
For obviously it is to mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, anthro- 
pology, history, etc. that we must go, not to philosophy, to find out 
the facts of the world. It is for the sciences to say what generaliza- 
tions are tenable about the world and what they specifically are. But 
when we ask what sort of permanent disposition of action toward the 
world the scientific disclosures exact of us we are raising a philosophic 
question. 

From this point of view, “totality” does not mean the hopeless task 
of a quantitative summation. It means rather consistency of mode of 
response in reference to the plurality of events which occur. Con- 
sistency does not mean literal identity; for since the same thing does 
not happen twice, an exact repetition of a reaction involves some mal- 
adjustment. Totality means continuity—the carrying on of a former 
habit of action with the readaptation necessary to keep it alive and 
growing. Instead of signifying a ready-made complete scheme of action, 
it means keeping the balance in a multitude of diverse actions, so that 
each borrows and gives significance to every other. Any person who 
is open-minded and sensitive to new perceptions, and who has con- 
centration and responsibility in connecting them has, in so far, a 
philosophic disposition. One of the popular senses of philosophy is 


a calm and endurance in the face of difficulty and loss; it is even sup- 
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posed to be a power to bear pain without complaint. This meaning is 
a tribute to the influence of the Stoic philosophy rather than an 
attribute of philosophy in general. 


* * * 


More specifically, the demand for a "total" attitude arises because 
there is the need of integration in action of the conflicting various in- 
terests in life. Where interests are so superficial that they glide readily 
into one another, or where they are not sufficiently organized to come 
into conflict with onc another, the need for philosophy is not per- 
ceptible. But when the scientific interest conflicts with, say, the re- 
ligious, or the economic with the scientific or aesthetic, or when the 
conservative concern for order is at odds with the progressive interest 
in freedom, or when institutionalism clashes with individuality, there 
is a stimulus to discover some more comprehensive point of view from 
which the divergencies may be brought together, and consistency or 
continuity of experience recovered. Often these clashes may be settled 
by an individual for himself; the area of the strug 


ggle of aims is limited 
and a person works out his own rough accommodations. Such home- 


spun philosophies are genuine and often adequate. But they do not 
result in systems of philosophy. These arise when the discrepant claims 


of different ideals of conduct affect the community as a whole, and the 
need for readjustment is general. 


* * * 


If we are willing to conceive education a 


s the process of forming 
fundamental dispositions 


, intellectual and emotional, toward nature 
and fellow men, philosophy may even be defined as the general theory 
of education. Unless a philosophy is to remain symbolic—or verbal— 
or a sentimental indulgence for a few, or else mere arbitrary dogma, 
its auditing of past experience and its program of values must take 
effect in conduct. Public agitation, Propaganda, legislative and ad- 
ministrative action are effective in producing the change of disposition 
which a philosophy indicates as desirable, but only in the degree in 
which they are educative—that is to say, in the degree in which they 


modify mental and moral attitudes. And at the best, such methods are 
compromised by the fact they are used with those whose habits are 
already largely set, while educati 


cation of youth has a fairer and freer field 
E operation. On the other siness of schooling tends to 
éd g vase 

ome a S its aims and methods are 
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5. Constructing the Whole From the Part 


The characteristic method of philosophy is to take what facts it 
can find in a given field of human experience and seek to determine 
their meaning. Each such field is itself a fragment of the whole 
human experience, and our whole human experience appears itself 
but a fragment, implying for its interpretation the existence of a 
still larger and inclusive experience within which all meanings get 
their fulfilment. Any such chosen section of human experience indi- 
cates something as to its own final value and lasting significance. The 
part implies the whole, and the meaning of the part it is that suggests 
the nature of the whole. ‘The method of philosophy is to construct 
the whole from the meaning of some of its parts, just as the complete 
statue or animal is restored by artist or scientist [rom its bust or bone. 
Philosophy has no new facts of its own to consider, it has only to con- 
sider the old facts in its own new way. Given such fragments of experi- 
ence as men possess, to restore the whole, that is the problem of 
philosophy. What must the final truth be in order to do justice to this 
fragmentary bit of experience as now known? This is the question of 
philosophy. The instrument of philosophy is thought, as it attempts to 
follow out in some final and self-consistent fashion the intimations of 
partial experiences. The invisible things are really made known in part 
through the things that do appear, just as Agassiz or Gray could de- 
scribe the life-history of an animal or plant from tooth or leaf. One 
thing implies another, things go together, nothing is isolated and 
unrelated, all things are interdependent in the unity of the whole— 
such well-known truths as these philosophy takes seriously, and from 
such details as it can find it attempts the work of restoration. It is 
a perfectly legitimate method of mental procedure, as used and vindi- 
cated by both science and art; only the whole which philosophy seeks 
is larger, even reality itself. In brief, the method of philosophy is 
reflection. 


6. One or Many Educational Philosophies? 


The criteria for judging the several contributions to this volume 
must be the critical standards appropriate to philosophical inquiry, 


5. Herman H. Horne, The Philosophy of Education. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 257-258. 

6. Mortimer J. Adler, National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-First 
Yearbook, Philosophies of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
PP- 199-200. 
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whereby truth is distinguished from falsity. This means, furthermore, 
that there cannot be many equally true, though opp 
of education. With respect to education, 
other matter which the philosopher considers, there can be only one 
set of true principles and conclusions. To say this is to say there is 
only one true philosophy of education, only one body of philosophical 
knowledge about education, and not a variety of equally entertainable 
“systems,” each with its own arbitrary “postulates” and “definitions.” 
In this field, as in any other, the philosopher must proceed from 
principles evident to all, and from real, not nominal, 
conclusions validly drawn. This does not 
endeavor to do philosophical work cannot make errors; otherwise, 
how would there be so many false philosophies of education? It 
means only that philosophical truth 
so than scientific findings are, and ev 
ematical conclusions which depend 

modern geometries. It means th 
philosophy of education can 

rejected when it is so revealed 


osed, philosophies 
as with respect to every 


definitions, to 
mean that those who 


is demonstrable-much more 
en more than the sort of math- 
"pon postulates, as in various 
at every error which is made in the 
be shown to be false, and must be 


. And, above all, it means that those 
who accept the obligation of being philosophers must accept nothing 


which has not been seen or been proved to be true, and reject nothing 
which has not been conclusively shown to be false. 

No part of what is strictly the philosophy of educ 
matter of faith or of opinion. Although philosophy 
in both object and method, it is like science in 
respect—that every one of its pr 


ation is either a 
differs from science 
this fundamental 


s t Opositions is true only in the light 
of experienced fact and in terms of the canons of rational procedure. 


Like science, it differs not only from opinion, but also from dogmatic 
theology Which proceeds in terms of a higher light than reason or 
experience can provide- the light of supernatural faith, the gift of 
God who has revealed Himself to men, In short, philosophy, like 
science, is knowledge a » is entirely natural. The 


principles of reli annot be established b ilos 
: a ê she the philos- 
opher. They ultimately rest a Gris faith and 


Patible with the concep- 
as opinion, I cannot 


going to offer as an 
the true one, I woul 


^, that what I 
philosophy of educ 
of course 
true or false depends up 


am here 
ation is 
» if I did not think 
Pon whether it does « 


account of the 


be offering it, d not 


It true, but whether it is 
Y does not satisfy all the 


A M MM 
————— 
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criteria relevant to a critical judgment on philosophical work. Each 
reader must ultimately decide that for himself. My only insistence at 
this point is that these criteria must be the same for all; or, to put the 
matter another way, I am saying that unless all of the collaborators in 
this enterprise, both writers and readers, initially agree upon standards 
of judgment appropriate to philosophical discussion, any further argu- 
ment among them becomes meaningless. 


7. Only One True Educational Philosophy 


Strictly speaking, there is only one true philosophy, since there 
is but one origin of all wisdom, namely, God. This Eternal Wisdom 
reveals itself to mankind in two ways: (1) in the works of visible 
creation; (2) through supernatural revelation, especially through the 
incarnate Son of God. These manifestations of Divine Wisdom are 
divided into two branches, namely, theology or supernatural phi- 
losophy, and philosophy proper or natural philosophy. The difference 
between the two lies in the manner and content of the manifestation 
or revelation, and in the manner of studying it. Natural philosophy 
studies things in the natural order (man, nature, etc.) or things in 
the supernatural order (existence of God, nature of God), but always 
through the medium of man's natural reason. Supernatural philosophy 
or theology studies divinely revealed truths, but does not rely on 
man's natural reason alone. It accepts the truths of revelation and 
makes a system of them, suited both for man's intellect and his con- 
duct. "Theology, thereby, supplies another source from which man can 
increase his store of wisdom. 

In seeking this wisdom, the methods of science are made use of, 
but philosophy, in its quest for certainty, goes far beyond the Scope 
of objective methodology. Where science seeks explanation of separate 
facts, their relationship to one another, and the laws that govern their 
operation, philosophy goes to first principles. Philosophy is concerned 
with the ultimate meaning of all reality, and may be defined as the 
methodical investigation of the whole of reality through its ultimate 
causes in so far as those causes can be known through natural reason 
unaided by divine revelation. There is a force in man's nature urging 
him on toward truth and happiness, which is satisfied only when truth 
is recognized in its basic form, and when happiness becomes a reality. 
The science that recognizes and explains this urge for ultimate truth 


7. John D. Redden, and Francis A. Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Education. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942, pp. 13-15. 
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" "m : TER 
and happiness is philosophy, that science which treats of thing 
according to their highest and ultimate causes. 


* * * 


Every system of education is based on a philosophy of life. ae 
education properly so-called is based on a complete philosophy of 
life. All true education is based on the true philosophy of life. 


8. The Task of Philosophy 


Philosophy is frequently presented as the systematic endeavor tc 
obtain knowledge of what is called Ultimate 
Many thinkers have defended this conception o 
the ground that human life can deriv 


of ideals and standards that have their Source in Ultimate Reality. On 
the other hand, scepticism about the worth of philosophy usually 
rests upon denial of the possibility of attaining such knowledge. When 
the business of philosophy is conceived in this manner, philosophical 
oppositions and controversies are believed to spring from conflicting 
conceptions of the nature ol Ultimate and Perfect Reality. One school 
holds that it is spiritual; another that it is material. 
thought holds that the particulars of the Univ 
only externally by mechanical bonds 
are organically united because of common subordination to a final 
controlling end and Purpose that they all serve. Such divisions are 
inevitable as long as philosophy is defined as know 
reality supposed to be beyond and beneath il 
But there is an alternative conception 
deepest philosophic divisions do not have t] 


conception of ultimate reality, but in the conflict between two op- 


posed conceptions of what philosophy is about, its aim and task. Ac- 
cording to this alternative view, 


the work of philosophy is confined 
to the things of actual experience, Its business is criticism of ex- 
perience as it exists at a given time and constructive projection of 
values, which, when acted upon, will render experience more unified, 
stable, and Progressive. Defects and conflicts in experience as it 
exists demand thoroughg: 


oing criticism of its contents and procedures. 

This phase of inquiry is not, however, final; criticism does not end 
= 

8. John Dewey, “7 

cedent or a Priori S 

Society for the Stud 

Movement in Educ, 


and Eternal Reality. 
f its task and aim on 
€ stable guidance only by means 


One school of 
erse are held together 
; another school holds that they 


ledge of supreme 
he things of experience. 
of philosophy, and the 
heir origin in a different 


The Determination of Ultimate Values or Aims through Ante- 
peculation or through Pragmatic or Empirical Inquiry,” National 
y of Education, Thirty-Seventh Year Book, Part IT, The Scientific 


ation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 471-482. 
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with mere intellectual discrimination. It provides the basis for pro- 
jection of values as yet unrealized, values that are to be translated into 
ends that move men to action. Philosophy thus conceived does not 
involve a flight and escape to that which is beyond experichce. It is 
concerned with making the most possible out of experience, personal 
and social Everyday homely objects and occupations of everyday 
life are possessed of potentialities that, under the guidance of deliber- 
ate and systematic intelligence, will make life fuller, richer, and more 
unified. 

There are defects and conflicts in abundance in experience as it 
exists at any time. But they are to be dealt with in terms of experience, 
not by running away from it. They are a challenge to project, through 
systematic reflection, a better ordered and more inclusive experience. 
Systematic endeavor to meet this challenge constitutes the reality 
of genuine philosophy. The first-mentioned idea of the work of philos- 
ophy rests upon distrust of the capacity of experience to generate 
fundamental values and to direct deliberate effort in behalf of their 
realization. This distrust involves lack of loyalty to practical intel- 
ligence, substituting in its place dependence upon so-called a priori 
intuitions and upon an alleged faculty of pure Reason that grasps 
absolute non-empirical truth. 

Hence, there is a further fundamental difference between the two 
ideas of the business of philosophy. According to the first-mentioned 
view, knowledge, provided that it is knowledge of ultimate reality, is 
the final goal, complete in independence of practical activity. Ac- 
cording to the other view, thought and knowledge cannot themselves 
resolve the discords of existence and life. Even if there were a Reality 
beyond and behind the things of the experienced world and even 
if knowledge of it were possible, knowledge would leave the defects 
and inconsistencies of the world in which we live just what they were 
before. Only action can change things in the direction of unity and 
stability. To accomplish this result, action must be directed by leading 
principles, and such action, as the fruit of reflection upon actual 
experience, reveals new and as yet unrealized possibilities. The system- 
atic critical work that is philosophy has its constructive phase in 
projection of values and ends that, by their very constitution, demand 
application in action and guide the active operations they project.) 

There is a practical effect of absolute philosophies. But it is that 
of promoting conflicts and strengthening appeal to external authority 
as the sole agency for establishing order and unity in experience. Every 
absolute philosophy must claim to be in exclusive possession of the 
ultimate truth or else go back on its own pretensions. Absolute philos- 
ophies cannot tolerate rivals or learn from opposed philosophies. 
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History shows that such philosophies have met with general acknowl- 
edgment only when they have had the support of power ful institu- 
tions, political and ecclesiastical. Their practical logic calls for ex- 
ternal authority to enforce submission and punish heretical devia- 
tions. Absolute truth exacts absolute obedience. Recognition of the 
relation of philosophic ideas to the conditions set by experience 
furthers, on the contrary, intercommunication, exchange, and inter- 
action. Through these processes differences of beliel are modified 
in the direction of consensus. ‘They are negotiable. 

The most important practical difference that follows [rom the two 
opposed conceptions of the aim of philosophy (especially with respect 
to the philosophy of education) concerns the relationship of philos- 
ophy and science. Since natural and humane sciences are based upon 
experience, and since, according to the first view of philosophy, the 
subject matter of experience is intrinsi ally inferior to that of Ultimate 
Reality, philosophy and science are, according to it, necessarily rivals 
unless science is willing to accept the dictates of metaphysics as a 
servant obeys his master. Adherents of this philosophy speak with 
lofty disdain of science as being "merely empirical." 

From the standpoint of the other view, 
between science and philosophy. ‘They exist, 
although connected, dimensions. As far as 
the primacy and ultimacy of science is 
means is simply the most 
society that is possible at any given time by means of the methods 
and techniques then and there available. The w 
as critical and constructive does not attempt to furnish additional 
knowledge beyond the reach of science. Its concern is rather with 
the values and ends that known fac and principles should subserve. 
This concern is manifested in ideas whose claim is to have authority 
over action in effecting realization of the ends and values in question, 
not to be authoritative in presenting any kind of superior “reality” 
and knowledge. 


there is no competition 
50 to speak, in distinct, 
knowledge is concerned, 
admitted. For what 


"science" 
authentic knowledge of n 


ature, man, and 


ork of philosophy 


This is the sense and the only sense in w 


to be more comprehensive than science. This Breater comprehensive- 
ness exists because every intelligent systematic attempt to determine 
the values and uses to which ascertained knowledge should be put is 
philosophical as far as it goes, not because of any prerogatives ias 
in a separate domain labelled “philosophy.” 


hich philosophy can claim 
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It is not, then, an accidental matter that the present-day adherents 
of absolutistic, super-empirical philosophies base their criticisms of 
existing education and their proposals of reform upon appeal to 
Greek and Medieval tradition. For it was in ancient Greece that a 
philosophy of super-empirical Reality, and of truths about it that are 
identical under all conditions of experience, was formulated; and it 
was in the Middle Ages that, because of the sanction and support of 
a powerful social institution, philosophy actually flourished in the 
organized constitution of society. The conflict of the two philosophies 
of education is, therefore, a conflict between the intellectual and 
moral attitudes of a prescientific past and those consonant with the 
potentialities of the living present. Insistence upon the necessity of 
making a sharp separation between liberal and vocational education, 
upon the importance of literary classics in contrast with scientific sub- 
jects (with the exception of mathematics treated as an examplar of a 
system of absolute truths instead of as an ordered system of deductions 
from freely chosen postulates) and lack of faith in anything ap- 
proaching first-hand experience in the schools, all flow logically from 
the philosophy that rests upon return to the past. The function of 
a philosophy of education based upon experience is, on the contrary, 
constructive exploration of the possibilities of experience directed 
by scientific method. 

For the only way out of existing educational confusion and conflict 
is just the critical and constructive exploration of the potentialities 
of existing experience as that experience is brought under the fuller 
control of intelligence represented by scientific method. The existing 
school system presents, like existing life and culture, an incoherent 
mixture of values and standards derived from the old and the new. 
The school has neither the benefit of values inherent in a culture 
that existed centuries ago nor yet of the values inherent in those 
possibilities of present experience that can be realized by a more 
thoroughgoing use of scientific method. On the one hand, schools 
are so peculiarly subject to the power of tradition and of uncriticized 
custom that they embody the subjects and ends of the past. On the 
other hand, pressure of demands arising from existing conditions, 
especially those arising from contemporary industrial and economic 
institutions, has compelled the introduction of new subjects and 
new courses of study. The educational response in the latter case has 
been, however, almost as uncritical as the response that is exhibited 
in the adoption of values and ends having the sanction of tradition. 
Science and the applications of science that ushered in first the machine 
age and now the age of power have forced by their sheer social pressure 
the introduction into the educational system of scientific subjects 
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and of occupational training. But to a large extent these new sub- 
jects overlay the older ones as a recent geological stratum overlays, 
with “faults” and distortions, older deposits. 


H * * 


The issue of the relation of knowledge to experience is strikingly 
raised by the two opposed philosophies of education. According to one 
of them, knowledge is a final end in itself and nothing has a right 
to the name of "knowledge" (in its full sense) unless it is attained 
by a faculty of reason and rational intuition supposed to be inde- 
pendent of experience. To treat knowledge as an end 
equivalent to isolating it from activity. Hence, the conviction of 
those who hold this philosophy that education is "intellectual" only 
as knowledge is pursued apart from connection with 
experience. The other philosophy demands with 
that education be made to nurture and 
intelligence is not supposed to be that separate faculty to which 
classic traditional philosophy gave the name "intellect"; it is trained 
power of judgment in choosing and forming means and ends in all 
the situations that life presents. "The alternatives to formation of the 
fundamental attitudes and habits of life experience and of values and 
ends that give life whatever ordered articulation it possesses through 
the use of science are convention, prejudice, custom, 
believe that which it is agreeable to believe, either 
harmony with personal wishes or its conformit 
and requirements of the particular group of y 
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experience, w 
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equal insistence 
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9. Philosophy Follows Rather than Leads 


.. Actually educational theories follow rather than lead—they are 
whe rationalizations of pre-existing conditions. In the light of the 
attempt of German philosophers to develop a science of education 
which is autonomous, self-contained, and having its own ends, the 
point of view here presented must be emphasized. It is no accident 
or no mere coincidence that the pragmatic philosophy of education 
is peculiarly American and that American education is founded on 
the idea of progress, while the French emphasize the progress of 
ideas and the cult of reason. 


10. Difference Between "Theory and Practice 


The first step to be taken in defining the limited sphere of the phi- 
losophy of education rests upon the distinction between theoretical 
and practical problems. A theoretical question is one which asks about 
the nature of things, about what is the case in any realm of existence 
or phenomena. A practical question is one which asks about what 
should be done, about what men should do in any realm of action 
or production. This distinction is currently made in other ways: We 
speak of questions of fact or questions of value, we speak of descriptive 
and explanatory formulations vs. normative. The answers to theoret- 
ical questions describe or explain the facts: the answers to practical 
questions set up the norms or define the values which determine what 
men should do, for they are the standards whereby we discriminate 
between a better or worse choice in any case in which we face al- 
ternatives, and every practical problem is ultimately constituted by 
alternatives between which we are free to choose. If there were no 
alternatives between which we could freely choose, we would have no 
practical problems. The denial that men have free will—in this 
precise sense, that they can make genuine choices between alternatives 
—completely destroys the sphere of the practical as a domain of 
genuine problems worth thinking about. 

The ultimate problems of education, like those of law and medi- 
cine, are practical. They are questions about what should be done 


9. Isaac L. Kandel, Comparative Education. Used by permission of the publishers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933, p. 24. 

10. Mortimer J. Adler, "In Defense of the Philosophy of Education," National 
Sociey for the Study of Education, Forty-First Yearbook, Part I, Philosophies of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 206-209. 
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to educate a man—one's self or another. This does not mean, of 
course, that purely theoretical questions cannot be asked about educa- 
tion. The history of education, for example, is strictly theoretical 
knowledge about education, for it answers countless questions about 
what has been done by men in their effort to solve the practical 
problems of education. It describes the institutions and practices of 
education in different cultures, at different times, under different con- 
ditions. Similarly, the history of the philosophy of education is theoret- 
ical, because it answers questions about the general policies men 
have formulated for setting up educational institutions and directing 
educational practices. But the policies themselves, precisely because 
they are policies, are not theoretical, but. practical, and the general 
principles on which they are founded constitute the 
education as a set of answers to the 
which can be asked about what is to 
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about education than those w 
whether of contemporary or pa 
educational procedures w 
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science of education, it is a theoretical, and Not à practical, science, 
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by scientific research or method.) Thus we begin to see, not only 
the distinct sphere of the philosophy of education, as answering 
questions unanswerable by science, but also the need for a philosophy 
of education—for without it there could be no certain determination 
of the basic practical principles underlying the policies which direct 
actual day-to-day educational practices. 

But it may still be objected that it has not yet been shown that 
philosophy can be practical knowledge, or that the philosophy of 
education does answer distinctively practical questions. That philo- 
sophy includes both theoretical and practical knowledge, whereas 
science is exclusively theoretical, can be shown, briefly, by the fact 
that the theory of the good, and the definition of the good of anything, 
is philosophical. We know that the nature of the good in general, 
or of the types and order of goods, are matters incapable of being 
investigated by scientific method. We know, furthermore, that every 
practical problem involves the good, for every choice is between a 
better and a worse object, or course of action, or policy. Hence, we 
are faced with this dilemma: Either there is no knowledge, but only 
opinion, about what the good is in general, or what is a good life 
or a good society, in which case, of course, there is no practical philos- 
ophy; or there is such knowledge, as distinguished from opinion, and 
this is practical philosophy, its two major branches being ethics (con- 
cerned with the good life) and politics (concerned with the good 
society). If we take the latter alternative, we shall be able to define 
the philosophy of education as answering certain practical questions 
subordinate to those of ethics and politics. If we take the former 
alternative, then there is no knowledge at all which answers practical 
questions, and educational policies are at best guesses or opinions 
without any foundation in demonstrably true principles; in which 
case, a book on the philosophy of education is not worth writing 
or reading. 

One objection remains, namely, that the philosophy of education 
may be both theoretical and practical. That it is practical follows 
from the existence of ethics and politics as branches of practical philos- 
ophy, and the recognition that philosophical questions about what 
should be done educationally are subordinate to questions about the 
conduct of life or the constitution of society. It may be said, however, 
that there are some theoretical questions about education which the 
philosopher answers, as, for example, what education is, and what 
causes are operative in the process of education. There is some truth 
in this point, but its full significance requires analysis. Education 
itself, as something which goes on in the world, can be viewed either 
theoretically or practically. Viewed theoretically, education mav 


Ds 
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regarded as a process taking place in the course of human develop- 
ment. Viewed practically, we see that this process is not purely natural, 
for it seldom, if ever, takes place without one man purposely employing 
skills and other means to help another man become educated. The 
production of an educated man is no more natural than the production 
of any other work of art, a shoe or a statue, if by a purely natural 
process we mean one in which the exercise of human art is not one 
of the efficient causes. Now, of course, the definition of education 
as the process whereby one man helps himself or 
good habits is itself a piece of theoretical k 
proposition that the arts of teaching or 
as efficient causes in this process. But the 
knowledge about education—both 
once that education is fund 
Not purely natural, 


r another to form 
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se two items of theoretical 
philosophical truths—show us at 
amentally a. practical affair, because it is 
because it is an artistic enterprise. 
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Science and Philosophy of 
Education Compared 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations 


Gr 


6. 


on which to build a philosophy of education 


Is there any knowledge that is more reliable than scientific knowledge? Is 
there any better way of investigating educational problems than through 
scientific method? 

Do educational scientists and educational philosophers use the same 
canons of logic in arriving at the solution of educational problems? If so, 
how do their methods differ? 

Must the scope of educational philosophy contract as the domain of 
educational science expands? 

Is education a science, or is it an art employing other sciences such as 
psychology and sociology as the bases for its practice? 

Is the critical examination of assumptions employed in education a func- 
tion of the scientist or the philosopher? 

Can a philosophy of education be scientific? Are the experimentalist and 
pragmatic theories of education properly philosophies of education, or 
applications of scientific method? 

Does the presence of questions of educational value determine whether a 
given problem falls in the domain of the philosophy or the science of 
education? 


11. No Philosophical Method of Research 


- It does not seem possible to me that there should be such a thing 


as "philosophical research." There may be "philosophizing," or 
"deductive reasoning," or "organization," but not "philosophical 


11. Percival M. Symonds, "A Course in the Technique of Educational Research," 
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research.” Perhaps this goes back to the definitions of both ne ig | 
and research. By philosophy is meant the philosophy of education, ano 
as usually considered in this country it treats of such matters as me 
aims and end of education, the relation of education to the nature 
of the individual and the society in which he lives, general character- 
istics of method and moral education. The philosophy of education 
employs principally the method of ratiocination and tends to work 
from generals to particulars. Research, on the other hand, reduced to 
its simplest terms, is the arrangement of observations. Research de- 
pends in the first place on data of some kind, something that has been 
collected or observed and evaluated or counted, Anything may be 
observed or counted in research in education from nat 
movements of people, and the products of activity (as in test results) 
to people's expressed likes and dislikes or opinions. But all research 
involves the collection and arrangement of data of some kind. Now 
philosophy is not interested in the reduction of observations and as 
soon as it is it becomes science. To be sure, philosophy accepts the 
generalizations of science and strikes out from them. But the general- 
izations of science are only a starting point and not an ending point. 
The up-to-date philosopher is constantly using the latest results of 
science, but he uses them in his study and not in the laboratory. His 
purpose is not to inquire further into science but to synthesize the 
results of science, to show their relationship to one another and to 
the unstudied phenomena of the world, and above all to show the 
meaning and significance of science. So I would not call the develop- 
ment of a new system of philosophy an act of research. Wide reading 
it demands, yes; but all is done in the library or the study and not in 
the laboratory or testing. room. Sometimes philosophy may claim 
that it is doing research in such fields as character education or child 
welfare. That is because until very recently these fields have been 


outside the domain of science and have been the paramount interest 
of the philosopl is now a ver 


ural objects, 


ners. But character Y proper study of the 
psychologist and child welfare has its own research protagonists. As 
soon as any field becomes a matter for research it leav 
and enters the domain of 


some science. 
dwell in an area where its methods 


es philosophy 
Philosophy must of necessity 


are not the methods of research. 


12. Assumptions in Science 
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pose. When a scientist makes an assumption, he does so, not as an 
advocate, but as a judge. Or to put it differently, the assumption is 
used as a tool for the gathering of evidence. It is expected to serve 
as an instrument, both for the interpretation of facts which have 
already been discovered and for the prediction of facts which are as 
yet to be discovered. Assumptions are indeed necessary for the pur- 
pose of giving direction to investigation, but the aim of the investiga- 
tion is to test the truth of the original assumption or hypothesis. This 
is something very different from a mathematical demonstration of the 
properties of four-dimensional space. 


* * * 


The current discussions of objectives... usually rest on an assump- 
tion, and this assumption remains as much of an assumption in the 
end as it was in the beginning. This fundamental assumption varies 
with different investigators. Sometimes the value of curriculum 
material is determined by frequency of use, sometimes by consensus 
of opinion, and sometimes by what are alleged to be social needs. The 
superstructure which is built on this basic assumption may conform 
fully to the requirements of scientific procedure, but it is sheer self- 
deception to claim the endorsement of science for the final product. 
The product has no more authority than the mathematician’s demon- 
stration of the existence of four-dimensional space. In neither case 
is there any serious attempt to test the fundamental assumption. The 
irony in this situation lies in the fact that the educational leaders who 
are most vociferous in proclaiming their emancipation from the 
past are the very ones who perpetuate its most serious vices. 


1g. Philosophy as Pure Science 


The aim in pure science is knowledge; the aim in applied science is 
action. In the former, the desire culminates in knowing; in the latter, 
it is not satisfied until the knowledge gained issues in action. Pure 
science leads to discovery, while applied science aims at invention. Ap- 
plied science presupposes pure science and is limited by its develop- 
ment. Invention may lag behind discovery; it rarely, if ever, overtakes 
it, and, from the nature of the case, it never can transcend it. 
Philosophy, more perhaps than any other discipline, deserves the 
name of pure science, since it deals with the highest aims and ultimate 
causes of all things. At first sight, it seems to be far removed from 


13. Thomas E. Shields, Philosophy of Education. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
Education Press, 1921. pp. 22-25. 
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the strife and turmoil of actual life in this material world, and yet 
the practical conclusions reached in philosophy have a more far- 


reaching effect upon the conduct of life than do the findings of anv 
other science. 


* * * 


The philosophy of education, as a branch ol applied science, is not 
concerned directly with the establishment of fundamental. principles 
in any department of philosophy. 
and principles established by pure 
of the educative process. 


Its business is to apply the truths 
philosophy to the practical conduct 


* * * 


If the pure philosophy drawn upon be wholesome, the philosophy of 
education will tend to make the transform 


the school an uplifting process. But, on the 
ophy used as the source be false and its ideals low, the philosophy 
of education will have equal effectiveness in debasing life and cor- 
rupting social institutions. It is, therefore, a matter of the utmost 
importance to Catholics that the philosophy of education employed 
in the training of Catholic teachers be not only technically efficient, 


but that it be such as draws from the pure fountains of Catholic 
philosophy wholesome principles of life. 
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without a consideration of the answer to the first. Certainly, it would 
be absurd to draw up an ideal of education or fix its aims and, at the 
same time, totally disregard the contributions of the past, and ignore 
the results of modern scientific observation and experimentation that 
have so notably affected the work of education. It is quite evident, 
however, that from what has been in education, or what might be, 
one cannot always deduce with certainty what ought to be. 

Between the two questions, “What is education?" and “What ought 
education to be?" there arises the question of values. It is only in 
a clearly defined scale of values that the answer to the question 
“What ought to be" is found. This question of "What ought to be" 
resolves itself into discovering not merely what have been the ac- 
complishments of education, or the means by which it has been car- 
ried out, but what is the ultimate ideal of educ: 
ideal is provided neither by history nor by empirical science, but is 
determined by speculative science, otherwise known as philosophy. Tt 
follows, then, that education cannot be viewed as merely an experi- 
mental science. It is a speculative science as well. Education is an 
experimental science because one of its purposes is to secure exact 
knowledge of facts, laws, and proximate causes; it is a speculative 
science because another of its purposes is to interpret and explain 
ultimate causes, fix ideals, set up ultimate goals. Nor can the science 
of education be considered as merely a descriptive science. It is, indeed, 
a normative science, a moral science, even though it must find its 
norms outside of itself. 

While a certain and essential part of the body of education, so to 
speak, comprises materials that are distinctly the subject matter of the 
natural mathematical, and social sciences, and while questions of 
secondary objectives, methods, and administration are governed 
by social conditions of time and place, nevertheless, ends, norms, 
values, ideals, are of primary importance. These latter are supplied 
by speculative philosophy and theology. Hence, education is a moral 
science and not a social science. It is not an offspring of sociology. 

In reality, education is not a science in the strict meaning of the 
term. In the strictest meaning, science is concerned with observation 
and classification of facts, especially with the establishment and 
quantitative formulation of verifiable general laws chiefly by induc- 
tion and hypotheses. This knowledge in the strict meaning concerns 
essentially the physical world and its phenomena and is commonly 
called natural science. Education does not fall into the same category 
as a natural science, because education does not discover its own 
facts, determine its own principles, and explain proximate causes. 
Education becomes a science, however, by accepting and incorporating 


ion. The ultimate 
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ithin itself, data derived from other related sciences upon which 
M : H r . . 5 " » 2 "n 
it depends. When the true philosophy of life is applied to interpret 
these data, education becomes a science in the true sense of the term. 


15. Science, Art, and Philosophy 


-.. The scientific point of view in the treatment of education is 
the attempt to say what education ought to be, to define the educa- 
tional ideal, to reduce the art of education to a science. In the well- 
known phrase of Professor Jevons, an art teaches us to do, and a 
science to know. The teacher, or educator, is doing something; the 
pupil, as he becomes educated, is doing something. Education is 
doing; it is an art. But is this art conscious of its basis? Are there 
universally valid principles which underlie this art, as 
physiology underlie the practice of medicine? The scier 
tion attempts to answer these questions, to discov 
upon which the art of education rests. 

The questions of the science of education are twi 
the nature of the body and mind to be educated 
light of their nature, ought this education to pr 


anatomy and 
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oceed? 

* * 


Finally, ... after the history, the science, and the pr: 
tion, one raises the fundamental inquiry as to the meaning of the 
whole educational process. Does this education, which occupies so 
large a Proportion of the human history that is worth remembering 
and repeating, whose ide t to define, whose practice 
. engages the best service s of civilized society, and 
consumes annually j public money,—does this 
education mean an man happiness, progress, 
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16. Philosophy as Temporary Stop-Gap 


Ordinarily a decision, though made in the light of an executive's 
entire experience, must be promptly made and can not wait to be 
verified by a time-consuming study. Herein we may look for a dif- 
ference between the philosophic and the scientific mental process. 
I will quote the distinction that Dr. Kilpatrick draws in this connec- 
tion. He states that science ordinarily postulates the question, “If I do 
this what will happen,” but that philosophy can not wait to see what 
will happen. He says, “Philosophy in contrast faces a situation of 
necessary action... Note that any situation confronting is actual 
and must be met, and that any choice or course whatever, including 
refusal to act, is an answer which carries with it its appropriate harvest 
of consequences. Philosophy then asks, ‘In the light of all this what 
shall I do?” I believe that Dr. Kilpatrick has here stated the es- 
sential difference betwen science and philosophy—other differences 
follow therefrom. Philosophy is willing to attack any problem, any 
time, anywhere, and give an immediate answer. Science is not. I 
would not cite this as to the credit of either the one or the other, but do 
cite it with Kilpatrick and Dewey as a difference of great moment. 

The philosophic question, "In the light of all this what shall 1 
do?" may be paraphrased without inaccuracy as, "In the ignorance 
as to consequences that enshrouds me, what shall I do?" for, of course, 
the "appropriate harvest" is not known at the time the decision and 
resulting act is made. The philosophic answer to an issue is, "Do 
something and the best you can," while the scientific answer is, “If 
in doubt delay decision and investigate." Each procedure has its 
place in this life, this hurly-burly in infinite time. It is something of 
a travesty upon the mind of man that it is philosophy, sometimes 
thought of as the enduring, that responds to the hurly-burly, and it 
is science, changing science, that seeks to be judged by the standards ol 
the permanent. Let us note some of the consequences of these outlooks. 

The scientist procrastinates decisions, is other worldly, is of little aid 
in time of stress. He functions where deliberation and experimenta- 
tion are possible, and his method is that of experimental analysis, 
synthesis and verification. On the other hand, the philosopher provides 
an almost immediate solution. He counsels in times of stress and rides 
every emergency. His method is that of inadequate analysis, because 
logical only... Knowing that he has a unique situation to deal with 
he makes much of "integrations" and "total situations." His total 
77 16. Truman Ls Kelley, “The Scientific Versus the Philosophic Approach to the 
Novel Problem," Science, 71:298-299. March 21, 1930. 
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P : auch 
If we run through the steps in the complete act of thought, 1 ae 
as given by John Dewey, except that I have added a final step, n 


: M oes ic and 
ber 8, we can clearly locate a difference between philosophic 
scientific thinking. The steps are: 


* 


1. A felt difficulty. 
A definition of the difficulty. 
3. A tentative solution. 

4. A mental elaboration of the solution, leading to s- 
a. Additional tentative solutions and elaborations if felt nece 
sary, finally leading to 

The belief that the solution is all right, 

An experimental verification. 

- An appraisal of the ex 

of mental solution an 


ified solution which is imm 
able is obtained. 
A forward look, or 


-— ituations t° 
mental picturing of future situatio 
which the present solution is pertinent, 
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The first five steps are common to philosophy and science, but the 
sixth step, experimental verification, requires appreciable time not 
available to one who must act. Science continues and carries through 
the complete act of thought philosophy does not. The distinction 
here made is reflected in the difference in activity of acknowledged 
scientists and philosophers. A distinction which I have occasionally 
heard, calling the thinking part of the scientist's endeavors philosophic 
and the measurement and manipulative aspects scientific, is a distinc- 
tion that would not occur to or appeal to a scientist, as it would chop 
nizable parts. There are three important conse- 


him up into unrecog 
quences of the difference noted. The philosophic solution is timely 


no matter how urgent the problem; the philosophic solution is more 
likely to be wrong than the scientific, and third, the philosophic 


forward look should be one of misgiving and largely a query. 


17. A Scientific Critique of the Task of Philosophy 


used in a technical sense to designate a 
discipline, having a long history and a 
definite field which it cultivates. This is the meaning which is at- 
tached to philosophy as a subject of study in universities. Certain 
parts of it are highly speculative. They are dealt with in metaphysics 
or the theory of knowledge. They are concerned with such questions 
as the ultimate nature of the universe or with the possibilities or 
limitations of our knowledge of reality. They deal with issues which 
divide philosophers into camps, such as the issue between realism 
and idealism. ‘These and similar questions have divided philosophers 
for ages and seem likely to divide them for ages to come unless they 
turn their backs on the problems entirely and become pragmatists. 

It is a little difficult to see how metaphysics or epistemology could 
have a direct bearing upon practical issues in education. In fact, it 
is difficult to see how they have a direct bearing on practical issues 
of any sort. The questions with which these disciplines deal are 
speculative and outside or beyond the realm of immediate experience. 
It is sometimes held that certain assumptions concerning the issues 
in metaphysics are necessary as à basis for the derivation of principles 
in the more practical discipline of ethics; but the modern treatment 
of ethics deals with it through a direct analysis of experience rather 
than through an appeal to speculative principles. This type of 
speculative philosophy is not widely represented among students of 
Bcc x “Scientific and Philosophical Methods in Education," 
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education and we may, therefore, dismiss it from further consideration. 

It is rather a far call from philosophy of the type which has just 
been mentioned to philosophy as a settler of practical, concrete, im- 
mediate issues. It is rather difficult for one who is accustomed to 
thinking of philosophy as dealing with such problems as the nature 
of reality, the nature and existence of God, the possibility or necessity 
of freedom, or the possibility and limits of knowledge, to think of 
philosophy as represented in a process of deciding whether one should 
spend one's money to buy a new windmill or to send one's daughter 
to college, or again, whether one should accept a new job which offers 
novel attractions or remain in the old job and enjoy the advantages 
which are connected with it. This is quite a different meaning of 
the term, inconsistent with the first one. Philosophy, according to this 
usage, means weighing and balancing all the considerations on one 
side or the other of a practical issue and then throwing the weight 
of one's decision on the side which presents the greater advant 
The philosopher, according to this view, is not the 
recluse sitting in his study 
the universe. The philosoph 


ages. 
absent-minded 
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put in physiological terms by saying that science is a product of the 
activity of the brain and central nervous system, while the philosophi- 
cal attitudes or evaluations are the product of the autonomic system. 
These aspects of the world which one evaluates through this purely 
personal and individual mode of response can not, therefore, be 
studied scientifically, can not be subjected to the canons of right or 
wrong and can not be settled by majority vote. 

This argument proves rather too much. If philosophy consists 
in attitudes which are so inaccessible to scientific study and are so 
subjective as to necessitate mere acceptance without evaluation by 
another person, this type of philosophy would deny the very root 
idea of philosophy itself, which is reasoned discussion. Such attitudes 
can form the basis for neither philosophy nor education. A category 
from which there is no appeal, either by scientific study or by reasoned 
discussion, could never serve as the basis for educational theory. Only 
a type of evaluation which gave some possibility of common agree- 
ment could ever furnish the basis for educational policy or procedure. 

A more common conception regards philosophy as the determiner of 
ends or values and science in contrast as the determiner of means 
to the attainment of these ends. According to this conception philos- 
ophy is commonly regarded as different in essential nature from 
science. It pursues different methods and in reality occupies a dif- 
ferent dimension of thought. The two do not mix. Each one has 
its clearly defined area of operation. Each performs certain necessary 
functions within its own area but is incapable of performing the func- 
tions which belong to the other method. This conception of philos- 
ophy as having the distinct problem of setting up goals or establishing 
values is suited only to the absolutist’s conception of the nature 
of philosophy. Philosophy, according to this idea, determines ends 
or values, not by analyzing human experience, comparing the results 
of this or that type of behavior in terms of human satisfaction, but 
rather through some speculative or abstractly logical thinking process. 
It is interesting to note that this view of the matter seems to be held 
even by some educational philosophers who professedly adhere to 
the pragmatic doctrine. 


* * * 


The question now arises as to whether, as science develops its 
method of analyzing human experience, it may not offer a more refined 
and more reliable method of deriving values and ends than the purely 
observational and reflective method which characterizes philosophy. 
The point of view here suggested is that philosophical reflection serves 
provisionally as a means of, evaluating procedures, but that it must 
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give place to science as rapidly as science can perfect its methods ol 
analysis. The values which are set up by this analysis must justify 
themselves in experiences instead of being justified on the criterion 
of internal consistency, logical coherence or the appeal to individual 
preferences. The values must be regarded as hypothetical rather than 
as ultimate. The variations in values which are found to obtain in 
the societies of different peoples must be evaluated in terms of their 
outcomes in the lives of these peoples. 

In attempting to evaluate forms of education, or, more broadly. 
forms of human organization or behavior, science seems justified. in 
accepting a few basic assumptions, if not ultimately, at least provision- 
ally. For example, it seems safe to assume certain conditions of body 
and mind as desirable and their opposites as undesirable. These are 
not to be regarded as ultimate ends but only as elements in a general 
scheme of values. General consensus of opinion would seem fairly 
to support the acceptance of these items as universally good: life 
itself, the prolongation of life, zest in life and the desire to live, a 
generally pleasurable feeling tone, the vigorous and effective per- 
formance of the fundamental functions of life, health of body and of 
mind, the development of those forms of social organization which 
promote these ends and the progressive enrichment of human ex- 
perience. Those forms of treatment of the child and those forms of 


behavior which, in general, promote these and similar ends may 
in so far forth be regarded as worthy, and those which hinder them, 
in general, and in the long run, may be regarded as undesirable. These 
Very assumptions themselves should not, of course, be regarded as 
beyond the pale of analysis or investigation, but the acceptance of 
some such assumptions will be found, I believe, to underlie our judg- 
ments concerning human values. This is true whether we think philo- 
sophically or proceed scientifically. The differen 
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‘The contention—or hope—might be more tenable if we lived in a finite 
world, with nothing new happening in it. In such a world there may, 
for aught I know, be a finite number of problems with the possibility 
of solving at least some of them so that they would stay solved. So far 
as we can yet tell, however, our world is not finite, but has infinite 
possibilities for new problems. In fact, each significant advance of 
science, in general, adds more problems for philosophy than it sub- 
tracts, and besides makes many an old problem still more tangled. For 
instance, man in his philosophizing has not yet digested the doctrine 
of evolution, and now comes the new physics with the promise of 
enough problems to keep us busy for generations to come. In a smaller 
way, the testing movement in education has added to the number of 
problems facing the philosophy of education. Testing has helped to 
solve some problems in education, but it has added more than it has 
settled. 

As long as the world remains infinite and science will oblige us by 
continuing to grow, philosophy has no fears of running out of 
problems. 


19. Philosophy as a Source of Educational Science 


Philosophy of education is...a source of the science of education 
in the degree in which it provides working hypotheses of comprehen- 
sive application. Both "working" and "hypotheses" are important. It 
is hypotheses, not fixed and final principles or truths, that are pro- 
vided; they have to be tested and modified as they are used in suggest- 
ing and directing the detailed work of observation and understanding. 
They are working ideas; special investigations become barren and one- 
sided in the degree in which they are conducted without reference to 
a wider, more general view. This statement is particularly applicable 
in the early stages of formation of a new science. Physics, chemistry, 
biology, all have behind them a history that has put them in possession 
of relatively tested and solid general principles. Just because educa- 
tional science has no such achievement of laws to fall back upon, it is 
in a tentative and inchoate state which renders it especially in need of 
direction by large and fruitful hypotheses. No matter how these are 
obtained, they are intrinsically philosophical in nature, good or bad 
philosophy as the case may be. To treat them as scientific rather than 
as philosophic is to conceal from view their hypothetical character and 
to freeze them into rigid dogmas that hamper instead of assisting actual 


inquiry. 


19. John. Dewey, The Sources of a Science of Education. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, 1931, pp- 54-55- 
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20. Pragmatism as Philosophy of Science 


.++Pragmatic philosophy, in fact, is simply the philosophical justifica- 
tion of the scientific method. It means that, so far as the practical 
control of the affairs of living is concerned, such control must be 
worked out and exercised by experimental adjustment to the practical 
conditions of life itself. It can not be turned over to the absentee 
control of pure reason or speculative thought, elaborated in seclusion 
from the conditions which life presents and the problems which are 
involved in them. This means the development of principles through 


experimental procedure; and experimental procedure is the method 
of science. 


* * * 


The issue is one of practical importance. The contr 
often passes for the philosophy of education 
science of education is too often the contr 


ast between a method of 
thought in which the thinker is unwilling to take the laborious and 
painful course of checking up his opinion step by step and the method 
in which the attempt is made to sub 


ject one's thinking to careful 
verification. The habit of building up a structure of opinion without 
constant and painstaking weighing of evidence and without constant 


reference to particular facts for the purpose of verifying and correcting 
these opinions is all too easy to acquire and all too difficult to outgrow. 
No one would probably lay claim to having entirely outgrown. this 
insidious habit. It is within the province of every one, however, to 
declare his commitment to a method which requires that opinion shall 
grow out of detailed examination of all the facts pertinent to the prob- 
lem, and as complete a testing of his opinion as the technique at his 
command will allow. In dealing with those problems to which the 
scientific method of investigation has not yet been successfully applied 
we shall all need to philosophize, that is, to use our best judgment in 
the light of the facts which are available to us. This phi 
however, can best be done as an integral part of the 
each particular educational problem. There is 
poe apart those aspects of educational prob 
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Traits of Reality 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 


which to build a philosophy of education 


Are there laws of nature according to which educational controversies 
can be adjudicated? Does the parent or teacher interfere with these laws at 
his peril? Is the world of nature to be taken as the ultimately real? 

right? If not, can thc 


Is nature always right? Is human nature alwi 
corrective be found in nature, or do educational controversies have to be 
appealed to the supernatural as a court of last resort? 

What is it that makes the predictability of educational outcomes more or 
less uncertain? Is the contingency in the educational environment genuine 
or is it merely the result of human ignorance? 

Can there be learning without novelty? What is a "novel" learning situa- 
tion? Is novelty merely apparent to the learner but nowhere to be found 
in ultimate reality? Are individual differences between pupils to be con- 
sidered as really unique? Can education be genuinely "creative"? 

Can there be learning without change? Is change the ultimate character 
of reality, or merely the finite appearance of an underlying reality that is 
immutable? Since the perfect never changes, would it not be preferable 
to base a philosophy of education on something that is fixed and 
immutable? 

Can the great differences between pupils, learning situations, pressure 
groups. educational values, and the like be ultimately reconciled in some 
grand synthesis, or is a certain amount of contradiction (chaos, irration- 
ality) inescapable for the educational philosopher? 

Is it necessary for the educator to make any commitment as to the initial 
origin or ultimate destiny of the pupil? 

How should "progressive education" be conceived? Might progressive edu- 
cation some day become outmoded? Under what conceivable circumstances? 
Is it evolutionary? Will education inevitably progress? Is progress governed 
by some fixed external end? . 

thing evolve in the course of educational history which was not 
ome prior point of time? Does the "recapitulation" or 
theory of education follow from such a premise? 


Can any 
already involved at s 
the "culture epoch" 
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TRAITS OF REALITY 
I. THE NATURE OF BEING 


21. Metaphysics Inevitable 


It is noteworthy that in the list given of the philosophical problems 
that have puzzled mankind, Dr. Dewey includes his own and omits 
those of philosophies he rejects. His own philosophy is epistemological, 
and ethical or social, or he intends it so to be.... He does not intend 
his philosophy to be metaphysical (though a metaphysics is implied) 
and so raise questions about the nature of being, the order of being. 
and man's relation to the whole of reality. He rejects these problems of 
ontology and cosmology as non-philosophical, and so omits them from 
his list. 

But the interesting thing here is that it takes a metaphysics to reject 
a metaphysics. Ontology creeps in. The following statements and 
phrases disclose ontological views: “... completeness and finality are 
out of the question. The very nature of experience is ongoing, chang- 
ing process forbids... the hopeless task of quantitative summation . . . 
Finality does not mean, however, that experience is ended 
hausted ...If there are genuine uncertainties in life T 
ments suggest that it is self-contradictory for 
ontology. The defense of the denial of metaphysics is itself metaphysi- 
cal. These statements in their context imply the rejection of an 
Absolute whose knowledge is complete and whose experience is com- 
prehensive. The displacement of the Absolute leads to its 
by an ongoing, precarious, exhaustless, n 
view can be defended or opposed only 
of philosophy as metaphysical. 


and ex- 
2” These frag- 
philosophy to rule out 


replacement 
aturalistic process. Such a 
by re-instating the conception 


22. Reality as Experience 


The most fundamental value in the experimentalist 


undergoings of men, the 


—everyday human experience—is said to be 
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just as evidential of the nature of nature as is an electron or a star. 
Reality is not considered to be something back of, ulterior to, essentially 
different in kind from, this world of man’s experience; but is held to 
be precisely this world of common experience in all of the myriad 
forms that experience takes. 


23. Mind as Highest Temporal Reality 


=p 

Education, as a human process with a meaning to spell concerning 
the truth, seizes upon mind as the final useful appendage to the 
organism in its upward evolution. That which nature by spontaneous 
variation, the struggle for existence, and the survival of the fit, bestows 
as its last best gift to the organism, education seizes upon to improve, 
thus raising evolution from the unconscious natural to the conscious 
mental plane. The highest type of selective agency of man,—education, 
lays hold upon the highest selected product of nature,—mind, for 
further improvement, thereby indicating mind as the highest type of 
temporal reality. 


24. Mind as Ultimate and Eternal Reality 
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the nature of things is the possibility of development? . .. Can some- 
thing develop from nothing? In disobedience of the dicta alike ol 
medieval scholasticism and modern biology? Can mind come from 
itself! mental? the unlike giving birth to the like. Can 
nd develop out of simple immaturity? time thus making 
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the law of the unity and conservation of the Absolute. Can that 
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ment of unrealized mind which it secures can occur without implying 
that, underneath its whole process and giving power at every point, is 
the one realized mind. Not a first cause in a temporal series of events 
does education reflectively and vainly seek, but an adequate cause 
of its great central fact of development. This it satisfactorily finds only 
in the existence of a mind which needs no development itself, and so 
can guarantee the fruitfulness of all educational efforts for develop- 
ment. 'Thus education upon reflection is forced to hold that the reality 
it declares mental it must also declare actual. 


25. Education Explained in Terms of Will 


A standard must next be sought by which the value of educational 
processes and influences may be judged. I find this standard in the 
conclusion, common, I am confident, to the best philosophy and to the 
soundest science alike, that the facts of nature must be explained, in 
the last resort, in terms of energy, and that energy in turn can be 


conceived only in terms of will, which is the fundamental form of the 
life of mind or spirit. 


26. Personalism as Ultimate Explanation 


Personalism has an intimate relationship with education because it 
teaches that all reality including the school is personal. 
spiritual in nature, the unity of selves or 
than any presupposition of impersonalism. 
personalism is to determine the nature 
which make up the school and ascertain whether the thought. of 
literature and other subjects is personal or impersonal. Since thought 
from its nature must be personal the world which is but an expression 
of the thought of God is personal, and the thought of all 
science and history must also be personal bec 
some thinking mind. The teacher 
ethical school says, must respect other beings 
school which is merely the organization of persons is itself a person 
“writ large.” Teaching is an activity existing between — : 
many personal elements, and personal freedom for its supreme 
E o 
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IL THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 


27. Education According to Nature 


God makes all things good: man meddles with them and they become 
evil. He forces one soil to yield the products of another, one tree to 
bear another's fruit. He confuses and confounds time, place, and 
natural conditions. He mutilates his dog, his horse, and his slave. He 
destroys and defaces all things: he loves all that is deformed and 
monstrous; he will have nothing as nature made it, not even man 
himself, who must learn his paces like a saddle-horse, and be shaped to 
his master's taste like the trees in his garden. 

Yet things would be worse without this education, and mankind 
cannot be made by halves. Under existing conditions a man left to 
himself from birth would be more of a monster than the rest. Prejudice, 
authority, necessity, example, all the social conditions into which we 
are plunged. would stifle nature in him and put nothing in her place. 

* * * 

Plants are fashioned by cultivation, man by education. If a man were 
born tall and strong, his size and strength would be of no good to him 
till he had learnt to use them; they would even harm him by prevent 
ing others from coming to his aid; left to himself he would die of 
want before he knew his needs. We lament the helplessness of infancy; 
we fail to perceive that the race would have perished had not man 
begun by being a child. i - 

We are born weak, we need strength; helpless, we need aid; foolish, 
we need reason. All that we lack at birth, all that we need when we 
come to man's estate, is the gift of education. 

This education comes to us from nature, from men, or from things. 
The inner growth of our organs and faculties is the education of nature, 
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illusory, for who can hope to direct every word and deed ol all with 
whom ‘the child has to do. 

Viewed as an art, the success of education is almost impossible, since 
the essential conditions of success are beyond our control. Our efforts 
may bring us within sight of the goal, but fortune must favour us if 
we are to reach it. 

What is this goal? As we have just shown, it is the goal of nature. 
Since all three modes of education must work together, the two that 
we can control must follow the lead of that which is bevond our control. 


* * * 
‘The natural man lives for himself; he is the unit, the whole, de 


ent only on himself 
of a 


pend 
and on his like. The citizen is but the numerator 
fraction, whose value depends on its denominator; his v 
depends upon the whole, that is, on the community. Good social 
institutions are those best fitted to make a man unnatural, to exchange 
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that he no longer regards himself as one, but as 
and is only conscious of the common life. 
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citizen. He will be of no use 
of our day, a Frenchman 


premacy of natural feelings in social 


hesitating 
will be neither a man 
to himself nor to others. Hew 
» an Englishman, one of the gre 


nor a 
ill be a man 
at middle class. 
* 


* * 


Our inner conflicts these contradictions. Dr 
Way by nature and that way by man, compelled to 


we make a compromise and reach neither goal. 


are caused by awn this 


yield to both forces, 
* 


* * 


In the natural order men 
that of manhood, so th 
in that calling and tho 


are all equal and their c 
at à well-educated man can 


se related to it. 
my pupil is intended for the 


parents chose a calling for hi 
the trade I would tea 


ommon calling is 
not fail to do well 
It matters little tc 
army, the church, or 
m nature call 
ch him. When he le 


> me whethei 
the law. Before his 
ed him to be a man. Life is 


aves me, I grant you, he wi 
i A |o grant you, he will 
A neither a magistrate, a soldier, nor a priest; he will be a man. All 
that becomes a man he will learn as quickly as another. In vain will 
fate change his Station, he will alw 


ays be in his right place. 
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28. Naturalistic Aims Unsatisfactory 


The form of a system of education, e.g., the naturalistic, is deter- 
mined by its goal. But what is the goal of naturalistic education? 
Since the naturalistic educators deny existence outside of nature, it 
al must be found within nature. But where, in 
nature, should we locate our goal? If in man, who is a part of nature, 
then the naturalistic system breaks down into either individualistic 
or social education, depending upon whether we make individual man 
center of education. If we locate our goal in 
the non-man part of nature, we fall into the dilemma of drawing an 
aim for the education of man, who is on the highest stage in the 
from the lower evolutionary stages. Lastly, if we 
a whole, then education would be nothing 
nature; for man, being a part of nature, 
is evolving according to natural laws. But if we adopt this viewpoint, 
t of the thoroughgoing naturalist, we theoretically can't 
do anything about man’s education; for man, being a part of nature, 
will live according to natural law, no matter what he does, or in what 
direction he grows. All will be “natural development.” Practically, 
however, the teacher watches the child's development, and either 
discourages traits which the child evinces from time to 
cher must have a criterion, which he can’t 
e child's traits, good or bad, are "natural" 
manifest themselves and develop according to nature. Accord- 
agogues usually draw their criteria from ethics, 
ilistic education again fails to find a goal for 


follows that the go 


or generic mankind the 


evolutionary process, 
locate our goal in nature as 
more than living according to 


which is tha 


encourages or 
time. But to do that, the tea 
draw from nature because th 
and they 
ingly naturalistic ped 
with the result that nature 
itself within nature. 


29. Naturalism as the Uniform and Essential 


another is the doctrine that has lately 
lucation. It is the doctrine that holds 
that the natural. world, the world of sensible things and physical 
The supernatural is superstition. As the bounda- 
those of superstition must necessarily 


Naturalism in one form or 
come to prevail in American ec 


change, is all there is. 
ries of knowledge are extended, 


28. Gustav G Schoenchen. The Activily school. New York: Longmans, Green & 

28. av G. 

— M Pricing "phe Philosophy of Education," in R. N. Montgomery 

(ed), 29, a ami Rainey 1 Conference. Chicago: University of 
D». The 


Chicago Press. 1938- 
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contract. Since John Dewey the leaders of our profession have insisted 
that the scope of education be limited to the world of physical and 
social change. They hold that we have outgrown the superstition that 
this world is preparation for the next. The end of man is no longe 
that beatitude which comes through the vision of the Divine Essence. 
The end of man is restricted to what may be accomplished here on 
earth. We must devote ourselves to those studies which, we think, will 
prepare our pupils to live in the here and now. 
Naturalism should stand for an educational progr: 
and directed toward the nature of things. Oddly enough American 
educational naturalism does nothing of the sort. It is really a false 
naturalism which turns us away from nature; it is an empiricism which 
leads us to concern ourselves not with nature but with experience. 


Empiricism is content with experience. True naturalism would pass 
through experience to the nature of things. 


am based upon 


* * * 


The ancient sophists held that fire was natural because it burned in 
Greece and Persia alike, today and long ago. Laws, they said, were 
conventional because they vary with the time and place. In this saying 


there is a true insight and a false note. The true insight is that n 
is the uniform, the permanent. It, is not st 


nance shows regular features and 
false note is that conventions are n 
Convention, like art, must h 
human nature 
of men. 


ature 
atic, but its changing counte- 
a certain fixity of expression. ‘The 
ot entirely fortuitous and irregular. 
ave a natural basis, and in that ‘basis, 
, is the source of uniformity in the Variegated practices 


This brings us to one more distin 
nature. The nature of 


ction involved in the notion of 
stitution; wh 


anything is that which is essential to its con- 
t at makes it a thing of a certain sort. But we know th 
things are not only of a certain sort; they are also individual and 
unique things of that sort. We are forced to distinguish the natu P f 
things from all accidents of their individuality, The n pia 
does not exhaust the character of John Smith; 
John Smith by knowing only his individual cha 
know him as a man, having a human n 
participate. 


at 


ature of man 
but we do not know 
Tacteristics. We must 


ature in which all other men 


ion : the distinction be 
knowledge and opinion. Knowledge has nature for its tnr 
: the 


essential, the universal, the uniform. Opinion is concerned w 
ventions and particulars, An educational program is sou di i 
tic if it seeks primarily to inculcate knowledge rather es 
directs students to the understanding ofn : : 


ith con- 
y naturalis. 
than opinion; if it 
ature instead of giving them 
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information about conventions; if it deals with the universal and the 
uniform rather than the particular and the variable. I do not mean 
that the study of convention is not part of education. I mean only that 
it must be a subordinate part and that it must be studied not for its 
own sake but for the sake of the contribution it can make to the com- 
prehension of nature. The false naturalism that now prevails is so 
occupied with the startling variety of the changing world that it does 
netrate to the nature of things. That is what I mean by saying 


not pe 
alism is not naturalism at all; it is empiricism. 


that contemporary natur 
arv naturalism in education often appeals to the natural 
1 The appeal is specious. The good scientist 
sal and the invariant to be the object of his 
alizations with which research concludes that 
. Scientists attempt to formulate 


Contempor 
scientists for support. 
always holds the univer 
research. It is the gener 
constitute the grand scheme ol science 
ing change, and in doing so they separate the 


essential [rom the accidental, the universal from the particular. We 


must not be misled by what scientists say or by the wildly empirical 
ir teaching. Science, when it is true science, is 


the. principles underly 


character of some of the 


not the collection ol data; it is the determination of general laws. 


Nor can contemporary naturalists in education appeal for help to 
the theory ol evolution. Nothing in The Origin of Species or since 
justifies the view that everything is in flux, or, I may add, that all 
change is beneficial. It is naive to suppose that evolution denies con- 
stants and uniformities. The problem of the origin ol species would 
be meaningless if there were no species. A species 1s the constant and 
uniform nature of an indefinite number of animals. A group of animals 
belong to a species because they have this nature. If you deny that 
there is nature in this sense, y ind you 
make nonsense out of the problem and theory of evolution. So long as 
a species exists, it is a constant, a set of related characteristics essentially 
the same for all the individuals occurring in that species. Now man 
is a biological species. All men belong to this species and their specific 
human nature is à constant in the world of change. This constant must 
be the object ol the science of man and of all the studies ol human 
affairs, lor conventions can be grasped only in pie of it. To use the 
theory of evolution or indeed any of the ideas or methods of natural 

: alf of naturalism as we now use the 


science as an argunie ot 

term in education is simply unsophisticated. 

It is in those disciplines dealing with man and society that the 
IS 1 


naturalists have produced the aen vd ane conventions The 
process is about AS follows. We are gomg A y bre Nature is 
those things which can be touched, observ E de beue ierit Since the 
only aspects of man that can be investigate this way are physiological, 


ou deny the existence of speci 


nt in beh 
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psychology is a physiological science. In so far, then, as psychology 
deals with anything of importance, it is physiology—all about muscles 
and the central nervous system. The nature of man as distinguished 
from the other animals scarcely appears in it. 

The result is that there is no such thing as the intellectual life of 
man. The mind is regarded as a biochemical mechanism developed to 
solve practical problems. There is no such thing as the truth. All the 
ideas that men have had were conventions of their time and place and 
may be disregarded, since we live in a different time and usually in a 
different place. The thing to do is to get together and pull for the 
benefit of the community. But what is the benefit ol. the community? 
Science cannot tell us. It may secure us the control of nature; but it 
cannot tell us what to do with it after we have got it. The wisdom ol 
our forefathers cannot tell us. By definition they lived in a different 
time. The naturalists say that philosophy cannot tell us because it is 
mere words; it isn't about "scientific facts"; science is always correcting 
it and limiting its scope just as it is always restricting religion and 
other superstitions. It is, therefore, in those fields in which the aim of 
the activity as well as the laws of it is important that the doctrine of 
naturalism has caused the most confusion. In courses in law, ethics, 
politics, economics, and history, we have descriptions of what is 


and 
has been because we can have nothing else. The critic 


must have some 
standard for criticism. What works is an unworkable standard. What 


is in accordance with man's nature, and he 
sible because our naturalists will h 
There is nothing left but 
between what is natural 


nce best for man, is inadmis- 
ave nothing to do with man's nature. 
description which makes no distinction 
and what is conventional. 
reconcile insistence on convention with the 
human action. 


It is impossible to 
possibility of principles in 
Yet a contemporary economist tells us that “we must 
remember that there are certain economic principles which have 


validity irrespective of the historical framework in which they operate." 
Tf this is so, it must be because of the consistency of human nature and 
of the world in which we live. If there are such principles, it would 
appear that there must be principles of equal validity in law, history. 
sociology, ethics, and politics, for these disciplines also deal with män. 
If human nature is constant in economics, it must be constant in these 
other disciplines, too. In these other disciplines, too, our principal 
aim should be to communicate these principles. 

I hasten to add that I by no means 
sole aim of instruction in these or any 
of general principles. Convention is aily life as nature 
is. But unless nature is understood, convention is incomprehensible. It 
is something to be memorized and that is all. If we had to choose (as 


am to be taken as saying that the 
other fields is the communication 
as Important in d 
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we do not) between teaching general principles and teaching conven- 
tions illustrating them, we should, however. be forced to choose general 
principles, because with a grasp of those a student might understand 
conventions as he met them after graduation. He is not likely to come 
to an understanding of general principles without the guidance which 
the educational system was intended to provide. 

also, that I am not here discussing pedagogical 


I hasten to add, 
method. It is perfectly possible to consider convention first, such as the 
government of the pupil's city, state, or country, and pass from it to a 
ation of the nature of the state. I should not feel moved to 
got to the nature of the state or unless 


consider 


protest unless the pupil never 
the teacher left him with the notion that the convention described was 


nature. The problem here is not how to teach. ‘This question is sub- 
juestion what to teach, the question which in our 


ordinate to the c 
lucational housing, administration, method, and 


excitement about ec 


finance we have most neglected. 
In education with a capital E, education as a whole, as distinguished 


from education in any particular branch of knowledge, the doctrine of 
naturalism has led to most unfortunate results. I shall mention only 
two. It has produced emphasis on the immediately useful. It has 
destroved the curriculum. If there is nothing true except what work 

if there is no knowledge except information about the past and 
if there are no principles, then certainly what we should do 
|a living. They should be familiar with 


g 
They should study salesmanship 


present; 
is to train our pupils to cart 
current. technological conventions. 


and typewriting . - - . ] 

Naturalism has destroyed the curriculum in the same way. There is 
be taught except things obviously not worth teaching. 
ave great men and women to do the teaching. 
ignificant significant. If the student learns 
it least be illumined by the radiance 


nothing to 
Therefore we must h 
Only they can make the ins : 
no subject matter, his life will : 
ol these great personalities. Pay no 
Get Solomon in all his glory to st 


will get an education. . ; 
I think they would. The trouble is that there is only one Solomon, 


and he has. been a T Vhat chance have ordinary teachers 


like us to light up t 


attention to what vou should teach. 
t behind the desk, and your pupils 


ong time dead. V 
he dark recesses of the cosmetic industry or enliven 


the reports of the Census Bureau? If the curriculum can be about con- 
vention, there is no convention it cannot be about. There is no trivi- 
ality too slight for us. If the major premise is that convention shall be 
taught, a perfectly good syllogism justifying a curriculum including 
everything from table manners to surrealism can be readily developed. 
It is thus that the course of study has sunk in the morass of the 
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insignificant. There is nothing to tell us what is significant and what 
not. 

There is another way in which the destruction of the curriculum is 
defended which takes its origin from the same source. If nature means 
convention, then we are not dealing with human nature in the class- 
room. We are dealing with individuals. Individuals are different. Hence 
no curriculum is worth developing. Each individual must receive 
different treatment, The way to determine what treatment to give him 
is to determine what interests him. Whatever interests him is what he 
should study. This is a doctrine of what is called Progressive Education. 

The trouble is that, though individuals are different, they are also 
the same. The sameness is their human nature. If, as the Progressive 
Educators say they wish to do, we want to "socialize" our pupils, we 
are not likely to accomplish it by emphasizing their conventional as 
against their natural characteristics. We do not wish, if this is our aim, 
to indulge individuality. We wish to develop humanity. Such a 
desire will require us to have a course of study which will emphasize 
the common qualities of man and the constant qualities of his nature 
rather than the accidents of an individual. 

Progressive Education has made great contributions to the method ol 
education. It has restored interest to its role in learning. 
fair to say that without interest nothing can be t: 
follow that whatever is interesting must be 
what the subjects are that must be taught 
ing a way as we can. 

At this point I beg to say that I deprecate the 
Progressive Educators of the word ‘ 
body who does not ag; 


It is probably 
tught. It does not 
taught. We must discover 
and teach them in as interest- 


appropriation by the 
'progressive." By inference every- 
ree with them is reactionary. 


* * * 


To the naturalist-become-conventiona 


relative truth tested by what works. This is supposed to be a “liberal” 
position. We see at once that in theoretical matters nothing can be 
said for it. One who holds that two and two make five is not a liberal; 
he is a fool. In practical matters there is no doubt that more than theory 
is required. Practical wisdom is, in effect, theory plus experience. But 
there must be some standard of what constitutes "working." Fascism 
seems to be working in Italy today. Injustice seems to be prevailing in 
China. Are these things right or true because they have not yet been 


Stopped? Convention as the test of morals, cust 
h om as the test of law, 


“success” as the test of truth—these are the criteria to which, odd] 
enough, naturalism has brought us. ' , 


We are sometimes given to understand th 


list there is no truth except 


at nobody can be a liberal 
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unless he holds that everybody is entitled to his own opinion. Of course, 
nobody actually believes this. Nobody would say that a person who 
had never studied a subject was entitled to an opinion about it. 
Liberal professors claim freedom only for other professors; they do not 
think the uninitiated layman is entitled to an opinion of their work. 
And frequently in faculty meetings I have heard them suggest that 
professors in other departments were not competent to pass judgment 
upon them. Of course, we are all liberals in the sense that we do not 
want to shoot anybody who disagrees with us. We will let him live. But 
we do not really believe that his opinion is as good as ours. We do not 
think he may be right. In fact, we know he is wrong. 

True liberalism springs from an understanding of man, his rights, 
his duties, his powers, and his ends. It springs, too, from a compre- 
hension of the difference between knowledge and opinion. On matters 
of opinion men may differ, though it is to be hoped that they will 
make some effort to make their opinions intelligent. Nor should we be 
forced to hold that the opinion of a dunce and a dullard, even on a 
matter of opinion, was as valuable as the opinion of a wise man. On 
matters of knowledge men should agree. The object of education is to 
help them toward agreement. If men were perfectly rational, they 
might still disagree on matters of opinion. They would no longer 
disagree on matters of knowledge. The aim of education is to increase 


the rationality of the race. 


30. Naturalism False Apart from Supernatural 


n of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes 
al Christian formation in the teaching of youth, 
is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or in part, on the 
l or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, and relying on the 
nature, is unsound. Such, generally speaking, 


... Every forn 
or weakens supernatur 


denia 
sole powers of human 


are those modern systems bez 
pretended self-government and unrestrained freedom on the part of 
T o 


the child, and which diminish or even suppress the teacher's authority 
and action, attributing to the child an exclusive primacy of initiative, 
and an activity independent of any higher law, natural or Divine, in 
the work of his education. 
If any of these terms are used, less properly, to denote the necessity 
ofa gradually more active cooperation on the part of the pupil in his 
own education; if the intention is to banish from education despotism 


“The Christian Education ot Youth,” Catholic Educational 


iring various names which appeal to a 


go. Pope Pius XI, 
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and violence, which, by the way, just punishment is not, this would be 
correct, but in no way new... 

But alas! it is clear [rom the obvious meaning of the words and from 
experience, that what is intended by not a few, is the withdrawal of 
education from every sort of dependence on the Divine law. So today 
we see, strange sight indeed, educators and philosophers who spend 
their lives in searching for a universal moral code of education, as if 
there existed no Decalogue, no Gospel law, no law even of nature 
stamped by God on the heart of man, promulgated by right reason, 
and codified in positive Revelation by God himself in the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments. These innovators are wont to refer contemptuously to 
Christian education as "heteronomous," "passive," "obsolete," because 
founded upon the authority of God and His holy law. 

Such men are miserably deluded in their claim to emancipate, as 
they say, the child, while in reality they are making him the slave of his 
own blind pride and of his disorderly affections, which, as a logical 


consequence of this false system, come to be justified as legitimate 
demands of a so-called autonomous nature. 


III. STATIC AND DYNAMIC 


31. Permanence Stems from Man, Change from Society 


Once this concept of the curriculum as the tool in the h 
teacher to be used in the realiz 
the question immediately 


ands of the 
ation of educational aims is accepted, 
arises, "Is this a 
to continued improvement?” 
the curriculum will 


perfect tool, or is it subject 
In other words, is it to be expected that 
be constantly undergoing changes; or, on the 
contrary, can we ever expect that some day it will reach perfection, 
and the only task of the teacher will be to improve his technique in 
its use? In answering this question there are two principles which give 
us guidance, one which we may call the principle of permanence, the 
other the principle of change. The principle of perm À 
from the nature of man; the principle l 


society. No one questions that society is constantly undergoing changes 
These changes during the last half century have been so manifold and 
so important, that we could hardly expect the curriculum of the school 
n keep up with them, even if it were thought desirable that all social 
changes should be immediately reflected by changes in the curricul 

Any school that tries to keep up with all social changes, introducing 


31. William F. Cunningham, The Pivotal i 
ni a a an bib al Problems of Education. New York: The 


anence arises 
of change, from the nature of 


and 
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them before they have proved their worth for the betterment of social 
living, would be so lacking in stability that it would be ruinous for 
the lives of the individual pupils who form its clientele and for the 
welfare of the society in which they are soon to be the adult members. 
We have the other principle, however, to offset the inherent dissipating 
tendencies of the principle of change, and this is the principle of 
permanence. As said above, it arises from the nature of man. In spite 
of the statement of some psychologists so-called, who tell us that human 
nature is constantly undergoing changes, and that the business of the 
new education is to accelerate these changes, we contend that just 
the contrary is the true statement of the case. Psychologically, the 
forces resident within man are the same today as they have been from 
the beginning, and the same as they will be tomorrow. Tt is the forces 
outside of man that are constantly undergoing changes. On this 
principle, there are certain elements within the curriculum, if it is to 

perfection of man’s nature as it unfolds 


be an instrument for the 
through childhood and adolescence into adulthood, which will always 


remain substantially the same. Thus, language study will always 
remain the core of the curriculum of general education, though, of 
course, the particular language that constitutes that core will change 
from people to people. In China it will be Chinese, but in the United 
States of America it will be English; and language study, taught either 
formally in language classes or informally in other classes in which it 
is the medium of instruction, will always be one of the essential ele- 
ments of the curriculum in general education. 

The reason for this is obvious. In our concept of the nature of man 
there is a duality. Man is matter and spirit, united in substantial union 
to form the being we call man. On this basis, man, therefore, is an 
animal carrying on many activities in common with the members of 
brute creation, but the matter of chief concern to the school is that he 
is a rational animal. From this rationality arise two powers which mark 
man off from animals of the lower orders namely, the power of 
thought and the power of expression. When we say the power of 
thought, we mean, of course, the ability to do abstr act thinking. Think- 
ing in the concrete may be ascribed to animals of the lower order. 
After all, a dog knows his master; and knowing, even on this level, is 
a kind of thinking. But conceptual thought, abstract thinking, is an 
entirely different affair, and this is peculiarly dharantenistie Siman: In 
the same way, expression on @ very low level is characteristic of the 
lower animals, but only in a metaphorical ates m be said to 
have a language: and nowhere do we find » en the slig ip^ gu ol 

itten language. Perhaps even more important 


anything resembling @ WT : 
ede kind i dá fact that language is not only a tool for com- 
u 
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munication; it is a tool for thinking. Words are labels for ideas, and as 
labels they are of particular importance in the realm of abstract 
thinking. Without such labels it is hard to see how the mind could 
hold ideas before it, comparing one with another, discovering relation- 
ships between ideas, that is, making inferences, and this is the very 
nature of abstract thinking. Hence we repeat: on the level of general 
education, language must always be the core of the curriculum. 


32. Education as Realization of the Eternally Self-Realized 


The reasonable, the divine, has absolute power to realize itself. It 
has run its perfect course from eternity. It is not so powerless that it 
must wait for some far-off beginning. The world stands as the realiza- 
tion of the divine reason; only upon the surface rules the play of 
unintelligent caprice. It, therefore, may be considered complete and 
independent; at least with as much, and, perhaps, with more, correct- 


ness than may the individual just growing into manhood. ‘Thus the 
man acts with reason in giving up his plan of making the world anew, 
and in striving instead to work out his personal aims, desires and 
interests only ı member of the world. Even so there is room for 


honorable, farreaching, creative activity. For, although the world 
must be regarded as complete, still it is no dead thing, nor inert. But, 


like the life-process in general, it ever renews itself while at the same 
time it is ever adva 


ancing. The man’s work is a part of his renewal and 
advancement. 


So, while it is true that a man can bring forth only w 
present, it is also true that progress is the result of his activity. But it 
takes an enormous lever to move the w 


orld. A vast number of indi- 
viduals must labor at it. However, if a man after a half century of work 
looks back, he will see that there has been progress... For this it is 
necessary, above all things, that the training of the young man be 
adequate. 


hat is already 


33. Genuine Novelty in Change 


It becomes now necessary to inquire regarding the nature of the world 
we live in. The older educational view, which formed also the starting 
point for the scientific (measuring) movement, expected, as we have 
32. George William Frederick Hegel, quoted in F. 
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seen, to set before the young what they were to study and learn. This 
view began back in such days as Boas tells us about, when man could 
go thirty thousand years without perceptibly changing his culture. In 
such days, and much later, each generation so nearly repeated the 
us education largely restricted itself to handing 


preceding that conscio 
ation what the elders had previously received 


on to the rising gener 


from their parents. 

Later, when knowledge began to be seriously studied, it was largely 
thought of authoritatively fixed either by revelation or by necessary 
laws of nature and thought. In any case, it was the individual's duty 
act accordingly. Now this outlook implicitly 


to acquire and accept and 
supposed a fixed-in-advance future: 
Yea, the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the last day of reckoning shall read. 


Until very recently these words perhaps held for most of us, some 
seeing the fixing as foreknowledge and predestination and others as 
the working of nature's eternal and inclusive laws. To be sure, novelty 
was a fact, but somehow it was negligible. To the orthodox theologian. 
everything was predestined. To the classical philosopher who looked 
at things sub specie aeternitatis, change was unreal. To the physical 
scientist, all apparent ch 
of eternal elements, all of w 


ange was but the motion and recombination 
hich we might in time hope to foretell with 


certainty. 

From this point 0 
ing in distinct skills, 
any event, it was limited 


{ view, education was specific, consisting of train- 
habits, facts, ete. ‘Thinking was soft-pedaled; in 
1 to the few. Personality was slighted. Education 
was to make people efficient according to a prearranged plan. This 
fixedness in advance might reach also further. The system of social 
institutions was often conceived as already substantially fixed. Educa- 
tion, as stated by one writer, was to be thought of as a process “of 
ming individuals so that they will conform to institutions. 


Schools were devised to “insure the transformation of every child so 
into a being able and willing to conform to the social 
ought,” this social pattern not being thought of 


transfor 


lar as possible, 
pattern of action and th 
as in process of change. 


* * * 


proponent of this position 
ations inherent in it. (Fortunately, perhaps, 
) The tendencies are there, however, and 


We do not have to suppose that amy 


accepted all the implic 
people are not 50 consistent.) ^' 
school work has suffered accordingly. 


But is life so fixed-in-advance that a “complete science ol psychology,” 
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as one author suggests, is conceivable? Are our existing institutions s 
fixed and perfect that education e 


sts simply or even primarily to 
transform individuals into conformity with them? Is life so fixed in 
advance that its problems and their solutions can be blue printed? Is 
the human personality to be constructed in the same mechanical 
fashion as the engineer makes a bridge? A generation ago when the 
science of physics seemed perfected and all phenomena were expected 
by scientists to come under the fatalism of its iron laws (Psychology to 
be reduced to physiology, and physiology in its turn to chemistry and 
physics) it required hardihood for Peirce and James and Dewey to 
uphold the doctrine of an unsettled and contingent future. But they 
took the stand. And now physics itself renouncing practically all 
former fundamental assumptions, has joined them. Out 
thinking there has come a 
events are still in the making. 


its 
of better 
practical consensus that actually novel 


We feel safe, then, in asserting that the future with which man deals 
is not fixed, but is in continual process. The world of affairs, both as a 
whole and in its significant details, gives us always a process of unique 
becoming. Life develops novelly, always mingling the familiar and 
unfamiliar. By means of the old and familiar 
the situation at hand and can 


; We see somewhat into 
; in some measure, control it. But there 
are limits beyond which we cannot see or control, and these limits are 
never known beforehand. These several characteristics of the total lile 
process affect crucially the situ 
affect crucially our 
managed. 


faces and so 
and how it should be 
widespread creative thinking 
ary. No mere fixed-in-advance responses 


l „oar ind of world. Being novelly developing, it 
requires thinking and not mere habit to de; 


The opposed position (more or less reia Y 
! pos Or less set out above) is that the stream 
of life and affairs consists entirely of the recombination of eternal 
elements, seeming novelty being due solely ; 
this basis, expanding science would oy 
ignorance and master more and "inne 
foretell ever better what to ex i 
would call, on the one hand, for experts to identif ce ir i E» 
problems and find the answers reo ag: aic 
9n the expert-made answer. 
have need of thinking, 
answer-habits drilled int 
During the generatio 
sought in varying degr 
schools, But with novel 


for teachers to pass 


us. The expert few would 


the rest of us could rely sufficiently on the 
© us by our teachers, 


n just past those wh 
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life, it becomes impossible to foreknow the answers so that mere 
habit-drill will suffice. Take so simple a thing as crossing a busy street 
which has no traffic lights. No mother, however wise, could stay at 
home and make a nonthinking* plan whereby her young child might 
safely cross this street when he comes to it. The problem cannot be 
solved in advance, but only on the spot in terms of what is then and 
there going on. The same is characteristic of life in all its significant 
aspects. Whether to start walking, where to walk and how fast, when to 
stop, are all matters of conscious control adjusted to the ends which 
one is pursuing. 

The conclusion from this is an emphasis upon thinking as the rule 
of life. And education becomes primarily the process of building up 
good thinking with, of course, the correlative habits of acting obedi- 
ently to the best thinking one can do. Acting upon thinking may then 
be taken as the unit element of the educative process. Our aim would 
accordingly be that the child have such varied opportunities of acting 
on thinking as would promise best to build up in him good thinking 
always with correlative appropriate action. 


34. Change Implies the Changeless 


What we want to know is whether there really is a world of reality, 
changeless in character, which is grasped by the intellect, qwhichsremains 
despite man’s denial and social change, which is implied even by the 
process of change itself. 

Now thought does possess just such a world, and it can be shown to 
do so. In general, it is the realm of concepts, essences, universals. The 
very notion of change implies the changeless. Without the permanent 
there is no impermanent. The only constant may be change, yet there 
is a constant. If there were only change, we might not be conscious 
of it, as we are not conscious of the weight of the air which is always 
present but never sensed. Certain characteristics even of changing 

ange, for example, all phenomena have both 


phenomena do not ch jos pou 
form and content, both figure and stuff. Here is a ormal changeless 


truth about our changing world... The changeless conceptual order 
is one thing, the changing perceptual order is a different thing. And the 
changeless conceptual order permeates the changing perceptual order 
as changeless space permeates changing matter. These views remain 
in any actual or conceivable form of human society. Educationally, they 
mean that there is an intellectual which is concerned, as the pragmatic 
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i i ractical; and also that there is 
i says, with the changing prac ical; o d uw | 
ed denied by the pragmatic philosophy, which is conce ned 
sth thë changeless order of things. Our education should adjust E 
dn changeless as well as the changing. That is the kind of worl 
to 
we live in. 


IV. TEMPORAL, AND ETERNAL. 


35. Being and Becoming 


The category of ultimate reality is being; of temporal reality, and so 
of education, is becoming. Through education the individual becomes 


in time what he eternally is. Never-ending life is God's education ol 
man into His own likeness. 


36. Education a Temporal Process 


Reality is the heavenly city of philosophy and education is one of its 
signboards. 


What then is the reality as indicated by education? 
to put the facts of education all together so 
things are seen, viz, education is 
poral process, Education is a w 
developing a man into the fulne 

+. Education belon 


Attempting first 
as to view them as one, two 
a world-process, and it is a tem- 
orld-process; it is the world at work 
ss of his stature... 
gs decidedly to the tempor: 


me, any educational process is unimaginable... 
Time is the presupposition of education, without which as the logical 
condition of succession, of change from less to more, no development 
could take place. 


al process. In that 


37. Eternal Dimension of Education 


--. The conception that the process is identical with the product is 
incomplete. It assumes that the process is all the reality there is, and 
that all reality is temporal in character, These are ] 
indeed and run counter to much good Philosophical 
GI NM 
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other days and of to-day. Are the principles of the process also in 
process? Eddington says that Einstein does not deny absolutes; he only 
affirms they are harder to find than had been thought. All-devouring 
would seem to be one of them. Mathematics has its 
as well as its changing curves. Plato has his unchang- 
Las his changing sensations. We ourselves have an 
f reference in ourselves; in a sense, though chang- 
Now the recognition of this non-temporal or 


ing, we remain the same. 
eternal aspect of experience makes it impossible for us to regard the 


process, even when including its own product, as the sum of reality. 
And our education, to be complete, must consequently adjust us to 
the whole of reality of which we are a part. Our education would then 
be viewed as progress in the consciousness of our relation to the whole 
of reality of which the process is indisputably a part. Our definition 
in: Education is the increasing realization of the temporal and 


space, not time, 
unchanging limits 
ing concepts as wel 
unchanging centre o 


might run: 
eternal values of life. 


48. Artistic Teaching Indifferent to Time 
... Sad to tell, education sometimes follows the lead of fashion rather 


than that of art.. i de 
The artist teacher seeks, then, to see his work in its eternal aspect . . . 


Nothing is more characteristic of true art than a fine indifference to 
time. The artist works for the far future because he works for that: 
which abides—for that which conquers time. And as he works for all 
the future, he lays tribute on all the past, rejecting nothing merely 
because it hath been before. And then, how patiently he labors on, 
ays freely as if they were his without stint. He knows 
“to bide his time, and can his fame abide.” There are teachers who 
who must have immediate and striking success or their 
Their chief educational agency is suggestion in its more 
and when that fails, all is lost. 


spending his d 


cannot wait; 
spirit is gone. 
hypnotic form; 


39- Space- Time Location of Education 
ocial action, education always has a geographical 


Being a form of s 1 
it is therefore specific, local, and dynamic, not 


and cultural location; 
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i ing; a function of a particula 
general, universal, and unchanging; jt is a Hon d p — 
society at a particular time and place in history; it is rooted 


: i in f 
actual culture and expresses the philosophy and recognized needs o 
that culture. 


V. NOVEL AND PRIMORDIAL 


40. Certainty and Probability 


We cannot usefully discuss the organization of universities, con- 
sidered as educational institutions, apart from a preliminary survey of 
the general character of human knowledge, and of some special features 
of modern life... 

In the first place, there is the division into ce 
Some items we are certain about, others are m 
is an obvious common sense about this 
goes back to Plato. The class of cert 
In one subdivision are certain large gener 
multiplication table, axioms as 
certain aesthetic and moral presuppositions, In the other 
are momentary discriminations of 
example, a state of feeling—h 
example, an item of sense p 
at this moment. But recollec 
Thus this latter subd 
There is mere imitation of certainty, 

In the class of probabilities there 
as to the goings on of this w 
as these happenings are qu 
relevant. 


rtainty and probability. 
atters of opinion. There 
doctrine, and its enunciation 
ainties falls into two subdivisions. 
al truths,—for example, the 
to quantitative “more or less,"—and 
subdivision 
one’s cwn state of mind: for 
àppiness at this moment 
€rception—th 
tion and inte 
livision just touch 


; and for another 
at colored shape experienced 
rpretation are both deceitful. 
€s certainty and then loses it. 


are to be found 
orld of temporal succes 
alified by the certainties 


all our judgments 
sion, except so far 
whenever they are 


* * * 


'The bearing oft 


hese doctrines on the 
be missed. In the 


procedures of education cannot 
first place: Develop intellectual activities by a knowl- 


applicable to human 
nderstanding ol each student to 
1 in respect to those types of occurrences 
ill be of major importance in the exercise ol 


d place: Give him adequate knowledge of the 


; Satislaction Which are open to a 
human being, 


under conditions rele 
aie 
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41. Creation and Discovery 


While the fullest recognition needs to be given, if education is to 
remain vital, to independent thought, creative activity, experiment, 
and adventure, it has to be borne in mind at the same time that the 
adventure is always a search for a reality which, while in one sense 
sts. What the prophetic 


it has to be created, in another sense already exis 
mind creates is not entirely its own creation, but rather something 


which it is able to create because it has first been found. 


42. Unexpected Results of Experimentation 


It is often imagined that educational experiments are unnecessary, 
and that a judgment as to whether a thing will be good or not can 
be reached on rational grounds alone. This is a great error, and 
experience teaches that with our experimenis there very often appear 
effects entirely different from those which were expected. Since it all 
depends upon experiments, it is clear that no one generation can 


present a complete educational plan. 


43. No Two Children Alike 


One of the most striking results of biological research is the dis 
covery that every sexually produced individual in the world is unique, 
the first and last of its identical kind. This results from the fact that 
the inheritance units and their possible permutations are so numerous 
and the environments are so varied that no two persons in the world 
are identical, unless they have come from one and the same egg by a 
process of fission or budding. Psychical personalities and characteristics 
differ as much as physical ones, and consequently no single kind of 
environment or education is best for all persons. Wise parents and 
teachers can help children to discover their aptitudes and limitations, 
but in the main and especially with older pupils this is and should 
be a process of self-discovery. The motto of Socrates, "Know thyself,” 
is still the motto of every wise teacher, and probably no other knowl- 
edge is so important as the knowledge of one's own peculiar self. 


41. International Missionary Council, Jerusalem Meeting, Vol. 1]. New York: The 
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44. Irreducible Uniqueness of Individuality 


Experience discloses that nature is a process. “It is a Scene of 
incessant beginnings and endings" in which unique, individualized 
events emerge. No analysis, no matter how far it is carried, can legiti- 
mately eliminate these qualitatively unique occurrences. Individuality 
is therefore considered to be an "irreducible trait" of all existence. In 
the process of interaction, which is nature, novel events emerge. These 
later events are in no sense less real than those which preceded them. 
Each occurrence is to be taken at full face value for whatever traits it 
exhibits in its behavior. The nature of a thing is found in what it 


does, not in some alleged underlying substance from which it is sup- 
posed to be made. 


45. Imperfection and Uncertainty Un 


At the outset of life the human being is a chaos of impulses, each 
useful in itself, but all relatively independent. From the point of view 
of the highest ideal of growth, these impulses are to be brought from 
chaos to such complete order th 


at not only in the individual, 
relations to society, there shall be no chaos left 


unity of life. And the educator is to do wh 
growth in the child. Could we now describe in definite and material 
terms the content of this ideal of the pertect unity of character, could 
we tell what the man, and what the social order, would be like, in 
which the ideal were thus absolutely realized, then indeed we should 
have that “universal” and of education which the 
eighteenth century dre however, we cannot describe 
the perfectly organize we have never seen it, and 
at tends toward it to the vicissitudes 


ur nation. Any concrete account and 
€ may attem 


Pt will, therefore, have 

í a : ANY complete plan of education that we 

may devise will, furthermore, have defects, 
significance. But there remains ch the undertakings of 
pedagogy will be capable of scienti 
educator we in effect say: “Work a 
the very impulses themse 
organize." Meanwhile, a 
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organization of life will be "historically determined," and so imperfect 
and transient, relatively general accounts can be given of processes that 
do increase the orderliness of the life of the child... In short, scientific 
pedagogy, far from telling the teacher finally and completely just 
what human nature is, and must be, and just what to do with it, will 
be limited to pointing out what does, on the whole, tend toward good 
order and toward the organization of impulses into character. “This 
is the whole province of pedagogy," as a general science. Its application 
to the conditions of a particular time, nation, family, and child, will 
be a matter of art, not of science. And “therefore, no concrete educa 
tional questions can be solved in terms of a universally valid science." 
Such questions will always contain elements of uncertainty, will always 
require the practical skill of the individual educator, and will always 
receive answers that will vary with time and occasion. 


VI. ORIGIN AND DESTINY 


46. Education as Realization of Divine Spirit 


An eternal law pervades and governs all things. The basis of this all- 
controlling law is an all-pervading, living, sell-conscious and therefore 
eternal Unity. This Unity is God. God is the source ol all things. Each 
thing exists only because the divine spirit lives in it and this divine 
Spine br ins estende. THE destiny ol every thing is to reveal its essence, 
that is, the divine spirit dwelling in it. It is the special function of man 

and rational being to realize his essence fully and 


as an intelligent re essen 
clearly, to exercise, practise, and reveal the divine spirit in him, freely 
and consciously in his own life. i i 

The Theory of Education is the body of doctrine derived by thought- 


lul men from insight into this law, as a guidance in the apprehension 


and attainment of man’s true calling. 4.2 l 
The Art of Education i5 the free application of this knowledge and 


; , rational beings a T CE 
insight to the development of ration: gs and their training 


towards the fulfilment of their destiny. A 
The Purpose of Education is the realization of a faithful, pure, 

inviolate, and therelore holy, life. A ul 
Education, then, must develop the divine spirit in man and make 
him conscious of it, so that his life may become a tree expression of 
in other words, should lead man to a clear 


that spirit. Education, z 
ace with nature, to unity with God. 


knowledge of himself, to pe 
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. Dignity of Education Stems from Origin 
= v and Destiny of Man 


Philosophers have held a number of dillerent views, among lenis 
being that life arose as a chance occurrence; that it arose as an asia 
necessity under the reign of impersonal physical law: that it arose by 
creative fiat, or the act of a Supreme Intelligence (Creationism); or, 
that it arose as a new expression of an immanent Purpose in the world, 
as a part of the Spiritual Order of the universe. 


* * * 


Educationally speaking, on the basis of the former alternatives, our 
pupils are behaving organisms and children of time. On the basis of 
the latter alternatives, our pupils are,—in addition. be it observed— 
images of their Great Original and children of eternity. Our sense of 
the dignity of teaching as a profession and life career thus depends 
considerably on our conception of the origin and nature of life. A 


thoroughgoing philosophy of education should therefore include the 
theories of the origin of life. 


48. God as Origin and Destiny of M 


Supernatural revelation supplies three fund 
man that are requisite for the science of educ 


1. Man’s origin and nature. Man w 
composed of body and soul, and m 
This truth is in contrast to the ev 
istic conception of his nature. 

2. Man’s natural condition. As a result of original sin 
an intellect less able to attain truth, a will less 
quently, a nature subject to bodily 
affections. In Opposition to this truth 
the time of Rousseau, of m 
has led to the consequent 
self-expression. Such a the 
repression and discipline i 


an 


amental truths about 
ation: 


as created by God. Man is a creature 
ade to the image and likeness of God. 
olutionary theory of man, and the material- 


; man is born with 
able to seck good, and, conse- 
Corruption and inclined to disorderly 
s is the theory, prevalent especially since 
ans natural perfection and perfectibility, which 
overemphasis in education on self-discovery and 
ory fails to Tecognize the absolute need for sell- 
n the life experiences of the individual. 

3. Man's final end. Man was Created to praise, reverence, and serve God, 
and by so doing, attain eternal happiness with Him in heaven, Thus, man 
has a supernatural destiny, and everything in the world is secondary to it. 


The materialistic conception adictory to the foregoing 
Democratic Philoso 


of man, which is contr 
ae ay 
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truth, restricts man’s purpose to his life on earth, and contends that the func- 
tion of education is concerned only with life here below. 


These fundamental truths are essential to the science of education, 
because they provide facts about man himself that are of primary 
importance in understanding the true nature and purpose of the 
human being who is the subject of education. Of course, by means of 
unaided natural reason one might arrive at some particular glimmer 
and even attain some light concerning these basic truths; but one 
could never attain full certainty about them. From reason alone, one 
could arrive at the conclusion that man’s nature was good in the 
beginning, and that sin, therefore, did not necessarily belong to that 
nature, but unaided natural reason could never come to the knowl- 
edge that man was created in a state of original innocence endowed 
with supernatural gilts of holiness and perfection; and that these 
gifts were lost to man by original sin. So, too, natural reason might 
conclude that man’s nature, in its present condition, is not in perfect 
order. However, natural reason alone could not arrive at complete 
truth about. man's original state, of the tragedy and consequences of 
original sin, and of restoration to the adopted sonship of God through 
the merits of Jesus Christ through baptism and supernatural grace. 
This knowledge falls exclusively within the domain of truths supplied 


by supernatural revelation, and would be unknown to man if it were 


not divinely revealed. 
Finally, in determining man’s last end, one might reasonably con- 
< », c 


clude, from a consideration of man's nature, that he has a final destiny; 
but a perfect understanding of that destiny would remain a mystery 
without the full light of divine revelation. The fundamental dogmas 
of natural theology, namely, the existence of God, the freedom of the 
will, and the immortality of the soul, might be deduced by natural 
: his present condition as a result of original 
ld be perceived with absolute certainty only 
atural revelation. Such revelation illumines 
, and gives knowledge concerning the 


reason; but man's origin, 
sin, his final destiny, Cov 
through the light of supern 
the whole purpose ol this world 
inner life and workings of the soul. 


ducation as Actualization of Potentiality 


he fulfiller of the Platonic system, showed, the idea 
ws is already in the organism itself 
the perfection of that thing, not 
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the making of it into something else. A thing can become by develop- 
ment only what it is already in germ. . - The young mind has tim. 
it already in latent form all the powers it can ever hope to reach by 
development. The school cannot send real men into society udi 
the home sends potential men into the school. Education can neither 
create nor endow, it can only develop... Men are not made after the 
fashion of the factory, but of the garden... Education was the ancient 


Roman's method of bringing up his child; it is our method of bringing 
out the child. 


50. Education as Unfolding 


Now concerning education as unfolding, it is important to recognize 
an indisputable element of truth in it. A child is a potential man; 
under no conceivable conditions is the human infant capable of 
becoming a lower animal really, or a plant of course. Why not? Because 
of his implanted nature, his potentialities, which predestine him to 
belong to genus homo, though reared like Romulus and Remus by a 
she-wolf. The kind of human creature he becomes de 


environment, but he becomes a human creature through his native 
heredity. To this he is destined by circumstances and predestined by 
the germ-cells which constitute his essence. Here is first an enfolding, 
then an unfolding that is inescapable. Many hold the inspiring view 
that this native original being is a potential image of the divine, and 
that this image should unfold in accordance with the model of perfect 
manhood. This view may be rejected; it has not been disproven. There 
is much to commend it. 


pends on his 


51. Education as Recapitulation 
To linger at leisure in each recapitulatory stage, so that each individual 
may experience all the life the race has experienced, is the ideal. This 
is also the most practical educa 


i tion, for the individual thus com 
is the most mature, the most efficient and ther 
for any society to produce in the greatest 


word, to repeat what cannot be too stron 
principle demands that the child be allow 
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efore the most economical 
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full each stage, while we provide for him whatever makes it more full, 
joyous, and free, at the same time moulding his energy and directing 
it toward the best ends. In this way the child is educating himself in 
ways of which he knows nothing. He is practising, in a harmless way, 
the great sins of the race, and fortifying himself against their later 
influence. He is draining off rudimentary impulses, and unfolding from 
the energy, thus set free, powers that he will later use in practical life. 


2. An Infinite End Need Not Be Static 


ux 


criticisms o! the idealistic philosophies of Froebel 
treat those philosophies as static; they are really 
organic. The whole system of reality is organic. Human society is 
becoming so. Progress toward the infinite goal is without limit and no 
is implied. In mathematics an asymptote approach- 
‘arrested”’ in its directed movement because it is said 
t infinity. If the infinite goal is an absolute self- 
all experience of value, can a finite individual 
progressing through infinite time toward that fulfillment be said to be 
“arrested” or limited in his growth? The concept of progress, unfolding, 
toward the infinite is an organic, not a static category. The finite 
changes and is dynamic, the changeless infinite containing the chang- 
ing finite is both static and dynamic, it is organic. As Plato said, “time 


is the moving image of eternity. 


The pragmatic 
and Hegel mistakenly 


“arrest of growth” 
ing its limit is not ' 
to reach its limit a 
consciousness, embracing 


53. Progressive Education Predicated on Reality of Change 


Do we continue to progress by giving up one new and extreme position 
ing the river on cakes of ice? Is "progressive 


for another, like Eliza cross! ! s 
education" after all just a series of fads which pass before us in 


bewildering succession of ballyhoo and oblivion? 

Using the words not in any copyrighted, in-quotes meaning, but in 
the plain, every-day sense of alert, adaptive, forward-looking educa- 
tional thought and practice, in tune with the authoritative culture of 
this generation, this writer is of the opinion that progressive education 


to-day is something new and big and sound. 


* * * 
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" shat we are 

It seems probable that the adherence v st amici bs eii 
calling progressive education rests upon fnr ewe omic 
psychology and its educational ee " 1 ; ia connie 

3 at movement which is hardly less influential, -— 
Pc gno ene accepted, than the directions epica li uad T 
logical signposts. There is an intellectual method underlyir | ~ ul 
sive education which likewise goes back to the influence of Ch: 
Darwin and which represents as complete a break with — 
modes of philosophic thought as that which occurred in thig es Z 
psychological theory. Darwin's theory of the evolution of TE 
the coup de gráce to a moribund, but lingering, ide pus m 
brought to an end the reign of those ghostly concepts which had Es 
gratuitously set up as a means of explaining the universe. W ied 
eternal and unchangeable patterns of existence demonstrably changes 
under the eye of man enlarged to take in a long sweep of time, they 
went into bankruptcy with their alleged function discredited. The cory 
universe with its movements referable to a rational center and plan was 
sone, and with it were gone those patterns of perfect truth and absolute 
goodness which were supposed to legislate for mankind and which 
mankind might hope to discover as the clue to knowledge and as the 
law of conduct. From Darwin on, metaphysical speculation, whether 
on the severe and simple lines of Aristotelian rationalism or in the 
grandiose and hazy systems of absolute idealism, w 
The full implications of the Darwinian hypotheses for the entire 
realm of philosophic thought were slow to be realized. They were 
suggested by Charles Peirce, furthered by William James, and com- 
prehensively developed as the life achievement of John Dewey. 

Perhaps the central position of the new order of philosophic thought 
was its treatment of the concept o 


f change. The old order of thinking 
had consistently attempted to minimize change and to explain it away 


i 
?5 process of planned fulfillment. 


in terms of cyclical movement or 
The new order recognized the reality of change, seeing it as the 
erience. Even truth, in 


natural and universal fact of exp 
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experience, and, accordingly, to take on th 
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which had been regarded as “eternal in the heavens,” was seen to be a 
changeable function of human conduct. “Time makes ancient good 
uncouth,” and the mores that spell favorable adjustment for one 
generation may mean chains and injustice for its successor. 


54. Myth of Progress Criticized 


It is no play on words to say that the myth of universal progress, 
progress in all things, lies at the heart of progressive education. This 
myth of progress is a nineteenth-century notion, due partly to posi- 
tivism and partly to illicit extensions of the doctrine of evolution. 
Progress differs from change in that it is change in a definite direction 
and is measured by standards which evaluate stages in a process as 
better and worse. The growth of a plant or animal is a progress from 
infancy to maturity, to the point where the organism reaches its 
biological perfection. But everywhere in nature growth is followed by 
decline, maturity by senescence. The one possible exception. to the 
rule that natural progress is not interminable is that which the 
panorama of evolution appears to present. But even here, taking the 
facts as they are usually told in the story of evolution, it is only by a 
questionable extrapolation of the curve that one could conclude that 
there is interminable progress in the development of forms of life. Yet 
it was just this uncritically reached conclusion which propagated the 
notion that the law of progress rules all things, and that as we move 
into the future we go endlessly from worse to better, from lower to 
higher. . 5 

The other source of this myth of progress was a view of cultural 
history, dictated by positivism. If one supposes, as the positivists do, 
that science is the only form of valid, general knowledge about the 
world, and that the technical application of science to the control of 
things is the only kind of utility which knowledge has, then there 
appears to be uninterrupted and interminable progress in human 
affairs as well as in nature. For does not Auguste Comte tell us that 
there are three stages in human history—the superstitious or religious; 
the speculative. conjectural, or philosophical; = the stage of pantao 
knowledge, or the scientific—and is this not progress? In the era of 
science itself does not every century see the ever increasing scope of 
scientific knowledge and the ever enlarging BONN of oe As 
the years roll by, we have more and better knowledge, eee and 
better inventions or utilities. The positivists are so enraptured by this 
“The Crisis in Contemporary Education,” The Social 
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picture of progress and by the dreams of the future it generates that 
they are somehow able to forget that in our moral and political affairs 
a Hitler and a Mussolini and their followers are not much of an 
improvement upon a Nero or a Caligula and the gangs they led. But 
this flaw in the picture must not be forgotten, for it is the clue to one 
of the two great exceptions to the law of progress in human affairs 
which make the notion of universal and perpetual progress a deceptive 
illusion. 

The first exception is human nature itself. If we can discriminate 
between nature and nurture, we can understand the sense in which 
human nature is constant throughout all the variations of culture and 
all the transformations of history. Man is a biological species, and if a 
species means anything it means a constant nature which is transmitted 
from generation to generation. When that constancy fails, when 
another specific nature is generated, we have, whether by mutation or 
otherwise, the origin of a new species. It must follow, then, that so long 
as what is generated remains specifically man, human nature remains 


constant from generation to generation. By human nature I mean the 


native abilities and the organic needs which everywhere constitute the 
same animal, known as man. 


* * * 
rai er is a rational animal, constant in nature throughout history, 
us 5 pni be certain constant features in every sound educational 
[viria cpu of culture or epoch. The basic education of a 
à inimal is the discipline of his rational powers and the cultiva- 
tion of his intellect. This disciplin 
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But one cannot learn to read and write without subject matter. The 
reason is trained in its proper operations by these arts, but the intellect 
is not cultivated by them. That can be accomplished only through 
furnishing it with knowledge and wisdom, by acquainting it with 
truth, by giving it a mastery of ideas. At this point, the other basic 
feature of liberal education appears, namely, the great books, the 
master productions in all fields, philosophy, science, history, and belles- 
lettres. They are not only the material which must be used to teach 
students how to read and write, but they constitute the cultural tradi- 
tion by which the intellects of each generation must first be cultivated. 

Note, here, how the myth of progress is denied. If there is philo- 
sophical wisdom as well as scientific knowledge, if the former consists 
of insights and ideas that change little from time to time, and if even 
the latter has many abiding concepts and a relatively constant method, 
works of literature as well as of philosophy touch upon the 
permanent moral problems of mankind and express the universal 
convictions of men involved in moral conflict—if these things are so, 
then the great books of ancient and medieval, as well as modern, times 
are a repository of knowledge and wisdom, a tradition of culture which 
must initiate each new generation. The reading of these books is not 
for antiquarian purposes; the interest is not archaeological or philo- 
logical. ‘That was the type of interest which dominated the humanistic 
course in the German gymnasium, and was "classical education" at its 
worst. Rather the books are to be read because they are as contemporary 
today as when they were written, and that because the problems they 
deal with and the ideas they present are not subject to the law of 
perpetual and interminable progress. The fact that the ancients and 
medievals were wrong in many matters of scientific knowledge, the 
fact that even Newton and Galileo were wrong in their turn, makes no 
difference to the philosophical accomplishments of these periods, nor 
even to the insights and procedures of the great masters of science. 


if the great 


55. Classical Metaphysics and Progressive Education 


and consciously subscribe to some 
set of classical met but who appear to subscribe just as 
clearly and consciously to the principles of Progressive Education? 
Some in this group are probably not really embracing Progressive 
Education. They are impressed by the results of certain. Progressive 
principles but turn to their own philosophy in search of equivalent 
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principles. The principles thus discovered (or e con go 
bear similar names to Progressive principles, as clatter Dy = 
recent emphasis of scholastic educators on "activity" and a 
but, because of their different philosophical contexts, they are probat y 
not equivalent in either intent or use. But other educators in this us 
are apparently adopting actual Progressive principles. while at t = 
same time insisting that they are not in conflict with a classica 
metaphysics. One of the more popular arguments for this point of 
view is worth presenting in outline here. 

First of all, these "Classical-Progressives" contend that their educa- 
tional aims in practice are really not static or fixed. They still hold 
that the true aims are ultimately fixed in the cosmos, but that there is 
always considerable human error in perceiving what the true aims 
should be. Consequently, aims are often changed, revised, reconstructed 
because a rational examination of human experience reveals that any 
current set of aims contains many imperfe 
Reason knows ought not to be there if thes 
Thus, new aims designed to eliminate the 
set up. Since even the wisest seers 


ctions-imperfections which 
€ aims were the True Aims. 
observed imperfections are 


are only human and cannot see the 
whole of ultimate truth, man must do the best he can with his 


experiences. Gradually, over the course of history, the ultimate truth 
will be painstakingly distilled out of man's experience, rationalistically 
interpreted. Actually, therefore, these people do about as much select- 
ing, changing and reconstructing of aims as thorough-going experimen- 


talists do, 

For these people, then, the nature of the aims, the technique of their 
selection and the bas re, in much actual practice. 
ures of the experimentalists. 


at the teaching methods used 


s is of their revision ar 
indistinguishable from the practical proced 


When this is the Case, it easily follows th 
and the bases of selecting and organizing the subject matter of the 
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ar The rigorous, 
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formal methods . . - 
i ; sed only if one were certain that 
the ultimately true aims had been rey 
mentioned aboy 


evealed to him. This the persons 


and so they accept with high enthusiasm and 
serene conscience the methods of teaching and curriculum construction 
espoused by the €xperimentalists. 
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need that most people experience for achieving a set of metaphysical 
views as a functional adjustment to their universe. On the other hand, 
if this group agrees that one's metaphysics actually does have a peculiar 
and characteristic expression in practice, then a foreign metaphysical 
system cannot be superimposed on the principles of modern education. 
If a person claims to accept both Progressive Education and a classical 
metaphysics, he can only mean that he is really shuttling between two 
metaphysical frames of reference—one in his teaching and the other 
perhaps in some especially personal area, such as morals or a religious 
creed. This latter alternative is very probably the case. Thus, those 
who consciously adhere to a classical metaphysics are in the same 
position as those who unconsciously cling to the classical metaphysics 
they learned as children. Both, if they are really trying to understand 
and practice Progressive Education, are unavoidably dividing their al- 
legiance between two metaphysical frames of reference. 

These people, who believe they are devoted to the cause of Progres- 
sive Education and yet who strongly prefer a classical metaphysics to 
that of experimentalism, might still raise one final question: Why not 
maintain this dual loyalty? How important are the objections? Are 
there any real hazards and dangers in it? 

The first major objection concerns the very heart of the relationship 
between metaphysics and education. The attempt to live in reference 
to a classical metaphysics while presumably practicing an experi- 
mentalistic program of teaching fails to capitalize on the most im- 
portant function of a philosophy. Reflection and action complement 
each other in any experience. Philosophy is an extensive elaboration 
of the reflective phase of experience. Its great function is to je e 
criticize, rationalize and formulate the bases of Vas. The completec 
action, in turn, verifies the validity and dependability of the philo- 
sophical preview and provides the basis for further criticism and irl 
pretation. Those who hold metaphysical views unrelated to or d 
appropriate to their professed bases of e pe ipsc et sm 
are foregoing the mutually reconstructive va E: P ree an — 
interaction between their philosophies and PAPIN cip o ci 
Besides the bifurcating eflect on the person A ang: ity, : contri "us 
to that anomalous situation where he a n is enthusiasm 7 
some liberal, progressive-minded end but d wi Es to A iara 
achieve it which are inappropriate and even subversive to that end. 


elf-deluding lip-service to a goal sought by Progressive 
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away from the full implications of one view or the other and, € 
the inevitable situation arises in which their two viewpoints conflict, 
attempt a hopeless reconciliation between opposing emotional Gone 
mitments. From the standpoint of educational and social progress, 
such persons are unreliable allies. On some unexpected occasion they 
may desert honestly and critically examined experience in favor of 
unquestionable emotional convictions. Certain things will be con- 
sidered good or bad, desirable or undesirable, regardless of their long: 
run consequences. When problems are at the most critical stage, this 
tendency may become acute, in which case there is a frantic retreat to 
reliance on uncriticized authority. Such persons on these occasions 
may care little about the method proposed; all they want is a guarantee 
of certainty and order, and they will give allegiance usually to the 
one who is most dogmatic in his assertions. Nothing could be more 
subversive to the growth—even the existence—of democracy. When 
democracy most needs them to be experimentalistic, 


likely to develop a craving for authoritarianism in 
as in metaphysics. 


The third major objection to a classica 
would promote the cause of Progressiv 
of whether a classical metaphysics is 
and demands of modern living. Both t 
classical tradition in metaphysics tend 
tional escape from the overwhelming 
of giving a hard spur to action. The 
and security for man in the total en 
umate, immutable reality which 
which guarantees the immortality 


they are most 
action as well 


l metaphysics for those who 
e Education raises the question 
really appropriate to the needs 
he intent and the method of the 
to offer an intellectual and emo- 
problems of the present instead 
classical tradition seeks certainty 
vironment by postulating an ul- 
is favorably disposed toward man, 


of his most cherished desires and 
ideals and upon which he can rely with the confidence of a child 


upon his father. This view, in its way, offers man something big and 
important to live lor, rewards his sacrifices, sustains him in his disap- 


pointments and relieves him of the crushing weight of too much re- 
sponsibility for how things go in this world. In sum, it offers man a 
theoretically pre-established security—something which experimental- 
ism cannot and will not offer. 

There is no denying the emotio 
askıng, but does it contribute to be 


it does, for this guaranteed certaint 
Motivation to live useful, construct 
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Human Nature 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


ou account for the fact that although the child grows or changes 


1. How do y 
aintain his identity throughout? 


as he learns, nonetheless he seems to m 
What difference will it make in education whether or not one regards the 
child as having a self, personality. individuality, or character? To what 


extent is each of these an original datum? A social product? 

an integrated sell desirable? Is integra- 
an integrated environment essential 
or is a certain degree of con 


3. Is the pupil one or many selves? Is 
tion a datum or an achievement? Is 
to the growth of an integrated personality, 
flict morally necessary? 

4. What educational differences will it make 

of as material or immaterial? Whether the psy 

supernature or soul? Whether original nature 
faculties or instincts and impulses? 

Is human nature everywhere and at 

are the limits imposed on education by 

proper part of an educational program? 

6. How is the will involved in learning? How is it related to preference and 
judgment? To effort? Is it free? Can it be trained? If there is Ireedom ol 
the will, what does it mean to teach the child to act “voluntarily,” to be 
"sell-direcung," to be morally "autonomous"? 

7. To what extent can children be held individually responsible for errors, 
mistakes, or wrongs committed in the course ol their education? For what 
consequences ol his teaching that issue in pupil conduct can the teacher 


be held responsible? 
8. When a child's case ! 


whether the mind is conceived 
che of the learner has a 
be described in terms ol 


all times the same? How inflexible 
heredity? Should eugenics lorm a 


id 


history is examined, is it to be assumed that deter- 


minism has been operating, that lor every deed there is an antecedent 
cause? Is it worthwhile for the teacher to predicate his instruction on 


psychological laws unless determinism is operating? 

9. Should the educator assume with Rousseau that child nature is funda- 
mentally good? Is this a warrant lor the child's doing anything he desires? 
What significance would a theory of original sin have for educational aims 
and methods? 
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56. Human Nature Composed of Body and Soul 


... The Catholic teacher must have a true conception of human 
nature. Here again we turn to Catholic philosophy. Man is a creature 
composed of body and soul. The soul is a spiritual entity, owing its 
existence to a special act of creation. It is incorruptible and immortal 
by nature; united to the body in such a way as to be its single sub- 
stantial form. It determines the nature of man, giving him all that 
differentiates him from other beings. It is the principle of all human 
activity. Because he has a soul, man has an intellect, which is not the 
result of organic evolution but which is intrinsically independent of 
any organism. Because man has a body, he has many things in com- 
mon with lower animals, mechanisms and drives, instincts and reflexes, 
tropisms and reactions, but his mental life is not completely explain- 
able in terms of these. His psychology differs specifically from that of 
the brute. 

Though not intrinsically dependent on the organism 
of existing without the organism, the human intellect, b 
a composite being, is, during this life, extrinsicall 
nervous system, on the brain, 
ferent nerves, for the materi 


Sense perception, memory, imagery—all of these have 
explanation. But abstraction, which gives us the 
things, is the active function of 
is not a passive reaction. 
Intellect is not the only facult 
we call the will, the power to cho 
as good. That choice is free, 
because our intellectual 
clamor of the passions, des 


» and capable 
ecause man is 
y dependent on the 
the sense organs, the afferent and ef- 


als out of which it fashions its knowledge. 


a neurological 
real meaning of 
the intellect, the intellectus agens, and 


Y of the soul; it also has a capacity 
ose what we intellectually apprehend 
though this freedom is often limited 
apprehension is cloudy, or because of the 
ires and impulses that minister more directly 
to the body, or because of habits of acting previously acquired. But in 
spite of these handicaps, the will always has the essential power of self- 
direction, and barring cases that are distinctly pathological may assert 
its independence. A weak will may be strengthened by exercise. Self- 


discipline is the process whereby we bring all our vagrant impulses to 
heel and direct our lives and actions in accordance with the dictates 
of reason. 
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57. Body and Soul Necessary for Learning 


The view which makes the body a mere instrument of the soul was 
not accepted by St. Thomas and it is not prevalent among Catholic 
philosophers. Pious exaggerations which refer to the body as the 
prison-house of the soul should not be regarded as sober philosophy 
and need not be taken into account in the philosophy that concerns 
itself with the educative process. 

It is true that the immortality of the soul is essential to the Cath- 
olic's belief in a hereafter but we have little means of knowing the 
nature or operations of the soul after its separation from the body. 
St. Thomas found reason for believing that it is so incomplete as to be 
unable to acquire new truths or to come in contact with the physical 
world except by miracle until it shall be again united with the body. 

Analogies to St. Thomas’ view of the relation of soul to body are 
not difficult to find. Oxygen and hydrogen unite to form water, 
but water exhibits none of the characteristic qualities or actions of 
either hydrogen or oxygen. We are not dealing in the school with the 
souls of children nor are we dealing with their bodies. The schoolroom 
is neither a morgue nor a limbo for disembodied spirits. It is a place 
where we are confronted with living, moving children; with beings 
possessed of souls and bodies, indeed but possessing these two elements 
of their nature in a solidarity and a unity which can be severed only 
by death. Whatever divergency may exist in the views of psychologists 
and philosophers concerning the nature of spirit and the nature of 
matter, there is practical unanimity among them in the belief that in 
the present life of man, soul and body are inseparably united and must 
be dealt with as a unit presenting divergent aspects. 


58. Fallacy of Locating the Mind 


" the mind in the brain is not fundamentally 
r locating it in the heart or the liver, as some 


of the ancients thought, for the simple reason that it is absurd to try 
to locate it anywhere. It is much the same as it is with energy in the 
physical world. He would be an unimaginative physicist indeed who 
could form no conception of energy apart from a steam engine or 
electric generator. 
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Perhaps the first confident step we should take is to exclude the 
notion of mind as a separable organ after the analogy of the physical 
organs with which we are familiar. We can be sure of mental processes, 
and physical processes in general of which mental processes are but 
one category. We can study in the laboratory the phenomena which 
they yield and find that the latter hold together in reasonable relation- 
ships much as do the phenomena which we study in other laboratories. 
So far we can cultivate scientific patience and restraint. 

For the student of education, one of the first advantages lies in 
the fact that we shall cease thinking about “educating the mind," not 
to say the brain. When we have once taken that step, we shall find 
the pathway to a comprehensible theory of instruction in general 
and of the curriculum in particular a good deal clearer. 

Another advantage, fraught with the eradication of almost incalcul- 
able injustice to the individual and with a decidedly more optimistic 
view of social possibilities, is in abandonment of such notions 


as the 
“child mind,” “mental age,” and “types of mind.” 


59- Materialism of Behaviorism 


More specifically, the situation invites us to try expl 
behavior in terms of bodily processes alone. Why not ignore what we 
call "mind" altogether and confine ourselves to a description of how 
the organism behaves? A procedure of this kind has the 
of being strictly objective, in the sense th 
watch the same fact and can verify what they see. This is not true 


in the same sense in introspection. If a person watches what is taking 
place in his own inner consciousness, 


aining human 


advantage 
at different observers can 


direct fashion on the report 
to make. 

bstituting physical processes 
ion and explanation in psy- 
vay and is now known as 
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As time went on, however, the move- 
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ment gained courage, and presently the claim was advanced, more or 
less frequently, that “mind” could be ignored, not merely because it 
was irrelevant to the purposes of the psychologist but because it was 
really non-existent. The assertion was made that what is called mind 
is in reality reducible to a bodily process. Physics, for example, reduces 
the phenomena of light and sound to terms of wave motions; and 
a similar reduction is possible with mental phenomena. Thus a pain, 
an emotion, or the perception of a sound or a color is in reality nothing 
but a physical process going on in the cerebral cortex. Mind and 
matter are fundamentally the same thing. Everything that we call 


personal experience is reducible to forms of movement. 
A doctrine of this sort is bound to have considerable significance 


for our interpretation of the educative process. If this doctrine is true, 
then obviously the emphasis in teaching should fall not on the organ- 
izing or relating of "ideas," but on the cultivation of modes of behavior. 
From the point of view of behaviorism, education consists of a process 
of substituting new forms of behavior for old ones. The forms of 
behavior with which we are born are known as reflexes; the forms of 
behavior which are substituted for them are designated by such names 
as “acquired reflexes,” “conditioned reflexes,” or habits. Habit becomes 


the fundamental category in education. 


60. Evils of Mind-Body Dualism 


It would be impossible to state adequately the evil results which 
have flowed from this dualism of mind and body, much less to exag- 
gerate them... In part bodily activity becomes an intruder. Having 
nothing, so it is thought, to do with mental activity, it becomes a 
distraction, an evil to be contended with. For the pupil has a body, 
and brings it to school along with his mind. And the body is, of 
necessity, à wellspring of energy: it has to do something. But its ac- 
tivities, not being utilized in occupation with things which yield sig- 
nificant results, have to be frowned upon. They lead the pupil away 
from the lesson with which his “mind ought to be occupied; they 
are sources of mischief. The chief source of the “problem of discipline” 

acher has often to spend the larger part of the 


in schools is that the te e : à 
y activities which take the mind away 


time in suppressing the bodily i r 
from its material. A premium 15 put on physical quietude; on silence, 
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statised abstractions... We should naturally expect the next step : 
the argument to be that, since this is so, we must assume Some pi inp s 
of unity in us which coordinates the different senses and faculties, 

and that the aim of education should be to train this so that it can do 
its work of judgment and comparison efficiently... It would seem, 
in fact, that the denial of the “faculty psychology” should lead natur- 
ally to a keen sense of the importance of general education, but, on 
the contrary, we find that the comparatively limited number ol 
faculties recognized by the old-fashioned psychology is replaced by a 
whole host of specific “functions” or sub-faculties, if we may call them 
so. There are many memories and so on which are quite independent 
of one another... Nothing is really gained by speaking of functions 
instead of faculties. No one who knew what he was talking about 
ever meant more by faculty (óóvauc) than the possibility of a function 
(évéoyera), and a function has no independent existence any more 
than a faculty. It must be a function of something, and that something 
is best called the soul. It seems to me, then, that the psychology on 
which the new doctrine is based is open to the very same objections 
as the old faculty psychology, and in an even higher degree. 


64. Mind, the Unity of Its Manifestations 


The mind reveals its nature in its processes and its products. The 
difficulty in defining mind is mainly due to considering it abstractly, 
apart from its manifestations. The attempt at such 
only in synonyms, like consciousness, 
ligence, etc. Mind is the unity of its 
itself, lying back of the phenomena of consciousness, unknown and 
unknowable. It is the synthesis of those concrete experiences known 
to all as sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, will, and 


the rest. Mind is not one of its own aspects; it is the real unity of 
all conscious experience . . . 


a definition can end 
the state of being aware, intel- 
appearances. It is no thing-in- 


65. Mind as Immaterial Substance 
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are not known in...immediate and indubitable fashion. In other 
words, the traditional conception is a mixture of intuition and in- 
ference. This conception holds, not merely that a self is present 
in every moment of experience, but that this self is simple and im- 
material, that it is permanent throughout experience and cannot 
be destroyed except by an act of God, that it exists in relative inde 
and that it is a source of energy or power. This is 


pendence of matter, 
the doctrine that the mind is an immaterial 


about what is meant by 


substance or entity. 
* * * 


If we undertake to interpret the learning process in terms of a 
substantive mind, the suggestion lies at hand that all learning must 
it some activity on the part of the mind. But this is only a 
When we inquire into the nature of this activity, 
we find that it varies according to circumstances. The activity of the 
mind expresses itself through the use of the sense-organs and through 
the exercise of memory, imagination, and reflective thinking; which 
is to say that the mind can operate in a variety of ways, or that it has 
a number of distinct powers or functions. These powers are known 
as faculties, such as the faculty of observation, of memory, of volition, 


and the like. 


represer 
point of departure. 


* * * 


According to this theory, the chief benefit of training lies in the 
development of power and not in the training of specific abilities. 
Moreover, this development of power can be secured with a variety 
of materials. A muscle can be developed in various ways, and so can 
a faculty. It does not matter so much what we exercise our faculties 
on; the important thing is to exercise them. In fact it would not 
matter at all, except that some material serves the purpose of training 
better than others, just as some physical exercises develop the muscles 
more efficiently than others. Moreover, it is a fact that we do remem- 
ber some things, even if the amount of what we remember is disap- 
pointingly small. Consequently, it is better to memorize useful facts 
than to exercise the memory on nonsense syllables. The choice of 
material, therefore, is not a matter of absolute indifference, but it 


seems fair to say that choice of material is of secondary importance. 
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66. Mind as Consciousness or Mental States 


It is apparent even to the casual observer that the shift in position 
from belief in a substantive mind to the conception of mind as con- 
sciousness or an aggregate of mental states carries with it important 
implications for educational theory and practice. The repudiation of 
the substantive mind involves, as its implication, abandonment of the 
belief in faculty psychology and formal discipline. If there is no 
permanent and changeless entity, such as a doctrine of the substantive 
mind hypothecates, then the whole notion of formal discipline is 
clearly out of place. If the mind is made up of a collection of various 
experiences, the attention of the educator is necessarily directed 
toward content and toward the idea of the enrichment of experience. 

This re-direction of attention, however, brings in its train certain 
difficulties. What is the teacher to do? These transitory mental states 
clearly cannot be trained. They do not continue in existence long 
enough to be trained, even if we knew how to train them or what to 
train them for. Moreover, the mental state, after it has had its few brief 
moments before the footlights of consciousness, passes 
limbo of nothingness, so that training, if it could be 
be wasted. The mental states are 
as can well be imagined. Inste 
are essentially fleeting and ev 
the waves on the sea-beach. 
the teacher has to work 
adopted? 


away into the 
applied, would 
as different from a substantive mind 
ad of being unchanging and abiding, they 
anescent, like the lights and shadows on 
If this is the sort of material with which 
» what sort of educational program should be 


67. Mind as Tabula Rasa 
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writes on it the accumul 
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68. Mind or Intelligence as a Course of Action 


ee is not : name for something complete by itself; it is a name 
or a course of action in so far as that is intelligently dir d 

far, that is to say, as aims, ends, enter into it, with p. He riti 
to further the attainment of aims. Intelligence is not a peculiar pos- 
session which a person owns; but a person is intelligent in so far as the 
activities in which he plays a part have the qualities mentioned. Nor 
are the activities in which a person engages. whether intelligently or 
not, exclusive properties of himself; they are something in which 
he engages and partakes. Other things, the independent changes of 
other things and persons, cooperate and hinder. The individual's act 


may be initial in a course of events, but the outcome depends upon the 


interaction of his response with energies supplied by other agencies. 


Conceive mind as anything but one factor partaking along with others 
in the production of consequences, and it becomes meaningless. 
The problem of instruction is thus that of finding material which 
will engage a person in specific activities having an aim or purpose 
interest to him, and dealing with things not as gym- 
as conditions for the attainment of ends... In 
short, the root of the error long prevalent in the conception of train- 
ing of mind consists in leaving out of account movements of things 
to future results in which an individual shares, and in the direction 
of which observation, imagination, and memory are enlisted. It con- 
sists in regarding mind as com itself, ready to be directly ap- 


plete in 1 
plied to a present material. 


of moment or 
nastic appliances but 


69. Man Basically Biological 
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ing grace and all the accompanying gilts. We, born without sanctify- 
ing grace, begin life deprived of the infused virtues, including those 
which would have equipped our minds with a habitual aptitude for 
higher truths. In this respect, too, our minds are defective as compared 
with his before the Fall. 

But here we must consider another factor, which is seldom well 
brought out. In sinning, Adam lost, besides sanctifying grace with 
its cortege of infused virtues, the preternatural gifts of integrity and 
immortality. Along with the loss of immortality went the loss of 
impassibility, or immunity to suffering, disease, and death. His body 
was no longer perfectly subject to his soul. 

From Adam we inherit bodies bereft of these gifts. Not only are 
we subject to concupiscence, but we have bodies unprotected from harm 
by the gifts of immortality and impassibility. Our souls are immortal, 
but they have not the power to impart immortality to our bodies. 
Thus left in their natural weakness, our bodies easily give in to fatigue, 
to a thousand different diseases, to the decre 
and to dissolution. All this has weighty 
edge and our capacity to learn. 

Obviously, the pull of concupiscence is 


the acquisition of knowledge. We have a kinship for the concrete, the 
sensible. Higher truths, especially 


the truths of theology, religion, and 
metaphysics, have little charm for most people. They want to know 
and experience what is pleasant and easy. Whatever has a surface 
interest excites them. The clang of the fire-engine bell upsets the class; 
not only children in third grade but university students, and the pro- 
fessor himself, feel the urg 


e to rush to the window. Philosophy is hard 
put to it to resist the seduction of the radio. Mathematics runs a poor 
second to movies. A game of ball in the nearby playground is more 


fun than geography or arithmetic. Shakespeare and Thackeray have 
less appeal than the funnies. 


Another important consideration is the [ 
thinking. Continuity is essenti 


pitude of advancing age, 
consequences for our knowl- 


a tremendous obstacle to 


atigue that goes with 
But the brain soon wearies 
ost favorable circumstances, 
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takes up the most valuable portion of our time and energies. The 
majority of mankind must spend half or more of each working day 
in sheer toil for bread. What leisure is left is without the freshness 
of mind required for active thought. 

Even when a person has leisure and opportunity for learning, his 
bodily condition is often a deterrent to efficient study. The eye too 
soon grows dim, and reading has to be rationed. Hayfever, sinus in- 
fection, a cold in the head, the hundred ills that plague mankind, all 
militate against the attention, correlation, and penetration required 
for sustained thinking and for the mastery of but a single province of 


human knowledge. 


II. THE WHOLE CHILD AND INTEGRATION 


71. Atomism vs. Organism 


Those who try to see educational and psychological problems in terms 
of association are thinking atomistically. They attempt to comprehend 
integration as a built-up phenomenon. Those who face the problem 
organismically after the manner of Plato and Aristotle find in the 
Gestalt movement hope for a solution of behavior problems and of 


learning. Although Gestalt psychology 
from the vitalistic position held by t 
ideas trace back to them. 

The crux of the issue lies right here. Befor 
problem of integration, those who think atomistically must realize the 
hopelessness of their mechanistic position, which history has demon- 
strated over and over again. But, those who take the organismic ap- 
proach must avoid the pitfalls of vitalism that have caused the break- 
down of previous efforts to begin with the whole. Nor will the problem 
be solved by an eclectic position, for opposite and mutually exclusive 
d. We see this futile attempt by many writers 
today, especially in the effort to distinguish between behavior pat- 
terns that are said to result from maturation and those that are said 
to be a product of learning. This is an attempt to say that certain 
responses possess an integratedness that is primary, whereas others 
must become integrated where there was no integration 1n the begin- 
ning. The result is nothing but a hodgepodge of self-contradictions. 
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72. Mechanistic vs. Organismic Learning 


In the opinion of mechanists, all reactions of the organism are 
forced, and substitution through juxtaposition is the sole means ol 
acquiring a modification of response. 

As an alternative to this view of original nature I suggest that 
the stimulus is never a discrete entity; that it operates only as a formal 
pattern whose configuration, though ill-defined in the early experience 
of the individual, is effective, nevertheless, as a pattern, rather than as 
a discrete stimulus or as an aggregate of stimuli. Accordingly, the 
nervous structure of the organism is thrown into similar patterns ol 
stresses and strains, and these corresponding patterns of nervous energy 
eventuate in the overt response or manifest behavior of the organism. 

The characteristic of behavior is therefore one of uniformity rather 
than one of chaotic multiple responses. Similarly, the characteristic 
of perception, or the stimulation of the organism, is a pattern rather 
than a summation of stimuli of the multiple-causation type. 

It follows that instinct is more typical of original nature than the 
reflex. The reflex approaches, though it never quite attains, the inde- 
pendence of a mechanism. Similarly, voluntary action is more typical 
of the educated being than habit, though habit again approaches, 
though it never quite attains, the status of a mechanism. 


* * * 


Passing now to the conception of learning, it is obvious to students 
of this subject that current hypotheses are mostly of a mechanistic 
type. We are told that we learn by forming habits, 
simplest way of learning is by repetition. P. 
because exercise "stamps in" the bonds of connection between the 
ultimate parts in any sequential performance or act. All is thus 
reduced to the law of association with its subordinate principles ol 
frequency, recency, and innate or acquired readiness for response. The 
interpretation of learning as a conditioned reflex adds nothing, so 
far as I can see, to the older principles of associati 
restates them in terms of behavior w 
content. But the crux of the problem 
act, in the achievement of a new 


and that the 
ractice makes perfect 


on, except that it 
ithout reference to any mental 
1 lies in the learning of a new 
adjustment; and whether this be 
under the conditions of a blindly groping trial and error, or whether 
it be the sudden and forthright adoption of a means to an end, the 
mechanistic interpretation fails because it does not allow for the 
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continuity and the dynamic unity of organic behavior. A hungry 
organism seeking food is dominated by its desire. It seeks with its 
whole being, and all its behavior is integrated, not only with reference 
to its desire, but also with reference to the fulfillment of this desire. 
Thus the selection of a new mode of response involves a transformation 
of the situation, and the new act which is thus acquired integrates 
with the animal’s desire and with its achievement, whereas the 
abortive acts which do not accomplish this end are eliminated, be- 
ticipate in this integration. Any attempt to 
break up the continuity of learning into separate acts, and to conceive 
them as being associated together zs so many different parts ignores 
acts of behavior. Furthermore, the attempt leaves us 
of explaining the selection of an ap- 
propriate or “right” action by means of something that affects the 
organism only after the act has occurred, namely, by means of the 
satisfaction that comes only after a way has already been found to 


attain it. 
One of the most fundamental 


the underlying rhythm of behavior 


satisfied only by the appropriate filling- 
whenever an obstacle to the attainment of an end is introduced. In 


this connection the rhythms of organic behavior, as well as the cor- 
responding rhythms of consciousness, are subjects of study which 
demand much closer investigation than they have thus far obtained. 
We are too apt, I think, to regard rhythm as a mere matter of a 
uniform succession of beats, whereas the patterns of organic behavior 
are likely to evince typical configurations of an order that cannot be 


reduced to simple unilinear 


cause they do not par 


the observed f 
with the insoluble problem 


aspects of the pattern of learning is 
which demands completion and is 
in of the gaps which occur 


sequences of time. 

* * * 

kewise in need of reinterpreta- 
he values of method and content are obviously 
al rather than static and structural. The theory 
ce, as being requisite for a transfer 
of training is in my opinion a perversion of the facts by its implication 

o " . ri H 

that study has to do with just so many counters which must be 
arranged in just such a sequence, in order to constitute knowledge 


and a basis of right action. 
For my part hat the instruments of knowledge and the 
art, 


I believe t 
instruments of cond tional media bridging gaps 


uct are both trans! 
between perceived wholes, and thus creating new configurations of 
insight and intelligence. The perceived wholes first to be grasped 
are the orthogenic forms and figures to w 


The conception of school-work is li 
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nature. Ín other words, these outstanding figures and patterns ol 
response are the objects of experience and the types of behavior with 
which we begin our course through life. Education, then, is but the 
elaboration of these patterns, at first vague and crude, with which 
we are originally endowed. 


73. Field Theory of Learning 


We see that the speeding automobile is "going to turn over," that 
the man is "angry and going to strike," that the couch is soft and 
comfortable. These things are not "in the mind"; they are as truly 
"objective" as the shape and size and weight of objects. They are not 
in the mind because the mind is not a thing—whether a substance or a 
collection of mental states—but a function. The function of pointing 
or leading is what is meant by mind. This function is not anything 
separate; it is something that things do. Through the medium of our 
responses future events or possibilities get themselves translated into 
present fact, and thus they become effective for the control of 
behavior. 


* * * 


Mind, then, is a function of symbolizing or forec 
sometimes say, of understanding or 
the account it is necessary to indic 
function oper: 


asting, or, as we 
foreseeing. In order to complete 
ate how this peculiar and distinctive 
ates in the control of behavior. By way of contrast we 
may refer once more to the explanation of purposive behavior that is 
commonly offered by the soul-substance theory and the theory ol 
mental states. According to these theories there i 
of some sense organ. This stimul 
cortex, where it arouses a perc 


s first a stimulation 
ation is transmitted to the cerebral 
Eks eption. This perception marks the 
beginning of conscious experience and is identified as the stimulus. 
This stimulus directs the discharge of neural 
cortex into the muscles. Everything that comes 
of the sensory experience which is called forth in 
response. The account given by Behaviorism is 
except that the sensory experience as a distinctive happening is omit- 
ted altogether. The stimulus is the physical process that operates on 
the sense organ or the cortex and from that point on everything is 
response. 


excitation from the 
after the occurrence 
the cortex is labelled 
essentially the same, 


_ In terms of the field concept the relation of stimulus 
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less simple. Since the field operates as a unit, we are bound to assume 
that the whole field, including the body, is active from the start. This 
is just another way of saying that the reflex-arc concept, in which the 
activity is a pure sequence, is all wrong. The "stimulus" does not 
precede the "response" but the two operate simultaneously. And this, 
in turn, is just a way of saying that both stimulus and response require 


redefinition. 


...Dewey argues that such events as seeing and hearing take place 
because there is already a response going on. This response is neces- 
sary if seeing or hearing is to occur; the response is not a consequence 
of the sensory experience but is an antecedent or condition of it. 


There is a certain definite set of the motor apparatus involved 
in hearing just as much as there is in subsequent running away. The 
movement and posture of the head, the tension of the ear muscles, 


"reception" of the sound. It is just as true to say 


are required for the 
t the 


that the sensation of sound arises from a motor response as tha 
running away is a response to the sound.* 


All this is obviously in entire accord with the requirements of the 
erceiving body, as a part of the field, is in action 


field concept. The p 
"just as true 


from the start of the perceptual process: and so it is 
to say that the sensation of sound arises from a motor response as that 
the running away is a response to the sound." But if this be so, why 
speak of stimulus and response at all? In the case of gravitation, for 
example, these terms seem to have no appropriateness. The moon pulls 
on the earth and the earth pulls reciprocally on the moon. Neither 
moon nor earth can be designated usefully as the stimulus, just as 
there is no point in describing the action of either as a “response” to 


the other member of the team. 


74- Differentiation Necessary to Integration 
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creative opportunity to its creatures it must do so by providing endless 
differentiation, and hence with this principle of progressive differen- 
tiation one may well associate the concept of God. Logically, this is 
the ultimate principle, for the integration of a totality would be 
meaningless. Progressive integration implies progressive differentiation 
as its condition. 

Human beings in their dealings with one another have failed to 
profit by an examination of the way things happen. They have at- 
tempted to induce in themselves and in those under their tutelage a 
type of integrative action which defeats its own object. 

In sub-human animals, integration takes place automatically. It 
consists of the marshalling of all the animal's resources to meet each 
emergency as it arises. For each emergency a fairly stereotyped pro- 
cedure is available and is brought into active play. In contrast with 
this relatively simple behavior, it has been supposed that children 
should be taught to organize their responses around some ethical 
ideal, such as honesty, meeting even the most diverse 
situations with conduct which would conform 
question. At the same time, children have been placed in groups, the 
family, the school, the club, the gang, to each of which they are com- 
pelled to make satisfactory personal adjustments comparable to those 
which an animal makes to its physical and human environment. The 
result is, for the average child, an impasse. If he adjusts to his several 
groups, he falls down on his ideals. If he sticks to his ideals, he gets 
into trouble with his groups. When his ultimates are conceived in 
static terms while his real world offers variety and challenge, he tends 
to let the static ideal go, or else, in attempting to conform to a static 
ideal, he retires from active participation with his groups. 


and complex 
to the standard in 


75. Integration of Conflicting Selves 

Implicit in everything so far said 
child." Because some affect to find 
word or two of explanation seems called for. The conception of "the 
whole child" carries two implications which at bottom agree: one, 
that we wish at no time to disregard the varied aspects of child life; 


the other, that the child as organism properly responds as one unified 
whole... 


has been a regard for “the whole 
difficulty with this conception, a 


To say that the biological organism acts 
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that they act at one time from one self, and at a different time from an- 
other self. Still less is it to assert that all one’s resources, all one’s dif- 
ferent habits, skills, knowledges, attitudes, etc., act simultaneously as 
on. This would be so complete a denial of 


the organism faces a situati 
that the organism acts as a 


the proposition under consideration (i.€-, 
unity) that one wonders how an intelligent critic could ever suggest 
such an objection ... 
The principle of the “whole child” and of the organism acting as a 
whole leads easily to the problem of the integration of personality. 
When a person faces a situation of one clearly defined type and learns 
to deal satisfactorily with it, he does, in some measure, reconstruct 
his personality on the basis of what is therein learned. If the situation 
recurs with ordinary variations, the personality may in time be ap- 
preciably rebuilt so that a characteristic attitude or set, corresponding 
to that type of situation, is readily assumed when such a situation 
ay, however, happen that one situation contains 

ictory demands which the person cannot harmo- 
he may accept one line of demand and 
reject the other. If he does so, and it works out acceptably, he will 
grow to be that kind of person. He might, however, so far as we see, 
r line of demand and so built himself into that 
ase the organism has acted as a whole and 
built a pattern accordingly. But a third outcome is possible. The 
person, while recognizing the conflict between the two sets of demand, 
may still—especially under compulsion—try to meet both. A child will 
thus do one thing while the teacher is looking and another when the 
teacher does not see. In such case, the child s conduct is outwardly of 
one kind but inwardly of another. In this and other cases of reacting 
to conflicting stimuli, there results an internal conflict. Both lines of 
conduct call on the organism to act as à whole bat in different ways. 
The two ways being incompatible with the person’s efforts in either 
direction are interfered with by the demands from the other direction. 
His personality is thus distraught. He is on the road toward disintegra- 


tion. 


presents itself. It m 
within itself contrad 
nize. Under such conditions, 


have accepted the othe 
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the language of modern psychology it is the principle of our behavior 
—a term which includes all internal processes as well as external 
behavior. The soul is that from which our behavior proceeds. Without 
such a substantial principle, our activities are a series ol states or a 
stream of states in which each state becomes the actor and the thinker. 
so that even James himself is forced to slip in a bit of clandestine meta- 
physics in practically making each state a substance. Without this sub- 
stantial principle there is nothing to unify our behavior. There is no 
principle of integration. 


^ * * 


According to Christian teaching, the lack of integration. in the 
present order of things is the result of the fall of man. With the ex. 
perimentalists, the integration has, quite simply, not yet been at- 
tained. With us, it has been lost. 

In the state of original justice man was an integr: 
His being was in order. The hierarchy of his powers was in perfect 
equilibrium, the lower in due subordination to the higher, and all 
subject to God. As a result of m 
tion was lost. The will was no | 
the state of innocence: 


ated personality. 


an's sin of pride, this original integra- 
onger subject to God, as it had been in 
and since the will, 
move all the other parts to their end 
the other powers of the soul becam 
ol the other powers of tl 
ordinately to mutable good. 

Thus the hierarchical order was lost. M 
directed unerringly to its end. 
its own satisfaction, even when contrary to t] 
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matter not of the natural only but of the supernatural. The possibility 
of integration lies in the fact of the Redemption. Integration of per- 
sonality is an achievement; it is won only through personal struggle, 
with the help of God's grace in the Church, through prayer and the 
sacraments... 


77. The Whole Child a Myth 


This leads me to speak of the assertion that the activity curriculum 
possesses the peculiar merit of educating “the whole child.” In my 
opinion, the “whole child” is another psychological myth. Either 
that, or I am not psychologist enough to understand what the term 
means. One of the most obvious factors controlling mental organ- 
ization is found in the selective operation of attention. Without the 
operation of this factor, mentality would be an impossible jumble 
of confusion. All that saves us as sane human beings is the reduction 
to a restricted few responses of the potentially enormous hook-up of 
impressions and reactions. In other words, we never operate as 
wholes; on the contrary, we focus upon the task before us. We can 
be efficient only by keeping out of the picture the elements of our 
psycho-physical organization that would be in the way. When we 
deal with a given situation, it is only a fragment of our mentality, 
only one of our numerous selves, that is concerned. 

If educating the whole child, however, means educating some of 
him at one time and another part of him at another time, but seeking 
eventually completely to educate every part of him, even that is bad 
psychology. Take a simple case: It is well established that it is poor 
practice to try to make a child ambidextrous; the proper thing to do 
is to make one hand highly skilled and let the other be a helper. 
A like principle applies to mental training. Maximal all-round devel- 
opment is not a desirable educational goal. 


IV. FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM 


78. Nature and Operation of the Will 


The term will as used by the Scholastics designates specifically the 
controlling and sovereign faculty in man; a faculty which is distinct 
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from and superior to the sensory desires, the physical impulses, and the 
emotional cravings. The will is the intellective appetite, that is, it is 
the tendency to desire, to seek, and to enjoy that which is apprehended 
by the intellect as good. The will is man’s rational appetitive power. 

Man’s will, more than any other of his faculties, has a direct prac- 
tical bearing upon the problems of education. The will is the guiding 
force which molds and directs the life of man, and as such it is the 
chief integrating force in man’s character. Without the function which 
the will contributes to his life, man would be not a person but merely 
an animated machine. 


* * * 


Since the will is the rational appetitive power, it is by nature spiritual 
because the eliciting principle of the mental faculties is the spiritual 
soul. However, like the intellect, the will can operate in this life 
only in conjunction with sensitive nature. Likewise, voluntary activity 
has an essential reference to the intellect. Nothing is willed unless 
ut is first known. Thought must precede the deliberation of the will. 
An object is willed as it is known by the intellect and proposed to the 
will as desirable and good. Hence, the formal and adequate object of 
the will is good as apprehended by the intellect. 

Acts of the will are performed under the influence of motives. A 
motive is that for which the act is performed. It is the reason why an 
act is performed and includes whatever influences the will in any 
degree. Since whatever is done voluntarily is done on account of some 
good to be derived from the action, the motive is always the idea of 
some good, that is, of something useful, noble, pleasurable, beneficial, 
advantageous, desirable, or gratifying which the individual wishes 
to obtain. The motive which impels the will to choose an object or to 
perform an action is the goodness of that object or action as presented 
to the will by the intellect, since motives may be effective only in so far 
as they are known. These motives may be highly diversified, ranging 
e yee nce cea rm M i 

e 1] ú mmon character of goodness. 

The motives actuating the will act upon it either as means or as 
ends. The reasons for choosing one end rather than another, and 
when the end has been selected, the reasons for 
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‘The will is the only faculty for which freedom of choice is claimed. 
Hence, psychology is concerned with the genesis and the nature of 
this ability possessed by man to choose between conflicting motives, 
which choice determines how he will act in a specific situation. 
Freedom means absence from restraint or compulsion. Restraint may 
be either internal or external. Freedom of the will is the capacity for 
self-determination, implying the absence of external force and of 
internal necessity. The essential feature in freedom of the will is the 
element of choice, which is the culmination of the exercise of freedom. 
'To will freely is to choose freely. However, since one cannot choose 
what he does not know, freedom of the will does not imply the power 
to act without motives. Freedom of the will does mean that after 
deliberation upon motives presented by the intellect a free choice is 
made between these motives. Freedom of the will is therefore the 
power of determining which motives will prevail in the mind to influ- 
ence selection by the will, but without the will being necessitated by 
these motives. Therefore, freedom of the will means that when an 
individual is confronted by two or more possible motives, he may 
choose one and reject the others, after having weighed the motives 
for accomplishment and having considered the motives which militate 
against it. Even then, after having recognized the good, he may act or 
not act becaüse he is free to determine his actions. 

When it is stated that the will of man is free, it is by no means 
asserted that all the acts of man are free. The freedom of the will means 
only this, that when all the conditions for an act of the will are present, 
the will is endowed with the power to choose among various motives 
intellectually apprehended as good, to act or to abstain from action. 
Furthermore, there are actions which are not free, over which the 
individual has no control and for which he is not responsible. The 
doctrine of free will does not imply that man is constantly exerting 
this power. By far the larger part of man's life is administered by 
reflex acts, by the automatic working of the organism and by acquired 
habits. The Scholastics distinguish most carefully between spontaneous 
and deliberate acts of the will, designating the former as human acts 
and the latter as acts of man. 

It is significant that the Catholic Church has also proclaimed the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will on the principle that God created 
man, commanded him to obey the moral law, and promised to reward 
observance and to punish violation of this law. By proclaiming this 
doctrine the Church recognizes as a point of Faith that man is justly 
held responsible for his actions because he possesses the genuine power 
of real choice and the true ability to determine the course of his 
thought and his actions; because he is endowed with the capacity to 
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decide which motive shall prevail within his mind and to mold his 
own life and character accordingly. . 

The freedom of the will is proved by man's consciousness of his free- 
dom in volition and by man’s awareness of his responsibility for his 
voluntary acts. 

The consideration of man’s mental states by means of careful and 
repeated introspective analysis of consciousness testifies to the conclu- 
sions that man in the exercise of his volitional acts possesses freedom. 
Man when exercising voluntary activity considers that he is free. 


79. Development of the Will 


But why insist at all upon the reproducing of the old type? and why 
limit to “this extent" the scope of the liberty of choice? Why do we not 
display with complete equableness all views of the best way of life and 
say, "Now choose; think out your course for yourselves"? Instead of 
teaching our children our morality, why not teach them ethical science? 
instead of religion, metaphysical criticism? instead of our political 
faith, political philosophy? instead of our manners, the principles of 
aesthetics? In short, why not make thinkers of them rather than 
partisans? Why not abolish the last remnant of that ancestor-worship 
which dwarfs the new life by binding it to the passing life? 

The answer is, we have no right to aim at any smaller degree of 
freedom than this, nor, for the most part, do we: but before a com- 
pletely free will can be brought into being, it is first necessary to bring 
into being a will. The manilest absurdity of asking a child to choose 
his own moral code and the rest is due not alone to the fact that he 


lacks the materials to choose from, but still more to the fact that he 


does not know what he wants. The first task of education is to bring 


his full will into existence. And this can only be done by a process so 
intimate that in doing it the type is inevitably transmitted. The whole 
meaning of education is wrapped up in this process of evoking the will; 
and apart from it nothing in education can be either 


understood or 

placed. 
The will can develop only as the several instincts w 

supply examples of the goods and evils of experience. To bring instincts 
into action, all that any social environment need do (and 
can do) is to supply the right stimulus, together 
what the stimulus means, A response c 
ever is compelled is not a response. N 
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drive a child would be play: if playthings and playing comrades fail 
to bring out the play in him, we are all but helpless. A response can 
only be e-duced. 


... And the first peril of education is not that the child's will will be 
overborne, but that through no exposure or inadequate exposure to 
the objects that would call out his best responses, he achieves only 
half a will instead of a whole one, a will partly-developed and there- 
fore feebly-initiative, casual, spiritless, uninterested. If I were to name 
the chief defect of contemporary education, it would not be that it 
turns out persons who believe and behave as their fathers did—it does 
not: but that it produces so many stunted wills, wills prematurely 
grey and incapable of greatness, not because of lack of endowment, 
but because they have never been searchingly exposed to what is noble, 


generous, and faith-provoking. 


8o. Paradox of Intellectual Freedom 


A “free mind” indeed! Are we men, or are we only liberals? Are not 
those right who tell us "intellectual freedom" is a contradiction in 
terms? Can it mean anything but freedom to impose our ideas on 
others? Speech, discussion, yes, even teaching—we can understand how 
by ceaseless care they may be made relatively free. But how can mind, 
how can what we think, how can knowledge of what is so, possibly be 
Iree? How can our thought hope to escape the passions and prejudices, 
the ignorance and the interests in which it is inevitably rooted? And 
does not any measure of success involve in turn a surrender to the 
compulsion of truth? Does not the very nature of thinking lie in 
bondage to its human origins and in submission to the rigorous con- 
ditions of its validity? 

When we speak so hopefully of defending the mind against external 
and artificial restraints we are forgetting internal and natural bonds 
lar more pervasive and inescapable. The wisdom of a century ol 
psychologists, social scientists and historians might have taught us 
what slaves we are to our fellows and to our past. Our most daring 
thoughts, we know, ripen in the long tradition and accumulated 
knowledge of our society; our feelings and our opinions are rooted in 
the thousand social habits and attitudes that make us what we are. 
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Our institutions, our class, our group, our profession—these limit and 
shape our mind at every turn. Our most original innovators are 
linked most closely with their predecessors; even our boasted pursuit 
of what we like to call "free inquiry" is so dependent on a fragile 
chain of scientific tradition, so exposed to every wave of popular 
feeling, that it is the first victim of any social shock. And then we fancy 
we are intellectually free—we who can so easily explain the historical 
sources, the emotional roots and the class bias of any man’s ideas! 


* * * 


“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

But despite the Evangelist we are not yet come to the end of our 
quest. We have rather arrived at the central paradox of intellectual 
freedom, with which the greatest minds have wrestled and failed to 
agree. For in its very nature, it has seemed, the last thing intellect is 
or can hope to be, is free. The fruit of intelligence and knowledge is 
not freedom. It is power, or it is understanding; and neither leaves 
the mind with any unfettered choice. For power is no liberator: it 
rather sets conditions and obligations of its own from which there is no 
escape. The more power we possess to do what we can the more w 
bound to conform to those conditions and to observe those obliga 
—and the more inexorably intelligence is compelled to seek w 
are, and how what that power can do must I 
sion of understanding, though less harsh 
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illusion of external pow 
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make freedom and bondage, power and obligation, one and the same. 
This dialectic may satisfy our philosophies of freedom but it hardly 
fits our needs. But we can escape it if we realize that freedom is not 
general but specific and determinate: it is release from one kind of 
bondage the better to assume the yoke of another. It can never mean 
the escape from all obligation. Freedoms and obligations are both 
correlative and plural, and each is at once a freedom from this and a 
submission to that. Knowledge itself is both an emancipation and an 
exchange of bondages: it frees us [rom the slavery of ignorance for the 
service ol the conditions and responsibilities ol. knowing. Without 
losing its determinate nature, thought can never be wholly free; nor 
can it be wholly bound without ceasing to be thought. 


81. Free Will Not Absolute 


... If the will were transcendental in the extreme sense—i.e., if it 
were fully independent of all interests in the choice and performance 
of duties—the.best instruction would not necessarily have any influence 
upon one's performance of duty. But very few persons, if any, believe 
that to be the case. While the will enjoys freedom of choice this freedom 
is not absolute, but is limited to the desires that have been awakened. 
Of conflicting desires it is possible for the will to choose those of the 
higher order. The relative intensity of these desires is, however, cer- 
tainly a factor in this choice. Now since the scope, quality, and intensity 
of desire may be greatly affected by instruction, it is possible for the 
educator to exert a marked influence upon the will, and hence upon 
character. The ideal character is approached as the friction between 
desire, and actual duty is diminished; and the school, in awakening 
right desires through interest, is causing such an approach... 


8». Freedom Inherent in Reflective Conduct 


In certain of its aspects, the problem of freedom of will has become 
so encumbered with the refuse and debris of all kinds of other matters 
as to be best "solved" by letting alone... Fortunately none of these 
difficulties seriously affects educational questions, while in those con- 
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cete matters with which education is concerned there is a general 
consensus of belief. 


1. Freedom of will in the sense of motiveless choice is, even if it 
exists, of no importance for education, which is concerned with the 
formation of a character interested in ends that are valuable, and 
interested in a way that makes these ends stable and effective motives. 
Or, we can go farther, and say that such freedom, even if it exists, is of 
negative value to the educator; that is, it introduces a factor of arbi- 
trariness, of caprice, of whimsical unaccountableness, that would be 


such an undesirable element of character that one of the aims of 


education would be to counteract it. The supposition that unmotivated 


choice would be of any positive worth is due to a false conception ol 
motive; that is, to regarding it as a force which acts from w 


ithout upon 
the self, as if the latter wi 


ere passive or idle until externally appealed 
to. Since, however, the self is active on its own account.. 
has its origin and residence with the self, so th 


with motive it may still be expressing its ow 

2. Plasticity, tendency to variation 
habit, are also native to the self. This covers a large part of the prac- 
tical meaning of “free will,” viz, power to reform, to develop, to 
alter unfavorable tendencies, and to take on new and better habits. 
Absence of freedom Suggests a rigid domination from without which 
is fatal to growth 


i and reconstruction from within; while, as a matter 
of fact, it is only in cases so e 
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other alternative, which is then weighed. Just in the degree in which 
one is gifted with the habit of reflection, in that degree he is capable 
of acting in the light for a foreseen future instead of being pushed from 
behind by sheer instinct or habit. . 
With respect to freedom, then, the task of the educator is three-fold. 
First, to keep alive plasticity, initiative, capacity to vary; to prevent 
induration and fixation in fossilized automatic habits. Even a 
thoroughly good habit needs to be kept flexible, so that it may be 
adapted, when the need arises, to circumstances not previously experi- 
enced even by way of anticipation. Secondly, to confirm preferences; to 
build up and strengthen positive and constructive interests in specific 
directions. Nothing is more fatal practically than the growth of a 
spirit of indifference, of boredom, or of miscellaneous and easily 
diverted responsiveness. Thirdly, to make preferences reasonable; that 
is to say, to develop in individuals the habit of forecasting the con- 
sequences of acting upon a given preferential tendency, of comparing 
one set of results with another, and by these means enlightening prefer- 
ence as its own deeper and more abiding nature. Capacity transforms 
habit when required. Steady and specific interests, foresight, and 
deliberation,—given these factors of character, and purely speculative 
difficulties in the concept of freedom may be left serenely alone. 


83. Kinds of Determinism 


The theory which denies the freedom of the will is termed deter- 
minism. This doctrine maintains that there is no spiritual soul endowed 
with a will which is the eliciting principle of volitional acts, but that 
acts result from such conscious or unconscious processes as reflexes, 
instincts, sensations, feelings, associations, habits, judgments, and the 
like, which are the antecedents and the causes from which volitional 
acts proceed. There are various types of determinism, according to the 
nature of the antecedents which are held to account for man's actions. 
The first type is mechanical determinism or fatalism which maintains 
that whatever man does is predestined by the laws of nature. Accord- 
ing to the various aspects of this theory, man's thoughts, his character, 
his external actions are merely the inevitable outcome of his circum- 
stances. They are inexorably predetermined in every detail by events 
in the past over which he has no control. The second type is psycho- 
logical determinism, which holds that the will is uniformly determined 
by the strongest motive; that choice invariably follows what is presented 
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as the greatest good. Those who hold this never attempt to show how 
every action can be traced to its cause, which in turn relates to other 
preceding causes. The third type is biological determinism in which 
volition is likened to reflex action. Man is regarded not as a [ree agent 
but as a machine which is automatically adjusted to its environment 
and is therefore freed from blame [or his unworthy acts as well as 
undeserving of praise for his good behavior. 


84. Advantages of Determinism 


To an understanding of the material of education, psychology is 
the chief contributor. 


* * * 


A complete science of psychology would tell every fact about every 
one's intellect and character and behavior, would tell the cause ol 
every change in human nature, would tell the result which every 
educational force—every act of every person that changed any other or 
the agent himself—would have. It would aid us to use human beings 
lor the world's welfare with the same surety of the result th 
have when we use falling bodies or chemical elements. In proportion 
as we get such a science we shall become masters of our o 


wn souls as 
we now are masters of heat and light. Progress toward such a science 
is being made. 


at we now 


85. Determinism in Educational Psychology 
Behaviorism Is Not the Only Determin 


ple have misunderstood modern psychology and have attributed this 
view, that no human activity occurs without a sufficient cause in the way 
of preceding activity or external physical stimulation, to that particular 
movement in psychology which is called "behaviorism." It should be 
pointed out that this view is not peculiar to behaviorism but is common 
to all modern systems of psychology. According to all the modern 
psychological systems, behavior could be predicted if we had sufficient 
knowledge of the stimulating conditions 


and of the nature of the 
person concerned. This predictability, which is the outgrowth of c 
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formity with natural law, is not, however, incompatible with freedom 
of a certain kind. Whatever acts a person performs depend upon the 
internal nature of the person, as well as upon the external situation 
which is present at the time. Freedom may be taken to mean merely 
this dependence of activity upon our own internal nature. If freedom 
is defined in this way, then conformity to natural law does not mean 
lack of freedom; it means rather lack of capriciousness, willfulness, or 
irresponsibility, it means the presence of constancy, responsibility, and 
dependability in human nature. 

Determinism Is Commonly Assumed in Child Training. It would be 
a very disastrous thing for modern life if human behavior were not 
highly predictable. When a mother trains her child to tell the truth, 
she proceeds on the assumption that, after a certain amount of training, 
the child will no longer be free to tell the truth or to lie whenever an 
opportunity arises. She assumes, rather, that the result of her training 
will be the production of such an effect in the child’s nature that it will 
no longer be free to lie, but can respond only by telling the truth. 
When in school we teach a child that four plus three is seven, and give 
it repeated opportunity to practice making this combination of 
numbers, we do so on the theory that after a certain amount of practice 
the child will no longer be free to obtain any other result from the 
addition of four and three than the one desirable result of seven. If in 
spite of all the training of the mother concerned with truth-telling, or 
the training of the teacher concerned with the addition of numbers, 
the child is still free to do as it pleases, home training and formal 


education have no meaning or value. 


86. Mental Hygiene Approach Consistent with Moral 
Responsibility 


Mental hygiene contributes to religious education both a point of 
view and a methodology. Religion in the past has held bad conduct 
to be an evidence of sin. It has assumed that individuals have a ten» 
dency to do wrong because of the depravity of human nature. Conse- 
quently, it has sought to transform this sinful nature, to change the 
“hearts” of people, and thus to affect their conduct. People have been 
asked to repent of their conduct on the assumption of deliberate intent 
to do wrong and consequent moral responsibility. 

* * * 
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To summarize, the point of view of mental hygiene is (1) to look 
upon conduct as symptomatic; (2) to recognize that it has been learned 
in the experience of the individual and is important to the individual 
in some way; (3) to discover the origin of this conduct in the history 
and environment of the person; and (4) to treat these causal factors 
with the expectation that the conduct will change when the causes of 
it are removed... 

This point of view does not waive the question of moral responsi- 
bility, but recognizes that the degree of moral responsibility of the 
individual depends upon his training. If a child has grown up in 
a home where he was completely looked after and had no chance 
to take responsibility, or even worse, where he was entirely spoiled; 
if he has had no opportunity to make decisions or to learn moral 
discriminations, then he may be, as an adult, a morally irrespon- 
sible person because he learned to be irresponsible as a child. Under 
these circumstances it is not useful to punish him for his irresponsibility 
but much more desirable to take the steps which will enable him to 
become responsible. The ability to be morally responsible is one of the 


goals of education, and towards the achievement of this goal, mental 
hygiene brings a distinct contribution. 


87. Responsibility the Product of Education 


Responsibility is no more originally given than is individuality. It is 
something to be developed. He i 
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Learning and the Capacity to Learn 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. Should learning be primarily conceived as an active or passive affair? At 
a matter of impression or expression? 

2 Is learning an activity initiated by the learner, or is it a reaction of the 
learner to the impact of his environment? 

3. Is learning growth? Is maturation also learning? If learning is growth, 
does it occur according to some preconceived end? If so, how far is this 
end or pattern resident in biological structure? How far is it determined 
by the contingencies of the environment? 

4. Can we study learning without regard to purpose? To self-consciousness? 

Should children learn in the way that educational psychologists say they 


do learn? 
6. Assuming that onc learns the new in terms of the old, just how does the 
new become the old? 
=. To what extent is a child's LQ. a function of his heredity? His environ. 
ment? What ethical implications follow? 


88. Learning Self-Active 


n may be cured in à twofold manner, through the 
operation of nature alone or through nature with the aid of medicine, 
so there is a twolold manner of acquiring knowledge, the one when the 
natural reason of itself comes to à knowledge of the unknown, 
which is called "discovery," the other when someone extrinsically gives 
aid to the natural reason, which is called "instruction." Now, in those 


things which are done by nature and art, art works in the same way 


just as a perso 
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and by the same means that nature does, for just as nature in one 
suffering from cold induces health by warming him, so does the doctor. 
Hence, art is said to imitate nature. Similarly, it happens in the 
acquisition of knowledge that the one teaching leads another to a 
knowledge of the unknown in the same way as he (the learner) would 
lead himself to a cognition of an unknown in discovery. Now, the 
process of reason in one who arrives at a cognition of an unknown in 
discovery is the application of general, self-evident principles to definite 
matters, and proceeding from them to particular conclusions and 
from these to others. Hence, and according to this, one man is said to 
teach another because the teacher proposes to another by means of 
symbols the discursive process which he himself goes through by 
natural reason, and thus the natural reason of the pupil comes to a 
cognition of the unknown through the aid of what is proposed to him 
as with the aid of instruments. As, then, a doctor is said to cause 
health in a sick person through the operation of nature, so man is said 
to cause knowledge in another through the operation of the learner's 


natural reason—and this is to teach. Hence, one man is said to teach 
another and to be his master... 


89. Stimulus-Response Learning 
All human activity is reactivity. For every 
incentive or cause. Activity is not the result 


combustion; it is the response to stimulation. 
by which a man is at 


action there is a definite 
of a sort of spontaneous 
The total state of affairs 
any time influenced is called the stimulus or the 
situation and whatever action results—attention, perception, thought, 


feeling, emotion, glandular secretion, or muscular movement—is called 
the reaction or the response. 


go. Initiative in Learning Rests w 


Considered from the more comprehensiv 
process of adjustment and educat 


ith Organism 


€ point of view, the total 
; ion may Properly be regarded as a 
reaction between man and the environment which results in furnishing 
the conditions for his physical, intellectual, and moral growth. While 
common parlance speaks of the environment producing certain changes 


in the individual, interpreted too strictly this form of speech is in 
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error. The environment can never produce an adjustment; adaptation 
is always the act of the organism in response to a certain stimulation. 
While it is conditioned by the environment, the initiative is always 


with the organism... 


91. Learning as Connectionism 


I read the facts which psychologists report about adjustments, con- 
figurations, drives, integrations, purposes, tensions, and the like, and 
all of these facts seem to me to be reducible, so far as concerns their 
powers to influence the course of thought or feeling or action, to 
connections and readinesses. Learning is connecting. The mind is 
man's connection-system. Purposes are as mechanical in their nature 


and action as anything else is. 


92. Reasoning in Learning Is Naturalistic 


Philosophically the question whether the idea or theory of drives and 
mechanisms can be extended to the so-called higher levels of learning 
is of great importance. Reasoning and thinking, some psychologists 
claim, are matters of an entirely different nature from learning on the 
nd require for their explanation such additional prin- 
ciples or factors as insight and Gestalt. But, behavioristically investi- 
gated in the light of all the available evidence, there is no reason to 
suppose that any such powers or entities enter into reasoning. Reason- 
ing, in short, is as natural and as determined as is any behavior act, 
and involves the same structural-functional relationships of organism 
and environment, in terms of present, past and future purposed 
the latter two being present, symbolically, in terms of 
This is important both educationally as 
atter point of view the use of the 


motor level, a 


experience, 
words, formulae and the like. 
well as philosophically. From the 1 
same assumptions and methodology makes for greater unity and brings 
a larger field of experience into integration and relationship. To 
suppose that new and undetermined factors, not directly demonstrable 

ly to avoid undesired conclusions, enter into the 


and assumed large unde: e 
type of behavior we call reasoning 1s to abandon reason itself. That 


ing i i more abstract and more com- 
reasoning is more subtle, more detailed, 1 c 
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plicated than reflex or motor behavior is one thing; but to assume it 
has no relationship to simpler processes is to draw lines for the sake 
of drawing them. The “wish” that reasoning be something apart from 
law and rule is part of the basis for so judging that it is. The desire to 
somehow free thought from the determinism of the flesh is partly 
responsible for those theories which make reasoning a will of the 
wisp. Yet, if reasoning is not determined and not related to experience 
and desire, why does it ever function and how does it ever reach cogent 
conclusions? Reasoning becomes a mystery in proportion as it becomes 
sacred. The more we divorce reason from a structural-organic back- 
ground, from the play of past, present and purposed experience and of 
a mechanistic relationship to drives, urges and interests, the more we 
proclaim that reasoning is inconsequential, cannot be taught and is 
fundamentally a mystery of which we really know nothing. 


93. Behaviorism Rejected as a Philosophy 


edt is only as a methodology that we embrace 
psychologists, writing an exact psychology, 
usefulness, but as philosophers, writing a 
reject it for its arrogance. A philosophy of 
behaviorism, disregarding by 
would be fatuous and futile, 


behaviorism. As 
we champion it for its 
theory of education, we 
education bound by rigid 
definition the core of human experience, 


* * * 


The point cannot be overstressed th 
and even attitudes and appreciations 
—cannot be described in mechanistic 
ing and significance. Behav 
investigation of the h 
a methodology we en 


at human purposes and values, 
—the central concern of education 
cha terms without losing 
haviorism as a methodology for 
abit processes in education is ir 
nbrace it willingly. But, as à theory covering all 
aspects of human experience, especially the more intimate f ds f 
consciousness, it must be vigorously rejected. Unless it is "it ne la 
the subsidiary role of an instrumentality for the aclite um d 
educational purposes its influence on educational thinkin sant s 


pernicious. A Philosophy of education must not be held in bonda 
by its servant, behaviorism. d 
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94. How We Learn and How We Ought to Learn 


"People," you may say, "learn in other ways than by rational methods. 
Psychologists and sociologists have shown that men learn by irrational 
means. Look at the operation of stereotypes and prejudices in thinking 
and conduct. Look at the operation of unconscious mechanisms and 
impulses in men's thought and behavior. Look at the amount people 
learn by rote imitation and uncritical absorption from their culture." 
And I reply, "Of course, these are facts. There are ways of learning 
other than by methods of reasoning. But does a description of actual 
ways of learning ever decide the way people ought to learn to learn or 
the way we ought to teach them to learn? It would be easy for teachers 
if people learned only by rational methods. Teaching would then be 
unnecessary. But by what ways have men learned to learn dependably, 
so that the consequences of their learning are good, so that the results 
of their learning are deliberately controlled, public, and generalizable, 
so that men generally can agree on the results of their learning? The 
answer is through the methods of reasoning. Scientific method, logic, 
methodology are, from an educational standpoint, ways of learning. 
But they are ways to learn which men have devised with satisfactory, 
dependable, and generalizable results. Teachers who try to move 
directly from the psychologist's description of how men learn to a 
position on how men ought to learn to learn and try to derive educa- 
tional method from a psychology of learning are showing a basic 
fallacy of judgment. The emphasis upon psychology and the relative 
absence of logical studies in the curricula of teacher training institu- 
tions furnish primary evidence that we as a profession have fallen 
into this error. For it is from logical studies, not from psychological 


ones, that we learn how we ought to learn." 


95. Learning as Recollection 


the wearing down of a pathway in the 
the repetitive establishment of a routine. So far from 
f habit, it requires a breach with established ways 
ad the substitution of better ways. Improvement 


Learning is precisely not 
nervous system, 
being the formation 0 
of doing and thinking ar 
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is in the truest and most accurate sense a creative process. Long ago 
Plato perceived this. “How,” he asked himself, “can anything absolutely 
new come into our minds?” It seems to whenever we learn, whenever 
we recombine our ideas or improve our skills. He found this impossible 


and replied that indeed we never learn anything but only recollect 
what is already implicitly known. 


96. Sharpening the Mind 


I appeal to you, as practical teachers. With good discipline, it is 
always possible to pump into the minds of a class a certain quantity 
of inert knowledge. You take a text-book and make them learn it. So 
far, so good. The child then knows how to solve a quadratic equation. 
But what is the point of teaching a child to solve a quadratic equation? 
There is a traditional answer to this question. It runs thus: The mind 
is an instrument, you first sharpen it, and then use it 
of the power of solving a quadratic equation is part of the process of 
sharpening the mind. Now there is just enough truth in this answer 
to have made it live through the ages. But for all its half-truth, it 
embodies a radical error which bids fair to stifle the genius of the 
modern world. I do not know who was first responsible for this analogy 


of the mind to a dead instrument. For aught I know, it may have been 
one of the seven wise men of Greece, or a committee of the whole lot 
of them. Whoever was the originator, there can be no doubt of the 
authority which it has acquired by the continuous approval bestowed 
upon it by eminent persons. But whatever its weight of authority, 
whatever the high approval which it can quote, I have no hesitation in 
denouncing it as one of the most fatal, erroneous, and dangerous 
conceptions ever introduced into the theory 


of education. The mind is 
never passive; it is a perpetual activity, delicate, receptive, responsive 


to stimulus. You cannot postpone its life until you have sharpened it. 


Whatever interest attaches to your subject-matter must be evoked 
here and now; whatever ng in the pupil 


ies of mental life 


e and now. That 
a very difficult rule to follow. 


; the acquisition 
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. Learning as Function of Novel Experience 
9 S 


All conduct seems to be an effort of the individual to restore some 
upset equilibrium. From this point of view, if the organism or the 
individual is upset, it will use whatever repertoire of behavior patterns 
it has to restore the equilibrium. If it has no old pattern available, 
then it must create anew—and learn means exactly creating a new 
pattern of behavior to meet a novel situation. 

Do you see, then, that learn is exactly the correlative of the novelly 
developing experience; learn is essential in that kind of life; and learn 
is creative because we are dealing novelly with a novel situation. Learn 
is essentially creative from this point of view, and this is highly to be 
contrasted with that conception of learn which arose when life seemed 
so static as to make thinking unnecessary. According to this older 
conception of learn, learning meant accepting what was laid down to 
be learned; but learn, on this new basis, is active and creative. 


98. Learning as Abstraction and Generalization 


Experience, according to Dewey, is an active-passive affair in which 
something is done and something is undergone in consequence of what 
has been done; experience becomes reflective when the relation between 
what is done and what is undergone is perceived. 


* * * 


Thomism places a similar emphasis upon the importance of both 
activity and passivity in learning which is readily seen in the concepts 
of the active intellect and the passive intellect. The process, however, 
is immaterial and is very specifically described. Man is a substantial 
union of soul and body, in which the body is the instrument the im- 
perfect soul must use to discover its imperfection of knowledge and, 
by searching in the objects that surround it, to find the knowledge 
that will overcome this imperfection. To this end the soul has two 
powers of apprehension, a lower one, the sensitive, and a higher one, 
the intellectual. The sensitive power apprehends what are called 
"sensible species" (species is the Greek word for idea) from the objects 
around it. Since the soul is immaterial, it cannot grasp matter, but it 
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can grasp the species of the form with which every material object is 
endowed. It does this through the power it has of abstracting this form 
from the matter through the five particular senses, and referring these 
perceptions to the common sense which in turn apprehends the opera- 
tions of the five senses, and distinguishes the perceptions of the five 
senses from one another. The sensible species thus abstracted are 
retained by the power of the sensitive soul called the “imagination,” or 
“phantasy,” and the species thus retained is called a "phantasm." 
Memory is the recalling of phantasms, or species previously appre- 
hended and retained in the imagination. This sensible species, how- 
ever, is a particular; it is not a universal. It is not “tree,” but “this 
tree,” it is not “man” but “this man.” Yet before a species can be in 
the intellect as a universal, it must be in the senses as a particular. 
The intellect, in both its aspects, the active and the passive, has for 
its object, not the sensible species, or particular forms that are the 
object of the sensitive power, but the intelligible species, or universal 
forms. The aspect of the intellect that learns is the passive intellect—at 
the beginning of learning it is a tabula rasa—yet it can know. The 
forms that will fill it and therefore bring about the realization of its 
nature, do not exist outside of the soul as intelligibles, for they are 
embedded in matter. Therefore, in order to become known, the form 
must be abstracted from the matter, it must be made intelligible, and 
this is achieved by the active intellect. The active intellect, therefore, 
abstracts the intelligible species, the form by which the thing is known, 
and presents it to the passive intellect, which takes the form into itself. 
In this process, the active intellect avails itself of the sensible species 
or phantasm that is present in the imagination, but it presents it to 
the passive intellect not in its particular form but in its universal 
form—not as “this tree” or "this man” but as "tree" or "man." When 
it is in possession of this true form, the intellect then creates a concept 


or word which truly represents the form. This entire process goes on 
without the consciousness of the learner; 


until a judgment is made 
truth is present in the intellect, but it is not consciously present. When 


the intellect forms a judgment, it adds something of its own to the 
reality it has assimilated; it says, "this is a tree" or "this is ^ and 
thus brings about conformity between the concept and the object 
Truth is the accord between the concept in the intellect dus d in i 
and the object, whereas error is the lack of accord between shew. “a 

It is important to understand that the active and passive intellects 
are not two different intellects, but powers or aspects of the same intel 
lect; the sensitive and intellectual powers are likewise not c oan 
ments ot the soul, but different modes of operation of the w 
The distinction between the powers or faculties of the soul niet 


a man," and 
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lead them to be mistaken for separate organs of the soul; in the entire 
procedure described above, it is a whole, undivided soul, seeking 
knowledge throughout the variety of operations necessary for its secure 
knowledge. 

From this, the Thomistic explanation of learning, it should appear 
that the same teaching methods advocated by instrumentalism may be 
endorsed. Sense experience is of primary importance, and the curricu- 
lum by which a great amount of doing and sensing is afforded is that 
most likely to lead to the understandings that the intellect actively 
grasps and retains. It is well to remark also that there is no fixed limit 
in this life to the capacity of the intellect for understandings and for 
subsequent experiences, and that the more it learns and acts, the 
greater will be its future learning and activity. The growth of experi- 
ence for the Thomist has a purpose to guide, but not to limit it, 
whereas for the instrumentalist there is no purpose save further 
growth. Again, although the Thomist proves that knowledge can be 
accurate and valid, he will readily admit that in many complicated 
situations, due to the multiplicity of accidents (that is, non-substantial 
phenomena), the conclusions reached may be erroneous and need 
correction in the light of later investigation; he therefore disagrees 
with Dewey, who, building upon this precariousness in the sphere of 
particular activity, denies validity to all knowledge, and goes so far in 
his latest book as to substitute for the word “knowledge,” a term denot- 
ing the ultimate in flux, "warranted assertibility." Most important of 
all, Thomism offers an explanation accounting for the immateriality 
of knowledge which is philosophically sound, whereas the instrumen- 
talist epistemology, building on a materialistic foundation, can not 
possibly explain satisfactorily how we can know anything. It is in the 
treatment of the problem of knowledge that the greatest gaps are 
apparent, and the awkward handling of this problem is the source of 
most of the embarrassment with which this system of naturalistic 


monism is met. 


99. Modifiability of the 1.Q. 


The whole question of predestination of individuals, of classes, 
races or nations, whether this predestination is divine, biological or 
cultural is closely tied up with one's beliefs about human nature. The 
problem of the I.Q. is, therefore, one of the more crucial problems of 
our culture. Are individuals, classes or peoples destined to live within 
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the limits prescribed by their genes, or are their futures dependent 
upon cultural factors over which they may have some measure of con- 
trol themselves? If the latter, to what extent can they control these 
factors individually or collectively? What difference would it make if 
men not only could exercise some control over the conditions that 
shape their future, but likewise realized that fact? 


* * * 


We can more easily point out the significance of this inquiry if we 
outline two contrasting psychologies in order to note what difference 
they make in social and educational policy. We will take two theories 
as representative of two extreme positions although there are obviously 
many shades of psychological theory in between. On the one hand we 
have that general position which looks upon mind as an essence, 
spiritual substance or faculty of rather specific limitations of powers. 
Mind varies from individual to individual, class to class, and people 
to people in amount, quality or power. Its improvement is purely a 
function of exercise which, however, does not affect its original power 
or amount, but simply develops what is inherently present. Hence an 
adequate test would reveal its inherent power, quality or amount, be- 
cause its limits are set in advance by nature, i.e., the genes. 

“Backward” and “inferior” individuals, classes or peoples are back- 
ward or inferior because they lack the essential power to 


advance within their own culture as individuals, or to 
cultures. Their amount of intellig 


acquire and 


progress as 
ence accounts for their status socially, 
economically and culturally. Dominant individuals, classes or peoples 


are so because of their natively superior inventiveness, originality or 
intelligence. Man’s weaknesses, on the other hand, are to be attributed 


to his own inherent limitations, the “sinfulness” of his nature. War, 
poverty, disease, crime, injustice, superstition, greed, Persecution, 
these are all expressions of his original sin, his natural limitations. 
According to this point of view it might be argued that modern civiliza- 


tion is confronted with the impasse of having become too complex and 
difficult, too involved for the intellectual and moral capacities of the 
masses of mankind. 


a g is supplementary to this inherited 
equipment but scarcely touches its 

such institutions as war, imperialism, economic exploitation and strug- 
gle, sex, class and race differences and relationships are inherent in the 
original nature of man. Education may give a certain gloss and finish 
strengthen some and inhibit other traits, add an equipment of skills 
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and information. But basically what education can do is limited by 
the original equipment with which we begin. 

Progress, therefore, from this point of view may consist in a con- 
tinuous accretion to the cultural equipment and materials of a people, 
but has little meaning for human nature as such. In biological terms 
this point of view gives support to the doctrine of original sin. Man 
inherits natural limitations and deficiencies which render him ever 
liable to social and individual digressions and frailties. Crime and 
delinquency, poverty, injustice, war, ignorance, prejudice, intolerance, 
greed, and vice are his natural endowment. Education, religion and 
the state have as their primary responsibility therefore the subjection 


and control of these innate tendencies. Since these are natural, innate 


endowments, authority, discipline, and coercion must ever be relied 
upon to hold them in check, or society itself is undermined. Since man 


of necessity must live in society, obedience to authority is imperative 


to any form of human existence. : 
Those who are superior in any sense are im that respect stewards 


of the inferior. It is their moral obligation to maintain their authority 
and demand respect and obedience. Parent, teacher, priest, employer, 
official and expert must protect their status and dignity lest their sub- 
ordinates take advantage of their laxity and evade their authority. 
Thus the exercise of authority is as much an obligation as is obedience 
to it. A certain cynicism with regard to hian oan is oe the 
beginning of wisdom, for without it authorities are in constant danger 
of relaxing their vigilance and control. ee 
Since the masses are so deficient 1n intelligence society can be con- 
trolled or improved only by an élite. eon qat may engage a 
criticism it is exceedingly d t this criticism to exten 


angerous to permi 
to the masses. On the contrary they must be controlled by fictions, 
masses. 
myths and dogmas which are 
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based upon revelation and inspiration, give a sanction to authority 
which makes it an imperative guardian of human life and conduct. 
Without such access to authority and wisdom beyond the human, man 
lacks the ultimate sanctions essential to his own well-being. The church, 
therefore, has responsibility not only for the religious life of a people 
but equally for their education, training, and control in civic matters. 


* * * 


A contrasting theory of human nature and intelligence sees man as 
biologically continuous with other animals, differing from them in 
possessing the anatomical and nervous structures basic to the use of 
tools and to speech. The biological variants basic to these two functions 
give an entirely new direction to the subsequent course of the evolu- 
tionary process. With speech and tools man developed material and 
social cultures. Survival is no longer a merely biological and individual 
affair, but becomes supra-organic, cultural as well as biological. Survival 
values and capacities belong to the culture and the group very much 
more than to the individual. Individuals are very largely fashioned 
by their status and role in their culture. Cultures themselves have their 
distinctive histories and physical settings which largely account for 
their survival values. 

Another great distinction between the biological character of man 
and of other animals may be found in the differences underlying their 
inherited behaviours. Other animals seem to inherit relatively specific 
behaviour patterns, while in man we find great biological indetermina- 
tion. The patterning of behaviour in man seems to be dependent more 
largely upon learning, habituation and the canalization of the culture. 


While man creates cultures, cultures as truly fashion men. What may 
be instinct in other animals seems in man to be a function of habit 
and learning in a social context which supplies the patterns. 

According to this theory, intelligence, instead of being an original 
essence, entity or faculty, is a quality of learned beh i 
we think, feel or do, leaves some trace in our 
consequence we think, feel and do differently. 
behaviour we call learning or habit. By v : 


becomes cumulative and conserving. H 


aviour. Everything 
behaviour, and as a 
This difference in our 
irtue of habit experience 
rv ; abit may vary in quality from 
the extreme of routine, repetition, rigidity and automatism on the 
one hand to the other extreme of flexible adaptability, sensitivity and 
thoughtful responsibility. The quality of habit depends upon the 
circumstances under which it is developed. To the degree that learning 
and habit are the product of pure drill, repetition and auth 


a i hority, they 
are blind mechanisms. They possess m: ^ ; 


an even more than man possesses 
them. On the other hand, to the degree that behaviour in 


à situation 
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is thoughtful, sensitive and reflectively responsible, resultant habit, 
the learned increment of the situation will be correspondingly flexible 
and sensitive. In one instance there is response to a physical stimulus, 
in the other there is sensitive interaction with the meanings of a total 
situation. To the degree that habit is flexible, sensitive to meanings, 
behaviour is intelligent. We see this difference between intelligent and 
routine habit when we compare progressive experimental adaptive 
behaviour with behaviour that is set in a rut, old fogyish, the slave of 
routine and convention. 

Intelligence grows with exercise. The growth is not like that of a 
muscle but is creative, continuously developing new powers and 
insights. It grows not by continuous accretion of new elements and 
factors but by continuous reconstruction and transformation of existing 
powers and tendencies. We could probably clarify the concept of 
intelligence if we were to discontinue the use of the noun and use only 
the verb, adverb and adjective forms of the word, since it is not a 
quantity or entity but rather a function and quality of a process. Such 
words as thoughtful, reflective, experimental, intelligently, deliberately, 
thinking and experimenting more nearly convey what is involved. 

Intelligence in this sense is not only a function of problematic 
situations, it is also a function of social cultural situations. For all 
that mind is exploring and experimental, it explores and experiments 
within certain broad limits set by the group and cultural life. What a 
man may consider as problematic, the way he may attack a problem 
and the equipment he will bring with him in dealing with it depend to 
a very large measure upon the culture and group life of which he is a 
expect to achieve increasing control over his own 
evolutionary process. As he discovers the influences of group life upon 
the character of individual development, as he learns how to control 
those elements in the culture that affect his own growth, he is increas- 
ingly able to direct his own subsequent development. The establish- 
ment of schools, the use of printed materials, control of radio and 
movies are most obvious instances. The character of instruction within 
the schools themselves is not so obvious but probably more important. 
If this point of view is correct we can vastly enhance the intelligence 
of our people by developing that kind of school that deliberately 
fosters the experimental, thoughtful, deliberate action, that sees learn- 
ing as a group, active, creative function. 

Tf this concept is correct it is not human nature that resists change 
but rather human institutions which resist. If human nature is flexible, 
deriving its pattern from its culture, then we might expect that a 
proper reconstruction of our culture might greatly affect our attitude 
and conduct with regards to war, poverty, disease, crime, ignorance and 


part. Thus man may 
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vice. Where the former theory counsels a conservative if not reactionary 
social outlook, this. theory encourages a progressive, experimental, 
reconstructive attitude. Where the former sees progress as a precarious, 
superficial phenomenon, the latter sees progress as the natural con- 
sequence of the growth of intelligence and education. To the degree 
that we learn how to release the capacities of men and then deliberately 
reconstruct the conditions under which people live so as to permit 
this release to take place, man's destiny is in his own hands. 

Faith in the possibilities of human nature and in its almost unlimited 
capacities for improvement, combined with the theory that intelligence 
is a function of freedom and responsibility in dealing with problems 
leads to an anti-authoritarian democratic outlook. The central prob- 
lem both educationally and socially is one of how to initiate and 
develop such agencies of intercommunication that individuals and 
groups may adequately identify themselves with the larger culture and 
cope reflectively with its problems. Anything which tends to set up 
isolations and to clog the channels of communication from this point 
of view becomes a blasphemy against the human spirit. Coercion and 
arbitrary authority, circumventing a thoughtful, experimental and 
responsible behaviour truncate intelligence and stifle its growth. 

Leadership whether that of parent, teacher, priest, lawgiver oi 
expert has vastly greater responsibilities according to this position 
than in an authoritarian society. For they now not only are authorities 
in the sense of having more experience in a given area, but they must 
be skilled in releasing the creative power: 
authorities. Guidance becomes the art 
thoughtful responsible attitude tow 
viduals and groups le 


s of those to whom they are 
and process of provoking a 
ard situations and helping indi- 


arn how best to make use of their own and the 
resources of their culture in dealing w 


authoritarian attitude prevents the development of a critical intelligent 
capacity to make use of these resources in their fullest degree. On the 
contrary it tends toward the development of blind, routine, mechanical 
habits which can respond only to very narrow meanings, destroying a 


sensitive, flexible adaptability, a deliberate, thoughtful responsibility 
in the presence of novel situations. 


If human nature is a function of social experiences, then the ine- 
quality of classes, races and cultures may be explained in terms of 
history and culture rather than biology. Inferiority is something to be 
studied and remedied rather than to be treated with cynicism or 
condescension. If we acknowledge the social character of personality, 
then inferiority of any individual or group becomes a liability to the 
larger group or society. Unde 


letya r the former theory inferiorities might 
appear necessary evils, since someone had to do the “dirty work” of 


ith them. The dogmatic and 
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the world. This is another way of saying that the "superiority" of 
individuals and groups demands those whom that "superiority" can 
exploit. It is possible that a measure of unconscious rationalization 
may be responsible for the assumption that this inferiority is irremedi- 
able, since to remedy it would remove the grounds for superiority and 
exploitation. 

Since intelligence is a function of initiative, responsibility and free- 
dom in group life, a cumulative growth of meaning resulting from 
deliberate action, democracy is imperative to man's fullest growth. 
Progress then means, not the accretion of cultural materials so much 
as the continuous cumulative, creative growth of intelligence both 
socially and individually. We must, therefore, cherish above all other 
values, those circumstances and conditions that liberate man's creative 
powers. We should similarly avoid as the pestilence those circumstances 
which stifle them. Authoritarianism, conventionality, "respectability" 
and persecution are the great Bads of human life, for they frustrate 
intelligence at its source. 

Education according to this theory is a world and race building 
function. It means the creation of circumstances that call forth initia- 
tive, responsibility, conscientiousness, sensitivity, that cultivate judg- 
ment and refine sensibilities, that awaken and create identifications of 
the self with others, that build insight regarding the forces that impinge 
upon society and the individual and competence in their manipulation. 
Accordingly every institution, custom or practice must be continuously 
evaluated and reconstructed in terms of its educative influence, its 
consequences for personality, disposition and intelligence. Democracy 
and intelligence are therefore correlative terms. Progress is the cumula- 
tive growth of society in intelligence and democracy. Since the three 
terms refer to relative qualities of life—that is, qualities that exist in 
degree and not absolutely—we must think of them all in a dynamic 
sense. They exist together and vary each as the other. 


6 
The Nature of Knowledge 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 


1 


6. 


ES 


10. 


which to build a philosophy of education 


What determines whether a child is learning in a “real life" situation? 
Can he ever get to know his environment as it really is? Will he get ta 
know the world best through books or life experiencez 

How can one decide whether the results of educational research are true? 
Is it enough if they "work"? How shall the truth be taughtz How should 
pupils and teachers conceive the truth? Is truth affected by the interest 
or purpose of pupils? Of the state? 

May educational theories be theoretically sound but practically unsound? 
May they be practically sound and theoretically unsound? 

Can a teacher teach without faith? If not, what f 
educators ever have to make assumptions? When? 
whether their assumptions are warranted? 
Should a thoroughgoing skeptic enter the te 
Is learning primarily a matter of cog. 


aith is needed? Do 
How can they tell 


aching profession? 
nition or judgment? May knowledge 
be learned intuitively? Does learning to know something in any way 
alter the thing known, or does the object of learning retain its identity in 
spite of the learning process? 

Can there be learning or knowing without doing? In the realm of moral 
education? Aesthetics? 


Is knowledge waiting in books and libraries to be learned, or is it the 
outcome of first-hand experience? 

Is knowledge something to be 
acquired as an instrument for 


of the past, especially the 
be conceived? 


acquired for its own sake, or is it to be 
solving problems? How shall knowledge 
curriculum in linguistic and historical studies. 
How will a person's view of change, 
role he assigns to min 
and method will this lead? 
What is the role of intelligence in the world order? Is it primordial, or 
is it a late-comer in the world process? What is the significance of your 
conclusion for the educative process? 


contin 


gency, and novelty affect the 
To what differer 


at conceptions of curriculum 
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100. Truth Everywhere the Same 


I shall not be attentive when you tell me that the plan of general 
education I am about to present is remote from real life, that real life 
is in constant flux and change, and that education must be in constant 
flux and change as well. I do not deny that all things are in change. 
They have a beginning, and a middle, and an end. Nor will I deny that 
the history of the race reveals tremendous technological advances and 
great increases in our scientific knowledge. But we are so impressed 
with scientific and technological progress that we assume similar 
progress in every field. We renounce our intellectual heritage, read 
only the most recent books, discuss only current events, try to keep 
the schools abreast or even ahead of the times, and write elaborate 


addresses on Education and Social Change. 


* * * 


Our erroneous notion of progress has thrown the classic and the 
liberal arts out of the curriculum, overemphasized the empirical 
sciences, and made education the servant of any contemporary move- 
ments in society, no matter how superficial. In recent years this at- 
titude has been accentuated by the world-wide depression and the 
highly advertised political, social, and economic changes resulting 
from it. We have been very much upset by all these things. We have 
felt that it was our duty to educate the young so that they would be 
prepared for further political, social, and economic changes. Some of 
us have thought we should try to figure out what the impending 
changes would be and frame a curriculum that embodied them. Others 
have even thought that we should decide what changes are desirable 


and then educate our students not merely to anticipate them, but also 


to take part in bringing them about. 
One purpose of education is to draw out the elements of our com- 


mon human nature. These elements are the same in any time or 
place. The notion of educating a man to live in any particular time 
or place, to adjust him to any particular environment, is therefore 
foreign to a true conception of education. 

Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is truth. The truth is everywhere the same. Hence education 
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should be everywhere the same. I do not overlook the possibilities 
of differences in organization, in administration, in local habits and 
customs. These are details. I suggest that the heart of any course 
of study designed for the whole people will be, if education is rightly 
understood, the same at any time, in any place, under any political, 
social, or economic conditions. Even the administrative details are 
likely to be similar because all societies have generic similarity. 

If education is rightly understood, it will be understood as the cul- 
tivation of the intellect. The cultivation of the intellect is the same 
good for all men in all societies. It is, moreover, the good for which 
all other goods are only means. Material prosperity, peace and civil 


order, justice and the moral virtues are means to the cultivation ol 
the intellect. i 


101. Truth as Correspondence to Reality 


- +. It is logical and defensible to hold with William 


James and common 
sense, that there is a difference between truth 


ality, not its creation. 
interpretation of nature 
€ scientist he may admit 
ion is taking place in the 


ereby. He may think of 
and of discoveries as a guide to 
independent of knowledge puts him 
and of common sense, and broadens 


thought. The world may sometimes 
ts behavior h 


as well as solidifies the basis of his 
disappoint his expectancies, but i 


Owever, expect the youth of to- 


ay uus 
————— 
101. Frederick S. Breed, «p. iv ion." ; 
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102. Truth on Authority 


For many, many generations—from the beginning of man almost 
to now—the world changed but slowly; so slowly that seldom was 
any significant change noted. Before written history was available there 
was seldom any way of telling how the arts and institutions had 
originated. In those simple early days, it was common to say that the 
gods had given these to men. However they had arisen, it was true 
of any particular person that he had learned them as they had been 
handed down to him from the preceding generation and so on back 
as far as he could go. Dispute might arise as to the best or truest 
or most authoritative form of anything thus transmitted. In general, 
older and more privileged people were the authoritative custodians— 
the elders in the tribe or nation, parents in the family, the master class 
as over against slaves or other underlings. Authoritative handing down 
was the acknowledged basis of knowledge. To these men the very na- 
ture of knowledge as existing prior to the act of learning was such that 
it required this treatment. Religious sanctions often accompanied to 
add a sacred fixity. 

Under such circumstances any conception of learning was the 
correlative of such a conception of knowledge. As knowledge was 


basically a handing down on authority, so to learn was basically ac- 


quisition and acceptance on authority. 


103. Truth and Social Clash 


Since the school operates in a social medium, any advance in edu- 
cational science, if it is to influence practice, must win its way in that 
medium. Certainly the relative futility of much of the pedagogical 
speculation of the past is due to the fact that it could not, or at least 
did not, gain a favorable hearing from the forces which condition and 
control the school. Plato, sensing this difficulty, insisted that "until 
philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this world have 
the spirit and power of philosophy, and wisdom and political leader- 
ship meet in the same man, cities will never cease from ill, nor the 
human race." Students of education today are too much inclined 
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to attribute the failures of their predecessors to unsoundness of doc- 
trine. They also tend to assume that their own thinking, because it 
is increasingly based on the methods and findings of science, will be 
acceptable to, and even welcomed by, those elements in society which 
actually determine the policies of public education. Clearly they 
assume too much... To any social group educational thinking is not 
acceptable because of any claim to intrinsic validity, but rather because 
it serves that group in its struggles for rights, privileges, and “a place 
in the sun.” Or perhaps we should say that in the world of living 
things, educational thinking is valid in the measure that it serves 
life-purposes. Toward truth in any abstract sense, social groups have 
no inclination; rather do they seek effective instruments for the 
winning of battles. If truth, however it may be defined, serves them, 
well and good; but if it does not, so much the worse for truth. Thus, 
whether the present scientific approach is to be more fruitful than the 
earlier approach of the philosopher will depend upon the ends to 


which it is put and its success in gaining social support. 


104. The Pragmatic ‘Test 


In sum, for the experimentalist all ideas 
possible ways of responding to the problen 
hypotheses is their adequacy 
of the situation now 
all ideas, principles 
good. ‘They are 
they lead... 


are hypotheses. They are 
natic as such. The test of 
to resolve the confusion 
in conflict. In other words, the 
» and ethical intuitions 
judged by the concrete, 


and ambiguity 
ultimate test of 
is their ability to make 
public consequences to which 


105. Knowledge the Outcome Only of Learning by Doing 


The most direct blow 


at the tradition 
knowing and at the tr 


al separation of doing and 
purely "intellectual" studies, 
= the progress of experimental science. If 
this progress has demonstrated anything, it is that there is no such 


fruitful understanding exc 


and rearrangement of facts which 


owth of knowledge and power of explanation 
—ü 
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and right classification cannot be attained purely mentally—just inside 
the head. Men have to do something to the things when they wish 
to find out something; they have to alter conditions. This is the lesson 
of the laboratory method, and the lesson which all education has to 
learn. The laboratory is a discovery of the conditions under which 
labor may become intellectually fruitful and not merely externally 
productive. If, in too many cases at present, it results only in the ac- 
quisition of an additional mode of technical skill, that is because it 
still remains too largely but an isolated resource, not resorted to until 
pupils are mostly too old to get the full advantage of it, and even 
then is surrounded by other studies where traditional methods isolate 


intellect from activity. 


106. Education as the Constant Reconstruction of Experience 


In its contrast with the ideas both of unfolding of latent powers 
from within, and of formation from without, whether by physical 
nature or by the cultural products of the past, the ideal of growth 
results in the conception that education is a constant reorganizing 
Or reconstructing of experience. It has all the time an immediate end, 
and so [ar as activity is educative, it reaches that end—the direct 
transformation of the quality of experience. Infancy, youth, adult 
life,—all stand on the same educative level in the sense that what is 
really learned. at any and every stage of experience constitutes the 
value of that experience, and in the sense that it is the chief business of 
life at every point to make living thus contribute to an enrichment 
of its own perceptible meaning. D. 

We thus reach a technical definition of education: it is that re- 


construction or reorganization of experience which adds to the mean- 
es ability to direct the course of 


ing of experience, and which incr 
Subsequent experience. (1) The increment of meaning corresponds 


to the increased perception of the connections and continuities of 
the activities in which we are engaged. The activity begins in an 
impulsive form; that is, it is blind. It does not know what it is about; 
that is to say, what are its interactions with other activitius. An d 
which brings education or instruction with it makes one aware o 
some of the connections which had been imperceptible. To -— A 
our simple example, a child who reaches ier a bright light gets eem 
Henceforth he knows that a certain acc of touching in connection wit 


a certain act of vision (and vice-versa) means heat and pain; or, a 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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certain light means a source of heat. The acts by which a scientific 
man in his laboratory learns more about flame differ no whit in 
principle. By doing certain things, he makes perceptible certain con- 
nections of heat with other things, which had been previously ignored. 
Thus his acts in relation to these things get more meaning; he knows 
better what he is doing or "is about" when he has to do with them: he 
can intend consequences instead ol just letting them happen—all 
synonymous ways of saying the same thing. At the same stroke. the 
flame has gained in meaning; all that is known about combustion, 
oxidation, about light and temperature, may become an intrinsic part 
of its intellectual content. 

(2) The other side of an educative experience is an added power 
of subsequent direction or control. To say that one knows what he is 
about, or can intend certain consequences, is to say, of course, that 
he can better anticipate what is going to happen; that he can, there- 


fore, get ready or prepare in advance so as to secure beneficial conse- 
quences and avert undesirable ones... 


107. Scholastic Critique of Experimentalist Truth 


II. Origin of Ideas 


Experimentalism. Ideas arise solely in experience. 


inates as an instrument to overcome problem 
think not in order 


Thinking orig- 
atic situations. Man can 
c that he may solve problems, but engaging in prob- 
lems causes him to think. Knowledge and action are one. Knowing in- 
volves judging, making inferences, anticipating consequences. The suc- 
cessful remaking of past experiences in the light of future anticipated 
experiences constitutes knowledge. 

Scholasticism. The initial 
by the “active intellect,” wherein the phantasm or m 
tion of the material object is stripped of its physical 
qualities. Thus, the essence is extr 
transformation, and elaboration by the “passive intellect.” 

Fallacies of experimentalism. The experimentalist holds ihat “mind” 
develops organically. Hence the origin of ideas is a purely sensuous 
process; all complex mental processes are functions of behavior: amd 
their resultant is knowledge in the strict sense of the word. Knowled e 
is said to be relative, and truth is indeterminate. "There is no s 
cedent principle. i 


act of intellectual cognition is performed 
aterial representa- 
and individuating 
acted preparatory to its possession, 
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III. Truth 


Experimentalism. Only that is accepted as true which meets the 
test of experience. Truth is a relative, individual affair. Its highest 
sanction is personal opinion. Supernatural bases of truths are un- 
tenable. 

Scholasticism. 'The proper object of the intellect is truth. When the 
terms of a truth (proposition) are unchangeable, e.g., the essences 
of things, the truth is necessarily unchangeable: a thing must be 
that which it is. In the judgment, truth is grasped perfectly by the 
intellect, namely, the intellect apprehends the truth, is aware that it 
apprehends the truth, and rests satisfied. An immediate judgment 
motivated by objective evidence cannot be false. On the contrary, the 
truth of propositions, whose predicates are not of the essence of the 
subject, possesses merely the necessity of fact. Logical truth of this 
character is, of course, changeable when conditions determining the 
fact are changed. 

Fallacies of experimentalism. All truth is relative and is the out- 
come of the tested consequences of experience. Its validity is deter- 
mined by its pragmatic or instrumental value. Metaphysical and 
eternal truths based on essences of things and the absolute and un- 
changing norms of the eternal law, and imprinted in man's con- 


science, are denied. 


IV. The Problem of Knowledge 


Expesimentalism. Knowledge is the outcome of experience, and 


cannot be separated from the activity which is its source. Thus, knowl- 
edge is subject to constant reconstruction, redirection, refinement, 


because experience itself is subject to a process of constant change 


and remaking. 

Scholasticism. Ideas, judgments, knowledge are products of the 
operation of man's intellect. They may be the result of present activity 
or plans for future activity; nevertheless, they are intellectual judg- 
ality. Such judgments are elaborated and trans- 


ments about some re 
ays, by abstraction, comparison, discrimination, 


formed in various W 


and generalization. 
Fallacies of experimentalism. Knowledge and the results of knowl- 


ntifed. Knowledge is a form of experience, and one 


edge are ide 
ledge is obtainable only through experience and its 


with action. Know 
accepted pragmatic consequences. 
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108. Difficulties of Pragmatism in Teaching History and Art 


Since all knowledge is held to have a prospective reference, there 
is no knowledge of the past unless it is used. What then is the status 
of unused knowledge about the past? Of knowledge that enters into 
no hypothesis for controlling the present passing experience? It loses 
its status as knowledge. It is either forgotten or it becomes information. 
Losing its status as knowledge, it loses also its status as truth. No true 
statement can be made about the past unless thereby some problem 
is being solved. What happens to the status of unused truths about 
the past? They become dry records, the fossilized remains of truth. 
Since this view allows information as unused knowledge to remain, and 
allows the legitimacy of emotional satisfaction in unused knowledge, 
it may after all amount to no more than the sense in which the term 
knowledge is to be used. The contraction of knowledge to the field of 


use is the expansion of information in the field of art. But the inform 
tion must have symmetrical and orderly arr: 
one could not cut out the “dead wood" 


a- 
angement. On this principle 


in the curriculum unless it 
were first shown not to be an object of aesthetic contemplation. But 


this is not the intended conclusion of the argument for school reform. 
The root of the difficulty is that in logic Dr. Dewey is a pragmatist 
but in aesthetics he is not; truth must work but beauty need not. 


109. Truth Antecedent, Not Consequent, of Work 


Related to these two different view 
the center of reality are two corre 
tions of the nature of truth. In th 
of the ideas that w 
ence.. 


ability 


s [idealism and pragmatism] of 
sponding and contrasting concep- 


€ one case it is relative 
ork successfully as hyy 
- Ideas are thus means wherel 


, a quality 
potheses in guiding experi- 


* s ?y purposes to modify the environ- 
ment become effective. In contrast, idealism holds that truth is 


absolute, a quality of ideas that corre 
connections, the harmony betw 
From this standpoint ideas are 
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control no environment, as our astronomical knowledge of how worlds 
are formed by spiral nebulae, and yet be true knowledge. And once 
true, always true. Truth does not change, though man's ideas of it 


may and do change. 


110. An Objective But Not Dogmatic Truth 


In the perfect state there would be no discrepancy between the good 
citizen and the good man, and there would be no question of educa- 
tional control, because the educator and the statesman would be one 
in their thinking. But in imperfect states, control must be split into 
two phases. On the one hand, the construction and maintenance of 
a school system is a function of the state. On the other hand, ques- 
tions of curriculum and method cannot safely be left to politicians 
whose motives may be other than the love of truth and the desire 
to make men good. 

The wise alternative is to give the educators, philosophers, and 
Scientists authority in these matters on the ground that these groups 
are primarily interested in the discovery and the teaching of truth. 
Their authority would, therefore, be the authority of truth itself. 

In natural science it can be said that scientific method and its 
results do exert a very powerful compulsion upon the public. Even 
the most corrupt politician does not try to bribe a chemical reaction. 
In other areas, unfortunately, there is no body of truth so compelling 
as to obviate wars of interpretation. Because philosophers cannot 
agree, and because religious leaders seem a little afraid of agreement, it 
is the state or the dominant group within a culture that determines 
what the “truth” in the debatable realm shall be. 

It is an old dilemma. Either we commit ourselves to relativity in 
the field of value and surrender final authority to a power group, or 
we assert the objectivity of truth in these areas and immediately have 
twenty candidates for The ‘Truth. For the Absolute and God never 
Speak in public. The hope of reviving Classical Realism rests on the 
ability of its proponents to shake themselves loose from the countless 
dogmatists who [eel themselves justified by it. Realists must make 
their claim to truth on philosophical grounds that all men as men 
can examine rationally. Otherwise intelligent and well-intentioned 
men will remain what they now regretfully are—the bedfellows of 
skepticism and relativism. If philosophers can rise above the partic“ 
ularity of race, creed, color, political habits, and cultural peculiarities, 
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it is said that man teaches by outward ministration, but God by inward 
operation: even so the physician is said to minister to nature when 
he heals. Accordingly knowledge is caused in the disciple by his master, 
not by way of natural action, but after the manner of art, as stated. 


113. Teacher’s Knowledge Must Be Perfect 


... Without doubt a man can, through his implanted light of reason 
and without a teacher or aid of outside instruction, come to a 
knowledge of many unknown things, as is evident in everyone who 
acquires knowledge by discovery. A man is thus in a way a cause 
of his own knowledge; he cannot, however, be called his own teacher 
or be said to teach himself. 


--- Instruction implies perfect action of knowledge in the teacher or 
master. Hence, he who is the teacher must have explicitly and. per- 
fectly the knowledge which he causes in another, as in one learning 
through instruction. But when knowledge is acquired through the 
intrinsic principle, that which is the active cause of knowledge does 
not have the knowledge to be acquired except partially, that is, as 
much as is understood by the germinal capacities or 
knowledge, which are the general principles; and, 
such causality the name of teacher or master, 
be assumed. 


potentialities for 
therefore, from 
properly speaking, cannot 


114. Learner Should Mirror World 

What constitutes the good of the individual? I will try to give my 
own answer without in any Way suggesting that others should agree 
with me. 

First and foremost, the individual, like Leibnizs monads, should 
mirror the world. Why? I cannot Say why, except that knowledge and 
comprehensiveness appear to me glorious attributes, in virtue of 
which I prefer Newton to an oyster. The man who holds concentrated 
and sparkling within his own mind, as within a camera obscura, the 
depths of space, the evolution of the sun and planets, the geological 
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ages of the earth, and the brief history of humanity, appears to me 
to be doing what is distinctly human and what adds most to the 
diversified spectacle of nature. I would not abate this view even it if 
should prove, as much of modern physics seems to suggest, that the 
depths of space and the “dark backward and abysm of time" were only 
coefficients in the mathematician's equations. For in that case man 
becomes even more remarkable as the inventor of the starry heavens 
and the ages of cosmic antiquity: what he loses in knowledge he 
gains in imagination. 

But while the cognitive part of man is the basis of his excellence, it 
is far from being the whole of it. It is not enough to mirror the 
world. It should be mirrored with emotion: a specific emotion ap- 
propriate to the object, and a general joy in the mere act of knowing. 
But knowing and feeling together are still not enough for the complete 
human being. In this world of flux men bear their part as causes 
of change, and in the consciousness of themselves as causes they ex- 
ercise will and become aware of power. Knowledge, emotion, and 
power, all these should be widened to the utmost in seeking the per- 
fection of the human being. Power, Wisdom and Love, according 
to traditional theology, are the respective attributes of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, and in this respect at any rate man made God 


in his own image. 


115. Importance of Intuition 


I hate the idea of a training of the subconscious—of the subconscious 
of the irrational-by means of I know not what yogism or techniques 
of suggestion. If the "neotechnic" age of education would proceed in 
this way, and deliver the child's soul over to be rifled by teachers 
transformed into modelers of the subconscious, it would be a bad 
omen for freedom and reason. But if we consider the other sub- 
Conscious, the preconscious of the spirit, here we see that important 
and helpful changes might take place in our educational methods. 

ere it is not a question of techniques, nor ola training of the sub- 
Conscious. It is rather a question of liberating the vital preconscious 
Sources of the spirit's activity. Using Bergsonian language, I would 
say that in the education of the mind the emphasis should be shifted 
from that which is pressure (which, of course, remains somewhat neces- 
Sary, but secondary) to that which awakens and frees the aspirations of 
spiritual nature in us. Thus creative imagination, and the very life 
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of the intellect, would not be sacrificed to cramming memorization 
or to conventional rules of skill in making use of concepts or words, 
o1 to the honest and conscientious but mechanical and hopeless cultiva- 
tion of overspecialized fields of learning. 

With regard to the development of the human mind, neither the 
richest material facilities nor the richest equipment in methods, in- 
formation, and erudition are the main point. The great thing is the 
awakening of the inner resources and creativity. 'The cult of technical 
means considered as improving the mind and producing science by 
their own virtue must give way to respect for the spirit and dawning 
intellect of man! Education thus calls for an intellectual sympathy 
and intuition on the part of the teacher, concern for the questions and 
difficulties with which the mind of the youth may be entangled with- 
out being able to give expression to them, a readiness to be at hand 
with the lessons of logic and reasoning that invite to action the un- 
exercised reason of the youth. No tricks can do that, no set of tech- 
niques, but only personal attention to the inner blossoming of the 
rational nature and then confronting that budding reason with a 
system of rational knowledge. 

What matters most in the life of reason is intellectual insight or 
intuition. There is no training or learning for that. Yet if the teacher 
keeps in view above all the inner center of vitality at work in the 
preconscious depths of the life of the intelligence, he may center 
the acquisition of knowledge and solid formation of the mind on 
the freeing of the child's and the youth's intuitive 
means? By moving forward 
and natural curiosity, 
ligence, 


power. By what 
along the paths of spontaneous interest 
by grounding the exercise of memory in intel- 
and primarily by giving courage, by listening a great deal, 
and by causing the youth to trust and give expression to those spon- 
taneous poetic or noetic impulses of his own which seem to him 
fragile and bizarre, because they are not assured by any social sanction 


—and in fact any awkward gesture or rebuff or untimely advice on the 
part of the teacher can crush such 


0 timid sproutings and push them 
back into the shell of the unconscious. E 


116. Mysticism Educationally Sterile 
-.. After making allowance for 
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and now, it claims, that exists or is true on its own account, and not 
by the suffrage of anything else. Now, this hanging on like grim Death 
cannot be said to be derived; it is something more than a case of 
transmission; there is here some sort of original contribution by or 
through the individual. Whatever else mysticism is or is not, it is 
one way of asserting the finality of a person. It is also one way of 
asserting that the finality of the individual is a social finality, for 
the mystic always feels that he is in touch with something, however 
undefined, that is akin to himself. 

Let us endeavor to formulate this underived remainder in mystical 
experiences: One goes to the edge of all the good that is or ever has 
been actual; to the edge of all that oneself is and has been, and, 
looking over, says that there is still more to the good, and there 
is more to me, than ever has been actualized or expressed; that the 
truth of me lies in the beyond of me; that the goodness of the good 
lies in the beyond of the good; and that this “beyond” of the good 
and of me is one “beyond.” The vagueness of this description is un- 
avoidable. For the experience itself denies the adequacy of all terms 
that get their definition from past events and learnings. That mystics 
themselves, as a rule, affirm more than this must be admitted, but 
these other things, which are taken to be intuitions of specific truths, 
are demonstrably derived; and, moreover, the apparent confirmation 
of them by a present emotional glow can be wholly accounted for 
without reference to the truth of them. . y 

But vagueness does not necessarily connote emptiness of meaning; 
it may connote meaning in process of being generated. In this possi- 
bility of “meaning in process of being generated” lies the crux of the 
problem of what is called the validity of the mystical experience... 
“Ineffability,” which is non-communicability, was set down by William 
James as one of the prime marks of the mystic’s experience. James 
was, in fact, much nearer the truth than those who resort to mysticism 
in defense of a particular set of beliefs already held. But in fact no 
mystical experience contains anything then is more dd than the 
constantly used notion of “I, myself,” or the notion, "experienced 
good.” The incommunicableness is, in fact, simply that of the per- 
sonal reference of human experience as such. 

Because mysticism so generally interprets itself in the terms of 
conventional beliefs, or else declares itself incommunicable, it is 
educationally sterile. Incommunicable knowledge (even if we could 
grant that it exists) cannot be taught, while traditional lore can be 
taught so much more effectively by systematic drill and habituation 
that any help from mysticism becomes superfluous. ; : 

At two points, however, efforts to weave mysticism into education 
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have appeared in Protestantism. The first is the endeavor of evangeli- 
calism to prepare pupils for a mystical conversion-experience by teach- 
ing about it, then to bring about the experience by non-educational 
methods (chiefly suggestion), and then to use it as confirmation of the 
antecedent teaching. The scheme broke down for several reasons. 
For one thing, the standard experience could not be produced except 
in a part of the pupils; for another thing, the fruits ascribed to con- 
version were produced by education without conversion; in the third 
place, the doctrine that underlay the whole discovered its own lack 
of historical, psychological, and ethical foundation. 

The other attempt to weave mysticism 
sphere of worship. The theory is that by putting a learner, young or 
old, into an attitude of contemplation within a fitting environment 
(as, a Gothic chapel), divine truth will breathe itself into him. It 
happens that this method employs, more or less, some of the conditions 
that favor original thinking. But this is not, as a rule, desired, or ex- 
pected, or accomplished. Rather, the learner is surrounded by re- 
minders of customary thoughts; he is under the influence of manifold 


and strong suggestion, the result of which, if it succeeds, is to endow 
a tradition with an emotion. 


Yet mysticism might become educationally fruitful if it would 


only fix attention upon other phases of itself. In the first place, the 
mystic engages in implicit criticism of the actual, of the past, but he 
seems not to feel any responsibility for carrying this criticism ex- 
plicitly through, nor for making it effective at the points where it 
applies. Again, he is engaged in a process of active self-adjustment at 
the points where past experience does not yield him guidance, yet 
he does not carry this adjustment through—he either falls back into 
conventional ways or else seeks relief from them by a repeated flight 
into an almost objectless emotion. He affirms th 
him than his present self, yet he does not take 
in any specific or Systematic way. If, now, 
next step, which would evoke out o 
and critically approved to take tł 
his present world, he migl 
the way of creation, 


The history of mysticism justifies the jud 
the intuitive apprehension of truth. It [s 
certainty, but in fact it leads to the edge 
in the creation of a new self and a new 
being, but in fact it rest 
ards of its environment. 

What we have, 


into education is in the 


at there is more to 
possession of this more 
he would only take the 
f the "beyond" something definite 
ne place of his present self and 
ht become creative, and he might show others 


ment that its function is not 
ommonly thirsts for absolute 
of the uncertainties involved 
World. It seeks rest in timeless 


s in the tempora] practices, views, and stand- 


then, as a net result, is the self-affirmation of a 
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being that, though he resides in time and is subject to change, never- 
theless participates in determining the content of time. He is in the 
future as truly as he is in the past and the present; that is, he is 
creative. This sellf-afirmation offers itself as participation; that is, 
the creativity of the person is a shared creativity. 

If the direct personal realization of God to which the mystic aspires 
were understood by him as self-realization in and through moral 
creativity, he would become a leader in Christian education. For his 
whole attitude would be stimulating to others, and not least to the 
young-stimulating to analysis and criticism of the actual, stimulating 
to fellowship with all aspiring personalities, and stimulating to mutual 
action toward a better world, the Kingdom of the creative God. 


117. Not Things But Experience of Things 


And is it not necessary for the child to build up his notion of a 
space world by persistent efforts of the same sort as he must employ 
in making for himself a world whose parts are arranged according to 
a time order? In all of this we must remember that no matter what 
things are about him, nor what historical facts have preceded him, nor 
how widely the universe stretches out before the gaze of those who have 
already constructed a well-ordered image of it, that none of these 
things will avail him at all until he himself can experience them. 
Education concerns itself not with things but with our experience 
of things. If in any single case the learner fails to experience the thing 
which it sets before him as needful for him to know, the instruction 


has in so far been a failure. 


118. Education as a Unique Experience 


Education is another word for experience. School training and 
“real experience” are often contrasted to the disadvantage of the 
former, as in the hackneyed phrase, "Experience is the best teacher; 
but experience in the last analysis is the only teacher. What the 
School attempts to do,—what, indeed, it is doing with increasing Buts 
Cess as the art of teaching is refined,—is so to control the conditions 
of experience that the important lessons will be learned in the most 


economical and effective way. 
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The identification of education with experience, however, while 
clearly justified, is likely to obscure a very important service that 
education can be made to render,—a service, too, that “raw” experi- 
ence, no matter how extended or how varied, cannot guarantee. The 
outstanding advantage of education as contrasted with raw experience 
lies in the fact that it enables the learner to transcend the limits of 
space and time within which the influence of raw experience is re- 
stricted. 


Even if “raw” experiences could be provided on a truly mammoth 
scale, then, they could not supplant the need for the vicarious ex- 
periences that the school with competent teachers can readily furnish. 
For the peculiar kind of experience which education represents, there 
is no substitute, because— 

1. It transcends space in the sense that, through its influence, one 
may in effect live in far-distant lands, not infrequently gaining through 
vicarious experience a clearer conception of the conditions there 
prevailing than an untutored traveler could gain. 

2. It transcends time in the sense that, through its influence, one 
may live in the past and gain a clearer conception of the conditions 
then prevailing than any persons actually living at the time could 
have gained. 

3- It reduces to terms of individual experience the vast sweeps of 
race-experience. The individual, so to speak, personifies the group. 
The group's struggles, extending over generations, become his 
struggles; its triumphs become his triumphs;—a fact of tremendous 
significance in the development of the spirit of kinship or brother- 
hood, expressed in the past not always happily in a chauvinistic type 
of nationalism, but having within it, as Mr. Wells has so clearly 
pointed out, the possibilities of a common bond uniting all peoples. 

4. It enables the insights, inferences, and interpretations of the 
keenest and cleverest minds to become the insights, inferences, and 
interpretations of all normal minds. Thus genius, rare and exotic 
though it be from the point of view of its actual appearance among 
human kind, becomes through its fruits in a very practical way an 
almost universal possession. 

5. It is clearly both the condition and agent of progress, permitting 
the accumulation and consolidation of gains from individual to 
individual, from group to group, and from generation to generation, 
and insuring as well the perpetuation of the ideal of progress and of 
its method. 
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119. The Nature of Experience 


The nature of experience can be understood only by noting that it 
includes an active and a passive element peculiarly combined. On 
the active hand, experience is trying—a meaning which is made ex- 
plicit in the connected term experiment. On the passive, it is under- 
going. When we experience something we act upon it, we do some- 
thing with it; then we suffer or undergo the consequences. We do 
something to the thing and then it does something to us in return: 
such is the peculiar combination. The connection of these two 
phases of experience measures the fruitfulness or value of the ex- 
perience. Mere activity does not constitute experience. It is dispersive, 
centrifugal, dissipating. Experience as trying involves change, but 
change is meaningless transition unless it is consciously connected 
with the return wave of consequences which flow from it. When an 
activity is continued into the undergoing of consequences, when the 
change made by action is reflected back into a change made in us, 
the mere flux is loaded with significance. We learn something. 


* * 


ant for education follow. (1) Experience is 
primarily an active-passive affair; it is not primarily cognitive. But 
(2) the measure of the value of an experience lies in the perception 
of relationships or continuities to which it leads up. It includes cogni- 
tion in the degree in which it is cumulative or amounts to something, 
those under instruction are too customarily 
looked upon as acquiring knowledge as theoretical spectators, minds 
which appropriate knowledge by direct energy of intellect. The very 
word pupil has almost come to mean one who is engaged not in having 
fruitful experiences but in absorbing knowledge directly. Something 
which is called mind or consciousness is severed from the physical 
organs of activity. The former is then thought to be purely intellectual 
the latter to be an irrelevant and intruding physical 
of activity and undergoing its consequences 
of meaning is broken; instead we have two 
one side, and meaning directly 


Two conclusions import 


or has meaning. In schools, 


and cognitive; 
factor, The intimate union 
which leads to recognition 
fragments: mere bodily action on 
grasped by “spiritual” activity on the other. 
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120. Self-Activity 


--. Much has been said about the importance of “self-activity” in 
education, but the conception has too frequently been restricted. to 
something merely internal—something excluding the free use of 
sensory and motor organs. Those who are at the stage of learning 
from symbols, or who are engaged in elaborating the implications of 
a problem or idea preliminary to more carefully thought-out activity, 
may need little perceptible overt activity. But the whole cycle of self- 
activity demands an Opportunity for investigation and experimenta- 
tion, for trying out one's ideas upon things, discovering what can be 
done with materials and appliances. And this is incompatible with 
closely restricted physical activity. 


121. Defect of Learning by Doing 


A second matter is less metaphysical and more practical. It concerns 
the theory that we cannot appreciate what we have not experienced 
directly, that we must learn by doing, that without a basic direct ex- 
perience we lack the organs for appreciating indirect experiences, 
Plato long ago taught that it might help a physician to have had the 
diseases he treats, but that it would not help a judge to have had the 
vices he must condemn, for, to have been vicious may leave the judg- 
ment blind. 

The issue is, shall the teaching concerning vice depend upon the 
prior experience of its lack of worth? The theory advocated would 
seem to answer in the affirmative; or else, the re 
to be referred to at all. The issue puts the theory 
vices would be learned by initial experience, or else not learned at all, 
But it is objectionable that children should experience the wron 
before being warned against it. It is also objectionable that they 
should not be warned at all. 


alm of vice is not 
under a strain. The 


* * * 


The rejection of the principle of learnin 


g the vices by direct ex- 
perience does not mean that childr 


en will never fal] into err 


or and 

wrongdoing; but it means they will be prevented from doing so as 
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much as possible, and, when they do so, the fact of such an unfortunate 
experience is to be properly utilized for instructional purposes. The 
theory works, not in providing the direct experience of wrong, but 
in using the unwelcome instances of it. 


Ill. THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE 


122, Intelligence as Power To Grasp Essences 


Intelligence is the power of the mind to form concepts; these latter 
are immaterial or spiritual entities existing in the mind, by means 
of which the mind grasps the innermost reasons or essences of things 
and understands that each essence may be realized in an unlimited 
number of individuals. Besides forming concepts, the intelligence com- 
bines them into judgments and reasoning processes; but these more 
complex operations are further elaborations of the concept, which is 
the fundamental function of the intelligence. 


* * * 


The concept is an immaterial or spiritual entity. In virtue of his 
power of forming concepts and thoughts man partakes of the spiritual 
world and is its member and citizen; by his power of thought man is 
in the natural order the image and likeness of God, the very child of 
God. It is one of the ends of education to give man from his earliest 
days of youth the firm conviction that by his nature he belongs to the 
spiritual world and has a familiarity, a kinship with God. It is there- 
fore the task and duty of our schools to bring out the spirituality that 
is inherent in human nature from the early years of youth. Where 
this end and purpose of education is defeated or neglected, that which 


is best and noblest in man remains dwarfed. Since it is the primary 
Church to lead men to God, this same Church 


o the full opportunity of developing in man 
e spiritual nature which he has in common 


end and purpose of the 
has the inherent right t 


from his days of youth th 
with God. 


* * * 


The concept enables the mind of man to grasp what is deepest in 
things, the ultimate reason of things. The human mind when forming 


concepts and ordering them into thoughts, does not arrest itself at the 
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surface of a thing, but it reaches down to its very bottom and ap- 
prehends its very essence or what the thing is. “The object of the 
intellect,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, “is what the thing is. Hence the 
intellect will attain the more its perfect state, the more it grasps the 
essence of things.” 

Present-day educational methods are fond of recommending object 
lessons and of giving high praise to sensuous intuition; they borrow the 
aid of pictures and narrations. A magazine, a book, even an article 
finds favor if it contains apt illustrations. Indeed there is no doubt 
that sense intuition is a valuable aid for thought; but it should be 
borne in mind that it is a means to an end. If it aids in grasping 
the concept and thought, the thought should actually be grasped by 
its aid... 

The concept enables the mind to detect in the particular thing a 
universal truth or a general law. The senses are interested in the 
particular; the eye enjoys this lily, that beautiful field of evergreens. 
The intellect looks at the universal truth: it perceives in the field of 
evergreens the cultivation of evergreens, the work of the mind which 
makes nature beautiful. You see the slowly running freight train. 
You are not interested in that train; but some reflection makes you 
realize that this train is running through one of the arteries through 
which life and comfort are brought to all parts of the country; this 
thought arrests your attention. Why are all of us so interested in the 
Pope? Certainly not because he is that particular person clothed in 
white robe; but we recognize in him a powerful and inspiring idea; 
for he represents the true religion of Christ, which binds together 
millions of Catholics all over the world and which has in the Pope 
its supreme leader. 


123. Copy or Spectator Theory of Intelligence 


But what sort of a thing is knowledge? And how do we come to have 
it? The easiest and at the same time the most dangerous answer is 
that knowledge is due to things making pictures of themselves upon 
our minds; that perfect knowledge or truth exists when this picturing 
is complete—when there is perfect agreement between the idea and the 
object or thing. According to this theory mind is only a rather in- 
tricate picture-making device—a kind of sensitive plate. It gets the 
images of things because they stamp images upon it. All knowledge 
is due to the impressions of things. Mind is a tabula rasa, upon which 
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the senses write the images of the outer world. To be sure, it is dif- 
ferent from a camera with which we take photographs, in that it 


remembers its past photographs of things and is constantly combining 
at it is sometimes difficult to tell just 


he impressions of outer things and 
aken in combining them... 


them in strange new ways, SO th 
which of its pictures are due to t 
which are due to the liberties it hast 

The essence of this theory is that knowledge is given to us by 
things. They are out there; mind is shut up in here. The senses are 
the apertures through which they communicate their images. Mind 
must be passive to get the clearest and truest pictures from outer things. 
It must present itself clean to the truth which comes to it from out- 
side, or it will mix this truth up and blur it with its own past pictures. 
Strangely enough, both of the traditional schools of philosophy—real- 
ism and absolute idealism—define reality as eternally made existence, 
and for both of them knowledge-getting can be nothing more than 
the copying of the objects by the idea. Truth is something whose parts 
are eternally complete. Knowledge is its phantom, its shadow in our 
minds. 

If we have copies only, how can we tell when they are true? Knowl- 
edge-getting is thus for these philosophies not a making but a receiv- 
ing. Truth is an outer something which must come to us. The learner 


must simply hold the mirror up to the objective world. 


124. Mind Conditioned by Culture 


evolutionary point of view, we must recognize that 
words, and that activities are prior to 
meanings. Nor is the priority merely chronological in nature, be- 
havioral adjustments to surroundings not only come earlier than 
language and thought, they also constitute the matrix from within 
which all conceptions of relationships, or meanings, are developed. 
Conscious or cognitive experience isa derived mode of experiencing; 
it is sourced in the doings, the undergoings, the sufferings, and the 
enjoyments of primary experience, and its ultimate controls pri tests 
are also provided by the events of primary experience. No age 
deep our respect for the life of reason, we do not serve the ends o 
reason when we attempt to make it a thing in and of itself. The life 
of reason has its vital continuities with the life of action and feeling, 
and although there is a sound basis for our high regard for the trans- 
formations wrought in experience by the development in man of the 
Childs, Education and 
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capacity for reflective thought, we should never assume that reason 
can become the source of its own subject-matter. The process of 
human thought is indeed a distinctive kind of functioning, but it is 
nevertheless a form of human functioning, and like all other func- 
tionings of the living creature it is carried on by means of an environ- 
ment. Apart from some context of ordinary human experience, the 
activity we designate as mind or reason does not occur. 

This non-dualistic, functional theory of mind has important con- 
sequences for the work of education. Indeed, the evolutionary inter- 
pretation cuts the ground from beneath all of those educational prac- 
tices that assume mind is an inborn essence that unfolds according 
to its own pre-formed and rational principles. The empirical evidence 
has never corroborated this doctrine of a universal, inborn mind; it 
has always supported the view that minds are the kind of affairs that 
are conditioned by particular cultures, and that they reflect the actual 
life experiences of the individuals who live in these different cultures. 
And with the development of an evolutionary, functional view of mind 
we are rapidly growing in the ability to provide an empirical explana- 
tion for those mental phenomena which were long supposed to demand 
a dualistic theory to account for them. Educators concerned to develop 
a program of education in harmony with modern thought and knowl- 
edge, will not continue to ground their activity in a view which assumes 
that mind is an inborn latency that unfolds in its own predetermined 
way irrespective of the life history of the individual human being. For- 
tunately there is a growing tendency in education to recognize that we 
can understand the life and the mind of a child only as we understand 
the character of the surroundings in which he lives. 


125. Intelligence Shaped by Contingent World 


There are certain commonplaces concerning intelligence which we 
must not weary of repeating. They have a significant bearing on in- 
doctrination. Intelligence is possible only in a world which is plural, 
diversified, competitive, and changing. It is an activity which fuses 
the recognition of these traits with discernment of the variety and 
direction of their dynamic trends and with a choosing from among 
the alternatives these present. To intelligence, the grammar of assent 
is repugnant. Intelligence is born in doubt, it grows by inquiry, dis- 
crimination, selection, and testing. To intelligence a doctrine is not 
a "truth" to rest in but a theory to work with, a tool justified not by 
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what it is made of, or by how it looks, or by how it sounds, but by 
what it accomplishes. To prize doctrines on any other grounds is to 
practise hypostasis of the instrument, to turn the tool into an idol, as 
churches and states and schools persist in doing. Indeed, to prize it 
on any other grounds is to abort actuality; it is to make the end into 
a means, the means into an end. It is to confirm that man is made for 
the Sabbath—for the Church, for the State, for whatever institution. 


It is to affirm the conventional lie that individuals exist for “society,” 


not for themselves and each other. 


7 


Education and Value Theory 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What is the genesis of educational values? Do they inhere in the object of 
value, for example, aim, curriculum, textbook, or do they depend on 

human preference? What practical consequences follow? 

What is the difference between educational values that are desired 

those which are desirable? Of which type is interest a manifestation? 

3. How shall educational values be compared? € 


a hierarchy headed by a summum bonum? Are 
Invaluable? 


19 


and 


van they be organized into 
some values incomparable? 


4. How will the progressive educator know whether innovations in educa- 
tion are superior to old ideas? How will he know whether the child is 
"growing" in the right direction? 

5. Should anything be learned because it has a general value? Or only when 
it has a specific value? How is knowledge theory related to this question? 


6. Are all educational values in the last analysis instrumental? Can you name 
any that do not depend on some other value but are significant in and of 
themselves, ultimately significant? How is metaphysics related to this 
question? 

7. Can educational values be determined sc 
If so, by what units? 

8. To what extent are the followin 
effort, drive, need, standard, criti 


ientifically? Can they be measured? 


B synonymous with value: aim, interest, 
€rion, curriculum? 


— 


126. Semantic Analysis of Value 


Language is used by man for a number of 


purposes of which the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most important: 
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(1) To communicate information. 

(2) To arouse feelings (as in propaganda and some types of poetry) . 
(3) To direct people and animals (as in commands). 

(4) To express feelings (as in some types of poetry and exclamations). 


* * * 


We have assumed so far that in such a proposition as "knowledge of 
Greek literature is good” the intention is to convey information; that 
is, we have assumed that “good” is the name of a certain characteristic 
which we predicate of a number of things or mental states or what not, 
and we have been attempting to get cleaver about the nature of this 
characteristic. Now I propose to deny this assumption. In other words 
I do not believe that when we make a proposition such as "knowl- 
edge of Greek literature is good," or any other proposition involving 
the word "good" or “valuable” in this sense of intrinsically good, our 
intention is to convey information about what it is like to know Greek 
literature. Our intention is rather to arouse a certain attitude in our 
audience. The use of language in the way we use it when we convey 
information is now generally called the scientific use of language; and 
the use of language in the way we use it when we try to arouse an 
emotional attitude in the hearer, or to influence him in some other 
way than by giving him information, is generally called the emotive 
use of language. Hence this third alternative about the nature of 
"good" is that when we make value judgments we are using language 
emotively rather than scientifically. 


* * * 


But it is clear that value judgments must do more than merely 
express feelings. For we have seen that it is impossible to contradict 
a purely expressive utterance such as "Damn, : but there is no doubt 
that people do disagree violently about value judgments, and if each 
expressing his own feelings such disagreement would 
l. This brings us to the second function of value 
that they are persuasive. They are an attempt 
to arouse the same sort of feelings in the audience. Hence the judgment 
"knowledge of Greek literature is good" expresses vds 
stated by "I like Greek literature and I want you to do so as well. 
When two people therefore disagree about the truth at 8 guum 
judgment, each is attempting to arouse in the other the tame sort 
of feeling which he himself experiences. This seems d me to Br ge 
the peculiar nature of controversy about value epee an m 
difficulty (sometimes the impossibility) oe x eae M- 
though most educationists have not interpreted value Ms gments in 
such a way, many parents in practice do accept the above account. 
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Consider the case of a mother who says to her several children, “One 
thing is certain, we all like to be neat.” If she really believed this, 
she wouldn’t bother to say so. But she is not using the words de- 
scriptively. She is encouraging the children to like neatness. By telling 
them they like neatness, she will lead them to make her statement true, 
so to speak. If, instead of saying, “We all like to be neat” in this way, 
she had said “It’s a good thing to be neat" the effect would have been 
approximately the same. If this account is correct, it follows that 
neither the ability to form a priori concepts, nor the ability to use 
intuitive induction is involved in learning the meaning of value 
judgments... 

Again, if this account of the nature of value judgments is correct, 
it follows that the exercise of intelligence is not the only mental process 
necessary for their formation, but the ability to experience certain 
emotions is also necessary. A value judgment on this view does 
Not assert that certain emotions are being experienced by an individual 
or a group of people, but expresses this fact, and clearly it cannot 
express the fact unless the fact occurs. This affords an explanation of 
the well-known fact that it is hopeless to teach a child to make value 
judgments about actions or objects unless the child is in such a 
situation that he is likely to experience the required emotions. 

This account explains also, I think, why there has been so much 
disagreement among education theorists about what changes in 
behavior are valuable, and why that disagreement has not been re- 
moved in the course of time in the way in which scientific disagree- 
ment is removed. The disagreement has not been in what has been 
said, but in the feelings which each educationist has had for the dif. 
ferent activities of life, and each has attempted. to persuade others 
to feel the same way as he does. If we realize this we can. be tolerant 
to all their theories, for no one is right and no one is wrong. It is 
true that some may be said to be “better” than others, in the sense 
in which one poem may be better than another, but when we realize 


that we realize also that much of the sting has gone out of educational 
controversy. 


127. Value as Power to Satisfy Wants 


Education seeks to secure for men things that are good instead of 
bad, conditions that satisfy instead of annoy, activities that are right 
and beneficial instead of wrong and harmful. Things are not good 


127. Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates, Elementary Principles of Educa- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. pp. 16-17. 
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or bad in and of themselves; a man’s acts are neither right nor wrong 
apart from their effects; no condition is either satisfying or annoying 
in isolation. Things, conditions, and acts can be classified as good 
or bad, beneficial or harmful, satisfying or annoying, or as otherwise 
possessing value and significance only when viewed from some point 
of view. In the last analysis, decisions as to the value and significance 
of things with which education is concerned are based on desires, 
wants, cravings, or urges. 
* * * 

Value or worth or goodness means power to satisfy wants. One thing 
or condition or act is more valuable or more worthy or better than 
another because it satisfies wants more fully, or satisfies more wants, 


or causes less deprivation of wants. 


128. Pupil Needs as Values 


Any discussion among "progressive" educators is likely to bring in 
an early reference to the "needs" of pupils. In former years the phrase 
"felt needs" had considerable currency. The qualifying adjective had 
the great merit of providing an indication of what was meant by 
needs. A felt need was identical with desire; it was generated by the 
nature of the pupil and it pointed to an appropriate course of action. 
, an inquiry into needs was supposed to have a quality 
of objectivity comparable to that of studies dealing with the stratifica- 
tion of rocks or with spots on the sun. A felt need was a desire; al- 
though there seems to have been some hesitation about classifying all 
desires as needs. The hankering of an old soak for another Arink, for 
example, or the yearning of a small boy to punch his playmate s nose, 
al need in the mind of a pious educator. 
the implication 


Consequently 


might not qualify as a re 
a desire as a need gives it a preferred status; 


Labelling : : A 
is that we are dealing with a legitimate claim and 


of the term “need” 
that something should be done about it. 
e take the concept of felt needs as our point of departure, 
we at once encounter a problem. How are ye ta distinguish between 
desires which are to be recognized as "needs and those which are 
not? Even if the desires which we encounter are innocent in m 
selves, their number and variety are such that we cannot give recogni- 
tion to all of them. There are no discoverable limits to human 


If, then, w 


desires. 
* * * 
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We may assume then that some kind of guidance and selection is 
indispensable. It is different, of course, if we start with Rousseau's 
assumption that the patterns for development are inherent in our 
nature because man is created in the image of God. In that case it 
is reasonable to suppose that desires are the expression of this inherent 
pattern or divine image and therefore not subject to regulation of 
any kind. We can understand, too, how a believer in the instinct 
theory might reach such a conclusion, since the instinct theory merely 
changes Rousseau's terminology without changing anything else. In 
either case we have the idea of an inherent pattern from which educa- 
tion is to take its cues. We can then base education on the nurture 
of “needs” or desires as they happen to arise, with the comforting as- 
surance that such procedure has the endorsement both of the Almighty 
and of science. This is logical, even if it does not make sense. 

We usually assume that these older views have long since been 
abandoned. But perhaps this assumption is not wholly warranted. It 
is true that we place more emphasis on guidance and that we are 
less inclined than formerly to take the "feltness" of a desire as evidence 
of a need. A need, it seems, may be a real need, even if it is not 
recognized as such by the person concerned. Thus a man may be 
deemed to be greatly in need of a noble woman who loves him and 
has faith in him, even though the man himself be wholly unable to 
diagnose his case in any such fashion. In other words, we grant that 
needs are not the result of purely inner determination, but we seem 
to persist in the belief that we can ascertain, in an objective way, 
what the nature of the individual calls for, if we interpret this nature 
in the light of surrounding circumstances. This is not a surrender 
of the old point of view, but a refinement of it. 


* * * 


All this is but a roundabout way of saying that needs refer to ends 
or aims. In specific situations where the end in view may be taken 
for granted, it is entirely appropriate to speak of needs, since the 
end or purpose furnishes a point of reference for judging the needs 
But to undertake to build an educational program by starting with 
needs is quite another matter. Unless we assume that there is a 
predestined end for human living and that we are in on the know as 
to what this end is, there is no justification whatsoever for talking 
so blithely about needs. An authoritarian scheme of education sid 
make excellent use of a doctrine of needs, for it would be in a position 
to know at every point what it was talking about. In a democratic 
system of education the center of the plot must always be the con- 
tinuous rebuilding of the scheme of values, the underlying philosophy 
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or social outlook, by the pupil, as a basis for determining his needs. 
At most the social and material environment can only furnish an 
opportunity to choose between alternative conceptions of needs—and 
even this opportunity is largely dependent on co-operation by the 
school in supplying the conditions for making an intelligent choice. 

The point at issue is far more than the verbal question of how the 
term “need” is to be employed. It concerns the question of what 
education should be primarily concerned to achieve. The failure to 
emancipate ourselves completely from Rousseauism and the instinct 
psychology is responsible for most, if not all, the weaknesses of the 
progressive movement in education. The attitude of superstitious 
reverence for childhood is still with us. The insistence that we must 
stick like a leech at all times to the “needs” of childhood has bred 
a spirit of anti-intellectualism, which is reflected in the reliance on 
of long-range organization, in the overemphasis of 
the here and now, in the indiscriminate tirades against “subjects,” in 
the absurdities of pupil planning, and in the lack of continuity in the 
educational program. It has frequently resulted in an unhealthy at- 
titude towards children, an attitude which suggests that there is no 
al child, and that we must be everlastingly ex- 
a Calvinist taking himself apart day after 


improvising instead 


such thing as a norm 
ploring his insides, like 
day to discover evidences of sin. i 

It is a commonplace that the infant’s only chance to grow into a 


human being is through social relationships. This is only another way 
of saying that growth is not directed from within but by the "pat 
terns" embodied in the social order. If we believe in progress, in a 
democratic sense, we must believe that these patterns require con- 
tinuous revision. As they actually exist in our complex modern world, 
they not only present conflicting types, but the basic patterns are 
severally incoherent and internally contradictory . . -What we need is 
a moratorium on needs, so that we can get down to serious business 
and bring to fruition the splendid promise that is contained in the 


philosophy of progressive education. 


129. Comparative and Incomparable Values 


ucational values involves not only an account of 
the nature of appreciation as fixing the measure of subsequent valua- 
tions, but an account of the specific directions 1n which these valua- 
To value means primarily to prize, to esteem; but sec- 


and Education. 


The theory of ed 
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ondarily it means to appraise, to estimate. It means, that is, the act 
of cherishing something, holding it dear, and also the act of passing 
judgment upon the nature and amount of its value as compared with 
something else. To value in the latter sense is to valuate or evaluate. 
‘The distinction coincides with that sometimes made between intrinsic 
and instrumental values. Intrinsic values are not objects of judgment, 
they cannot (as intrinsic) be compared, or regarded as greater and 
less, better or worse. They are invaluable; and if a thing is invaluable, 
it is neither more nor less so than any other invaluable. But occasions 
present themselves when it is necessary to choose, when we must let 
one thing go in order to take another. This establishes an order of 
preference, a greater and less, better and worse. Things judged or 
passed upon have to be estimated in relation to some third. thing, 
some further end. With respect to that, they are means, or instru- 
mental values. 


Certain conclusions follow with respect to educational values. We 
cannot establish a hierarchy of values among studies. It is futile to 
attempt to arrange them in an order, beginning with one having least 
worth and going on to that of maximum value. In so far as any study 
has a unique or irreplaceable function in experience, in so far as it 
marks a characteristic enrichment of life, its worth is intrinsic or in- 
comparable. Since education is not a means to living, but is identical 
with the operation of living a life which is fruitful and inherently 
significant, the only ultimate value which can be set up is just the 
process of living itself. And this is not an end to which studies and 
activities are subordinate means; it is the whole of which they are 
ingredients . . . 

It equally follows that when we compare studies as to their values, 
that is, treat them as means to something beyond themselves, that 
which controls their proper valuation is found in the specific situation 
in which they are to be used. The way to enable a student to ap- 
prehend the instrumental value of arithmetic is not to lecture him 
upon the benefit it will be to him in some remote and uncertain 
future, but to let him discover that success in something he is 
interested in doing depends upon ability to use numbers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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130. The Progressive Validation of Values 


At this point the classicist may acknowledge that he understands 
where the Progressive looks for the ends of an activity, how he relies 
on the operations of group intelligence, and how he uses the general- 
izations from past experience as tools of analysis, but he may still ask: 
How is the validity or worthwhileness of such ends determined? If a 
desirable end is not merely any feasible end, how is its desirability 
established? It should be recalled that the classical solutions to this 
problem make the common assumption that the value of an object is 
inherent in that object, quite independently of its relations to other 
objects or of man's interest in that object. The highest values are 
the lowest values are material and physical. 
ends are inherently more valuable, more 
desirable than others, regardless of persons, places, or time. The only 
alternative to this view acknowledged by the classical philosophies is 
to consider values completely subjective and personal to each indivi- 
dual, so that one person's opinion or preference is as good as anyone 
else's and significant debate among persons on the selection of a 
desirable end is rendered impossible. . i . 

The Progressive, however, introduces a third point of view, usually 
called the instrumental theory of values. In outline, this view holds 
that values inhere neither in objects nor in the subject, but are relation- 
ships between persons and objects. An object must be desired in order 
to have value, but its being desired is only a necessary and not a sul- 
ficient condition of its being valuable. The key is the difference be- 
tween “desired” and “desirable.” That an object is desired is a simple 
That an object is desirable means that it is worth 
being desired, and this involves more than an assertion of fact. Desir- 
able objects are valuable objects, but merely desired objects may or 
may not be desirable or worth desiring, as everyones experience will 
testify. n " ee bans 4 

What makes desired objects desirable? The beginning point is to 
observe that any object is related to other things. It is related to the 
conditions out of which it grew, to the surrounding circumstances, and 
to the consequences which unescapably follow Trom its je i innen 
or possession by à person. These other things are matters ol interest 
to a person—they affect his efforts, his plans, his puce 
and his anticipated satisfactions. The values of an object are its 


spiritual and intellectual; 
'Thus, some objects or 


question of fact. 
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relationships to other matters of interest to the person or persons con- 
cerned. 


* * * 


This is the process which the Progressive uses in determining the 
validity or worthwhileness of ends. First, the validity is determined 
intellectually, expressed in hypotheses. Implicit and fragmentary 
goods in the present situation are studied objectively to find how their 
essential conditions and probable consequences can be brought into 
some pattern of interdependent and mutually supporting relationships 
for projection as the end to be sought. The relationships in this pat- 
tern are the hypothecated values of the end. The end, so far, is an 
integrated value judgment, a value hypothesis to be acted on, The 
second stage in validating the end is acting upon it, to find out in 
experience whether the value-relationships hypothecated in the pre- 
liminary intellectual analysis and synthesis actually occur as antici- 
pated. Since no act is undertaken so intelligently that all of its conse- 
quences are perceived beforehand, a reexamination of the new situa- 
tion created by the action is almost always called for. What potential 
goods were overlooked in the first analysis but now appear more 
clearly? What unguessed consequences and new relationships have 
now appeared? What assumed relationships between current means 
and desired outcomes proved accurate? Which ones proved false? The 
answers to these questions usually demand a new definition and in- 
tegration of the ends to be sought and of the means to be considered 
appropriate. 

This process of validating ends is never final or 
validity of the ends can never be certain or guar: 
Yet as this process of reflection and action follow 
and action continues, our ends are constantly improved and we become 
more and more competent in making valid value judgments. 

One final question of the classicists needs to be disposed of: Is there 
no ultimate end, no ultimate value from which one can gain secure 
direction? If not, how does the Progressive avoid the infinite regress 
of this being merely valuable for that, and that being merely valuable 
to something else, and so on? The danger of infinite regress exists 
only when one attempts to find ultimate certainty for one’s value 
judgment before one acts. Logical analysis by itself has no stopping 
point. Since the classical view seeks ultimate certainty for its values 
independently of any action toward them, it had to postulate an 
ultimate or absolute end to avoid infinite regress. 

This problem ceases to exist when one declines to xe. 
certainty for a presumed v 


complete. The 
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ed by more reflection 
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for such certainty is eliminated when one’s process of making evalua- 
tions includes an independent and objective way of testing and im- 
proving one’s value judgments continuously. The Progressive’s way 
of accomplishing this is to submit all his value judgments, when their 
intellectual formulization has proceeded as far as reflection on his 
experiences permits, to the verifying test of action upon them. As 
described above, this step gives him new experiences from which to 
criticize and recast his former value judgments in the direction of 
making a wider range of experienced goods more feasible and secure 
in the practical affairs of living. The Progressive method foregoes any 
merely logical certainty for value judgments but actually increases 
the certainty of achieving such values in human experience. 

In the Progressive view, therefore, it is highly desirable that the 


ends of living, rather than being fixed and ultimate, be particular, 


relative, evolving and tentative. 
* * * 

One practical consequence of the Progressive view is a heavy 
reliance on that kind of education which will promote this kind of 
growth. As would be expected, Progressive education differs radically 
in many respects from the educational implications of the classical 
view. The discussion may now be concluded by outlining some of 
the most important of these differences. Ls 

a) Both views seek valid aims for education, but they differ concern- 
ing the proper sources of valid aims. In the classical view, the ends 
of education are timelessly fixed and universal, quite independently 
of the status of our present knowledge about the nature of the educa- 
tive process. The educative process is solely a means to these ends. 
This separation made it possible for Mortimer Adler to state in a 
public address that the scholastic philosophy had all the proper aims 
of education but that Progressive education had many of the best 
means. In the Progressive view, the ends of education are contextual 
and tentative, organically related to the resources of the existing situa- 
tion and evolving in large part from the nature of the educative process 
itself. , , 3 ds 
b) Although the two views frequently subscribe to similar state- 
ments of the ends of education, their differing conceptions of the 
relation between ends and means produce significant differences in 

ends and means are of different orders 


practice. In the classical view, Ae 
and are justified on different bases. The end justifies the means, so 


that the teacher is justified in using marks, gold stars, sugar-coated 
devices, and other types of external motivation just as long as the 
" 
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of the same order, distinguishable but continuous. The distinction 
between them is one of convenience rather than of necessity. Today's 
end becomes tomorrow's means. As described earlier, the means are 
to be justified on the same bases as the ends. Consequently, all motiva- 
tion should be intrinsic, based on genuine interest in the present 
activity or in what it leads to. 

c) Both views intend to prepare children for living more effectively 
and richly in the world of today. However, in the classical view, 
childhood is not an end in itself but is merely a means to better adult 
living. This often results in the teaching of adult values which have 
no meaning or significance for the child's present living. In the 
Progressive view, where there are no ultimate, fixed ends, childhood 
has its own valid ends. Part of their validity, according to the in- 
strumental theory of values, is determined by the meaning of these 
childhood ends for the future living of the child. In other words, 
part of the validity of today's ends is determined by their significance 
as tomorrow's means, but today's ends are as "ultimate" as next year's 
ends; the best assurance for rich and effective living as an adult is 
the richest and most effective living possible as a child. 

d) Both views recognize that the teacher is the most 
person in the classroom, but the teacher's róle is conceiv 
In the classical view, the teacher is the sole source of the proper aims 
for classroom activities, and he in turn has obtained these aims from 
higher authority. Hence, his róle is that of pre-established 
and oracle. In the Progressive view, the teacher 
and richer experience to bring to bear on the an 
situation, but the pupils need to participate in the construction of 
classroom aims, for their interests and experienced goods are valid 
parts of the process of setting up and testing the worthwhileness of 
the potential ends-means relationships existing in that situation. The 
teacher is vitally important as stage-setter, guide 
he is not the sole source of authority. 

e) Both views recognize that children need to learn the fund 
moral values of the culture, but the recommended methods of 
differ considerably. The classical view urges the achievement of an 
unquestioning acceptance of the fundamental moral values. These 
values have a validity and authority which is independent of human 
experience. Any method of learning them is satisfactory, even, on 
occasion, an apparently Progressive method, as long as they win un- 
equivocal acceptance. In the Progressive view, the fundamental moral 
values of the culture are to be taught as the currently approved social 
policies, but they should be held subject to revision in the light of 
further experience. Hence, to a significant extent, the validity of 
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these values is re-verified in the lives of the children in proportion to 
their growing competence to make such tests. The sanction for these 
values is found, not in external authority, but in continually criticized 
experience. Under these conditions and with this approach, children 
will never acquire an unquestioning acceptance of these values but 
will become increasingly more able to discover their genuine sig- 
nificance in the practical affairs of living and increasingly more eager 
to promote and preserve them. 

f) The two views have different implications for the construction 
of the curriculum. In line with the classical view, the curriculum 
should be carefully and thoroughly laid out in advance. The cur- 
riculum, of course, should present truth. Truth is universal and ab- 
solute and should be studied for its own sake. Hence, insofar as the 
teacher knows the truth, he should present, in properly organized 
form, that part which the children are able to learn at this age, and 
that constitutes the curriculum. In the Progressive view, truths are 
relative and evolving. They are learned as the solutions of problems 
in the lives of the pupils. What these problems are depends on the 
present particular circumstances in the lives of the pupils and on the 
current stage of their development. In this matrix are found the un- 
realized potentialities from which the problems and goals of the class 
activities are constructed. Thus, a curriculum cannot be more than 
outlined broadly in advance by the teacher and will consist largely 
of an array of resources which the teacher anticipates may be called 
upon as the current activities of the class lead on to new interests and 
new problems. The actual details of the curriculum must be sapr 
structed coöperatively in the classroom from week t week. Ton ap- 
proach involves neither dictation by the tacher nor 2 e gel 
quiry, “What do you want to do today, piers. oa Dh 
requires a teacher of broad knowledge, B ves Rein ah Ws d The 
standing of children, and much capacity for coóperative planning. 


task of selecting and preparing such teachers should be neither under- 


estimated nor ignored. 


191. Selected Criteria of Value 
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utility, but it covers only a small range of the total intention of that 
term. We must employ utility in the sense in which the economist uses 
it-in the sense of want-satisfying power. Anything is useful that satis- 
fies, to any degree, any human desire. Such desire may be for money 
or other material goods, it is true, but anyone who knows men knows 
that it may be also for companionship, for the satisfaction of curiosity, 
for the reputation and the substance of moral integrity, for beauty, 
for the nurture of the religious sense, and for a score of others. So the 
useful—since it is anything that will satisfy any one of this wide range 
of desires—covers the spiritual quite as well as it does the material. 
When we say that the modern school should admit only that which 
is useful, we mean merely that it should admit only that which has 
some point to make that is worth making, ayd that it should be able 
to show, with reasonable plausibility, that it can really make this point. 


* * * 


But how are we to know what is relatively most useful? Are there 
any general principles on the basis of which we may decide? There 
are, as it seems to the writer, several. 

Frequency of Recurrence.—In the first place, other things being 
equal, that is relatively most useful that promises to function most 
frequently in the life of the pupil... 

The frequency of recurrence to which we refer must, however, be 
that in the experience of the particular pupil in question. It is not 
frequency of recurrence in the life of some ideal man, or special class 
of men—the average man or the specialist, for example... 

Cruciality.-In the second place, that is relatively the most useful 
that gives promise of entering as a factor into the most critical ad- 
justments. Some emergencies which confront men are of such extreme 
importance that preparation against theni must be made although it is 
expected that they will be met but seldom—possibly not at all... 

Many-sidedness.—Again, that is relatively most useful, other things 
being equal, that is most many-sided and integrating in character. 


* * * 


Personal Appeal.—Finally, that is relatively most useful, other 
things being equal, that can make the Strongest personal appeal to 
the learner. This has two aspects: (1) the extent to which the matter 
interests the pupil as a learner and (2) the extent to which each unit 
of experience in life for which the training prepares promises to be 
satisfying and enriching to the individual, 
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132. Activity Leading to Further Activity 


Turning from intellectual to moral education, we must remark that 
some enthusiasts for the “new freedom” are prone to accept with un- 
critical readiness the doctrine that children are naturally good, in the 
sense that if they were left to themselves moral beauty would unfold 
in their lives, as surely as physical beauty unfolds in the blossoming 
flower. It is a pleasanter doctrine than the one which declares the 
heart of man to be deceitful beyond all things and desperately wicked, 
but, like the latter, is rather the expression of a temperament than the 
statement of a fact. There is, however, this to be said for Rousseau’s 
position as against Jeremiah's: good ways of life have in them a promise 
of growth which bad ways may falsely offer but cannot, like the good, 
fulfil. Good activities may lead to indefinite expansion; evil activities, 
though for a while they may flourish like the bay-tree, contain in 
themselves the seeds of their own inevitable decay. Beings, the deepest 
need of whose nature is creative expansion, must, therefore, on the 
whole, seek the good and cannot be satisfied unless they find it. But 
the tragic history of the human conscience, and the sad story of what 
man has made of man, show how doubtful is the search and how often 
it ends in disaster. While, then, the unperverted impulses of childhood 
may have a biological bias towards the good, it is too much to expect 
them to solve unaided the problems of life which have baffled some 
of the bestintentioned minds and most highly gifted races of man- 


kind... 


133. Critique of Growth as Its Own End 


But the difficulty lies deeper. Growth aims at more growth, and 
education is subordinate only to education. This is the theory. Its 
Weakness is, growth needs a goal. There is no need to mince words at 
all. Children must be directed in their growth toward something 
worthwhile in personal and social relations. They must grow up to 
be something admirable by constantly having admirable models and 
patterns and associations. Growth must be toward. an ideal of human 
character. This ideal is not the objectionable “idealizing of child- 
hood,” it is the unobjectionable idealizing of life itself as the embodi- 
ment of worthwhile purposes and patterns. We do not have to be 
Education, Its Data and First Principles. London: Edward 
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afraid of the word goal. We need a goal to work toward. If it is really 
valuable, we rarely fully attain it. If we should attain it, another and 
higher goal should and would straightway take its place. There is no 
danger of the pursuit of a goal leading to a static life. 


134. Relativity of Values Criticized 


There have been, of course, a series of intellectual movements which 
have tended to bring about the present crisis [in value]. Some logical 
positivists, for instance, solemnly proclaim that the statement "thou 
shalt not kill" is meaningless. Wittgenstein says, "Ah, values—that is 
a terrible business. The best you can do is stammer when you talk 
about it." When statements of this kind, bearing some current prestige, 
are diffused among students and in the world at large, they make for 
untrammeled, completely rabid relativism. The Marxists, of course, 
have done their share to weaken the authority of traditional values— 
indeed, of any values except as sheer epiphenomena, verbal ration- 
alizations after the fact. Psychoanalysts have also contributed to the 
confusion. Through a form of vulgarization of Freud’s thought, pop- 
ular opinion believes that his advice is something like this: "Con- 
science is a tyrant. It gets personalities mixed up and distorted. The 
best thing you can do is get as much freedom as you can from your 
conscience." Anthropologists too have talked about such things as 
"co-existing and equally valid forms of life." Of course, if such a 
statement is taken literally, it means that Nazism is justified and that 
slavery is legitimate because it is still practiced by a certain tribe in 
Africa. This untrammeled cultural relativity must take a good share 
ot responsibility for the situation in which we find ourselves at pres- 
ent. In addition, the competition and disagreement among Christian 
sects has tended to weaken the authority of all churches, so that many 
modern men, at least in the Western world, tend either toward pur- 
poseless hedonism or toward an explicit or implicit theory of relativity 
as far as values are concerned... 

Because of all this, general education, by and large, is neglecting its 
most important responsibility to society. It has avoided a considera- 
tion of values because they aren't scientific... Or have educators evaded 
the question of values or dealt with it half-heartedly for fear of 
stepping on someone's toes? 

* * * 
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We not only have a clear practical duty as educators to give honestly 
what direction and persistency we can on matters of value, but also, 
as people engaged in research, we have a categorical imperative to 
make some exploration in this field. Why must we study values? It is 
because we cannot understand human behavior unless we study the 
basic conceptual assumptions of which values are a very important 
part. We must look at the human species from the point of view of 
the natural historian, in order to make certain propositions that will 
hold true for the whole species. One conclusion that is forced upon 
us by an examination of the human animal is the fact that he is an 
evaluating animal, always and everywhere. Moral standards may vary 
greatly among different cultures, but moral standards of some kind 
always exist. This is a fact that many of us seem to have overlooked. 


* * * 


There are thus some universal values, I must repeat, which are 
found in all cultures. It is a myth to say that morality is solely de- 


termined by each different culture... 


135. Values Discovered, Not Created 


Instead of making value man-centered, it might well be made 
reality-centered. In this case the intelligent liking of man does not 
create value so much as discover preexistent value. So man s education 
would be a process ol realizing values already inherent in the universe 
of reality. Man does not create logical truth, emotional beauty, and 
ethical worth: he discovers them, and re-creates them in individual 


v. and conduct. Man not only makes value, he discovers 


thought, feelin 
ght, 8 : €: 
and uses it. This view enriches not only human experience but the 


universe itsclf. And it solves the intellectual difficulties inherent in 


the theory of socially subjective values. 


136. Finality of the Criterion of Value 


Closely related to modern man's assumption that reason is a 


inci i ifferences between competing sys- 
neutral principle transcending the differences I g Sy 


tems is the conscious or unconscious allegiance to pragmatism. He 
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has readily accepted the principle that we must test everything by 
the way in which it works but he has not seen that consequences can 
only be evaluated in terms of a criterion which transcends and yet 
js relevant to that which is being “tested.” From any other standpoint 
such a criterion will be regarded—and rightly so—as arbitrary. John 
Dewey's writings on education are filled with illustrations of this tend- 
ency of the modern mind to absolutize his own criteria in the act of 
attacking others as arbitrary. Thus Dewey may be right in arguing that 
no tradition, be it that of a political party or a Church, can be accepted 
as the final criterion but he is certainly wrong in assuming that there- 
fore man does not need any such criteria at all. In practice one in- 
evitably enters. In Dewey's case it is that of early twentieth-century 
science, seen through the spectacles of an American middle-class lib- 
eral intellectual of an older generation. 


137. The Good as Convertible with Being 


Finally, let me say that in speaking of the ultimate ends of educa- 
tion I am restricting my view to education as one phase of human 
activity among many others. The ultimate end of every phase of 
human activity, considered without differentiation, is happiness. The 
reason, then, why I do not say that happiness is the ultimate end of 
education is because that would fail to discriminate educational ac- 
tivity from political activity, domestic activity, the activity of every 
other human art, for all these aim ultimately at happiness, though 
each has an end or ends peculiarly appropriate to itself. Hence we 
must regard the ultimate ends of education not as final ends, without 
qualification, but as final only with respect to education as a special 
process and activity distinct from government, domestic management, 
etc. It follows, of course, that the ends which are final specifically for 
education, like the ends which are final for other special activities, 
must in turn be means to that which is the ultimate end of every and 
all human activity, namely, happiness. And it should be understood, 
as well, that if the ends of education are absolute and universal, so is 
the ultimate end of human life. Human happiness, truly conceived, is 
the same for all men, which, as we have seen, is another way of saying 
that what all men should aim at, as the complete objective of their 


lives, is the same. 
* * * 
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We are now required to examine the premises which enter into this 
conclusion. The two crucial premises are definitions, one the definition 
of education in its minimum terms, the other the definition of good 
with respect to habit. 

* * * 


What is to be proved here is the definition of a good habit as 
that development of a power or capacity which conforms to the 
natural tendency of that power or capacity. This proof depends upon 
the conception of the good of anything which can be perfected (which 
has potentialities capable of being actualized) as the actualization of 
its potencies. And this, in turn, depends upon the metaphysical con- 
ception of the good as convertible with being: Anything has as much 
goodness as it has being. Hence if a thing is naturally constituted by 
capacities to be developed, its ultimate good consists in their devel- 
opment, for thereby it has more actual being. Habits as developments 
of powers are perfections in so far as they increase and complete the 
being of the thing. But so far we can only say that whatever has 
powers subject to habituation is perfected by the formation ot habits, 
without distinction among habits as good or bad, for any habit appears 
to be the actualization of a power, the development of a capacity. It 
is necessary, therefore, to go further and show that each power is 
itself a natural being, albeit an accident of the substance possessing 
it, and because it is natural can only be perfected by one mode of 
development. To do this, we must understand the metaphysical truth 
that every determinate potency isa tendency toward a certain ac- 
tuality. Hence every natural power of man, being a determinate 
potency, tends toward a certain mode of actualization, a certain devel- 
opment. Now human habits without qualification are the development 
Or actualization of human capacities for operation or activity, but 
habits are good only if they are developments conforming to the 
natural tendency of the power they develop. 

This last point must be understood in a twofold manner. (a) In 
the case of the intellect itself, which, as a power of knowing, naturally 
tends toward the possession of truth as its pertection, the d P 
knowledge is good by reason of conformity to ee eng eds 
the cognitive power, and the habit of error is a by reason of vio " 
tion of that tendency. If the intellect were indifferently a power o 
knowing and not-knowing, possession of truth and possession by 
error would be indifferently good as actualizations of the cognitive 
power. Knowledge (possession of truth) is a good intellectual habit 
only because the intellect is a power of knowing, pen je = not- 
knowing. (b) In the case of every human power, other than the in- 
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tellect itself, the natural tendency of the power is toward that actual- 
ization of itself which conforms to reason. This follows from the 
subordination of all human powers, in their exercised acts, to reason 
itself. Hence, in the case of every power there is a natural tendency 
which habit can violate or to which it can conform; and in conforming, 
the habit is good; in violating, it is bad. Clearly, then, a man is not 
bettered simply by habit formation, for if the habits be bad they im- 
pede the development of his total nature by violating the tendency 
of his powers to their own perfection. In short, human nature, partly 
constituted by its natural potencies at birth, is bettered or perfected 
in the course of life only through the formation of good habits. 


138. Need for Unchanging Yardstick of Value 


If man does not possess free will, then all his actions are determined; 
he has no more choice in the matter of good conduct than the circus 
horse, and it is nonsense to talk of character education at all. If there 
be no norm to determine what actions are good and what are bad, 
then indeed man is a weather-cock, carried now in this direction now in 
another, according as whim or the influence of his fellows or his 
environment is most prevalent. Even though he desire to be moral, 
unless he has a yardstick with which to measure the good and the bad, 
morality will be beyond his reach. 

Scholastic philosophy teaches that there is such a yardstick, such 
a norm of morality, one eminently usable; namely, man’s rational 
nature taken in its entirety. Consequently, the scholastic would hold 
that those actions are good that are in conformity with man’s rational 
nature, those bad that are not in conformity with man’s rational 
nature. What does reason teach us about man’s nature? ... 

Difficult as it may be to indicate all the duties of man to God, his 
neighbor, and himself, this is nevertheless simplicity itself compared 
to the attempts made by some of the character educators who put 
before us a changing norm of morality. In the scholastic system there 
is a yardstick, fixed and unchanging, suitable for all ages and all 
countries. Granted that it may be hard in certain circumstances to 
determine what is lying, what is dishonesty, the fact remains that in 
the scholastic system lying and dishonesty are evil things. Further, 
there is a hierarchy of values. If there be a conflict between man’s 
duties to God and to his neighbor, the inferior right must cede to the 
superior. First things come first... 


138. William J. McGucken, The Catholic Way in Education. Milwaukee: The 
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Educational Aims 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. In practice, what gives rise to the need for educational aims? Are aims 
really means for solving problems? Can educational aims be considered 
independently from the available means for their achievement? 

2. If an educational aim is not achieved, would the fault lie with the means? 
Might failure ever indicate the necessity for reconstructing the aim itself? 

3. Should educational aims arise out of an ongoing experience or should 
they have a fixed character independent of experience? 

4. Is the source of educational aims to be found in pupil impulses? Social 
demands? Can educational aims be determined scientifically? 

5. Do present educational ends ever become future means to the achievement 
of later educational ends? Are there any educational aims which never 
become future means, which are rather ends in and of themselves? What 
is the ultimate end of education? 

6. What are the proximate aims of education? Should they emphasize the 
present life of the child? His later adult life? The life after death? How 
far in advance of the present can aims safely be projected? How long is 


the present? 

If we evaluate education 

evaluate the aims themselves? 

8. Who should determine educational aims? 
in setting up its aims? 

9. Does it matter which term is used: educ 
purposes, results, or outcomes? 


al practice in the light of its aims, how shall we 


y 


Should education be autonomous 


ational aims, ends, goals, objectives, 


I. FUNCTION AND DETERMINATION OF AIMS 


139. Education as Such Has No Aims 


Only persons, parents and teach- 


-.. Education as such has no aims. 
a like education. And conse- 


ers, etc., have aims, not an abstract ide 

ee H 
139. John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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quently their purposes are indefinitely varied, differing with different 
children, changing as children grow and with the growth of experi- 
ence on the part of the one who teaches. Even the most valid aims 
which can be put in words will, as words, do more harm than good 
unless one recognizes that they are not aims but rather suggestions to 
educators as to how to observe, how to look ahead, and how to choose 
in liberating and directing the energies of the concrete situations in 
which they find themselves... 


140. Aim as Intelligent Foresight of Ends 


To talk about an educational aim when approximately each act of a 
pupil is dictated by the teacher, when the only order in the sequence 
of his acts is that which comes from the assignment of lessons and 
the giving of directions by another, is to talk nonsense. It is equally 
fatal to an aim to permit capricious or discontinuous action in the 
name of spontaneous self-expression. An aim implies an orderly and 
ordered activity, one in which the order consists in the progressive com- 
pleting of a process. Given an activity having a time span and cumu- 
lative growth within the time succession, an aim means foresight in 
advance of the end or possible termination. If bees anticipated the 
consequences of their activity, if they perceived their end in imaginative 
foresight, they would have the primary element in an aim. Hence it 
is nonsense to talk about the aim of education—or any other under- 
taking—where conditions do not permit of foresight of results, and 
do not stimulate a person to look ahead to see what the outcome of a 
given activity is to be. 

In the next place the aim as a foreseen end gives direction to the 
activity; it is not an idle view of a mere spectator, but influences the 
steps taken to reach the end. The foresight functions in three ways. 
In the first place, it involves careful observation of the given condi- 
tions to see what are the means available for reaching the end, and to 
discover the hindrances in the way. In the second place, it suggests 
the proper order or sequencé in the use of means. It facilitates an 
economical selection and arrangement. In the third place 


, it makes 
choice of alternatives possible... 


* * * 


The net conclusion is that acting with an aim is all one with a 


; cting 
intelligently... 


140. John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916, pp. 118-120. 
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141. Perfect Ideals as Aims 


An outline of a Theory of Education is a noble ideal, and does no 
harm even if we are not in a position to realize it immediately. But 
one should not consider the idea chimerical, and cry it down as a 
beautiful dream, simply because its execution meets with hindrances. 

An idea is nothing else than the concept of a perfection which has 
not yet been met with in experience; as, for example, the idea of 
a perfect republic governed according to the laws of righteousness. Is 
it for that reason impossible? Our idea must first be right, and then 
it is not at all impossible, even with all the hindrances which now 
stand in the way of its realization. If, for instance, every one should 
lie, would, merely for that reason, truthfulness be only a vagary? 
And the idea of an education which is to develop all the natural 


qualities in man is certainly truthful. 


142. Relation of Aim to Social Facts 


Three problems are involved in a discussion of the aims and ideals 


of education. 
I. The first concerns the nature of aims and ideals generally speak- 


ing. What is their nature in relation to actual conditions, to positive 
fact, to customary experience? It is quite clear that an aim, and still 
more, an ideal, involves dissatisfaction with existing conditions, and 
an effort to depart from them. But out of what material shall the 
aim and ideal be then constituted? Whence shall it be derived? What 
shall guarantee ideals against being mere products of fancy? An 
aim, in short, while it contrasts with the existing state of affairs must 
have sufficient contact with it to be practicable, to be capable of 
application to re-direction of existing conditions. An ideal, unless 
_ its value is to be purely emotional and inspirational, can differ from 
an aim only in possessing greater generality, greater scope and depth. 
The problem has a definite bearing upon the discussion of educa- 
tional aims. In general, they are divided into two classes: Those which 
find the ground of dissatisfaction simply in the ignorance, immaturity, 
lack of skill and control of the young; and those which draw the 
material of their ideals from dissatisfaction with existing social con- 
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ditions. The first has the easier task. It derives its aims from the best 
achievements of existing adult life. Its essential aims are to reproduce 
these standards in the young; to bring the latter up to the level of 
what is best in the traditions and customs of the people to which those 
undergoing education belong. Education is conceived of as essentially 
a process of transmission and indoctrination. 

The other school derives its aims and ideals [rom a consideration 
of the defects of existing society. Its dominating ideal is social reform, 
re-organization even on a large scale. It regards the period of im- 
maturity not as something to be passed through on the way to reach- 
ing the adult level, but as an opportunity of progress to be taken ad- 
vantage of in the process of creating a new and better society. 


* * * 


If educationists are confined to a bare choice between the ideal 
of social transmission on one hand, and complete social transformation 
on the other, they are in a sad plight, and their choice will have to be 
made arbitrarily—not on educational grounds, but on grounds of 
general social and political preference. But the value of the opposition 
as it is presented by extreme thinkers is that it puts before us factors 
that must be reckoned with in forming all educational aims and 
ideals. The forces making in practice for the more conventional and 
conservative ideal are strong. They almost enforce themselves without 
any assistance from the side of philosophic principles. The most vehe- 
ment educational reformer, if he attempts the definite work of concrete 
instruction and discipline, finds himself thrown back upon existing 
materials and habits. It is not possible to escape from them. He must 
employ transmitted material as the means of education. But that does 
not signify that the idea! shall be found in the means. The problem 
is to use existing knowledge, habits, institutions, as means of producing 
characters that, in being sensitive to what is best in existing civilization, 
shall also be critical of its defects, and equipped for its improvement. 
The radical or revolutionary school that has found its ideal in contrast 
with existing conditions has made a valuable contribution which must 
be included in every sound philosophy of education. Childhood and 
youth are not merely periods of immaturity. They are not chiefly 
negative. The period of special need of education is not one ol 
defect or gap, of absence of adult achievements and standards. Plasticity 
does not signify a mere passivity to be shaped from without. Child- 
hood and youth present something positive and active, the power of 
growth. 'They present, therefore, the maximum possibilities of social 
improvement and rectification with the minimum waste and friction. 
Social reform that deals with adults whose habits of thought and 
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feeling are more or less definitely set, and whose environment is more 
or less rigid, is working at a disadvantage. 

IL. The Relation of Aims and Ideals to Existent Facts. We find 
here the solution of the problem of the relation of aims and ideals 


to existent facts. Growth is itself the primary fact with which educa- 
ain, and direct growth is the chief ideal 


tion deals. To protect, sust 
of education. It remains to make this general statement more definite 
by applying it to consideration of some of the chief aims about which 
educational discussion turns. The purpose will be to show that growth 
as an aim includes what is valuable in all of them. Our second chief 
problem concerns, then, aims and ideals which have obtained a 
certain vogue, such as preparation for life, discipline, natural devel- 
opment, culture, social efficiency, etc. How are they related to promo- 
tion of growth as an aim? 

The ideal of preparation becomes self-contradictory when it is 
not secondary to the maintenance of the process of development. This 
is true, whether we take the half-formulated aims of preparation for 
promotion, for passing examinations, for entrance into some higher 
school, or the generalized conception of Spencer that education is 
or life. The end, if conceived merely as some- 


adequate preparation Ir 
hing affecting exclusively a future 


thing delayed and postponed, sometl 
time, has no intrinsic connection with the student's present activity. 


adequate motive power. A vaguely-discerned future 
the present has little impelling power. It is so 
have to be resorted to, such as 
omises of immediate rewards. A 
also encourages procrastination. The present offers 
nd to crowd out an aim which can be 
realized only in some indefinite future. Making preparation the chief 
end fails, in other words, to secure good preparation. Continuous 
growth, on the other hand, effects a continuous re-organization of 
powers. Although it has an application in the present (since the pap 
is to be growing here and now), it also leads continuously into new 
fields. The process of realizing present possibilities means a constant 
advance. It results in preparation, although preparation 1s not made 
the mainspring of effort. . 

The mo individualistic aim, self-realization, or the full devel- 
opment of all powers, can be made definite and effective only when 
translated into terms of growth. As has often been stated, the ideal 
of complete development is only a species of the preparation ideal. 
Development is conceived as a product—not as a process. It is thought 
of emotionally rather than intell 


It stands for something noble 
and sublime, but something proj 


It fails to supply 
disconnected [rom 
adventitious, that external stimuli 
threats of immediate penalties, pr 
merely remote end 
many attractions. These te 


igently. 


ected into the mists of the unknown. 
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Development, on the other hand, as an active process means developing 
—something taking place, if it takes place at all, in the present. Hence, 
it is capable of observation and record; it can be made definite. 
Whether a pupil is now growing and in what direction, are matters of 
fact and not of blind aspiration for something far-away. Moreover, 
a purely future and remote development of all powers fails at the 
precise point where it makes its chief claim. It is not truly individual, 
but is a general formula whose exact application to individual pupils 
remains uncertain. Since no two pupils are duplicates of one another, 
complete development cannot signify for one person what it means 
for another. The quality of growing, on the other hand, is an indi- 
vidualized affair. The quesion is whether the particular person is 
living up to his own possibilities. He is judged on the basis of his 
own powers and his own environment. The test is whether he is taking 
full advantage of them. Complete development does not mean some- 
thing abstract and absolute, but something relative to individual 
capacities and opportunities. 

If the principle is clear, it is not necessary to apply it in detail to 
conceptions of culture, training or discipline of faculties, etc. Culture 
must mean a present refining, broadening, and fostering of processes 
of growing, if it is to be an aim available for guidance, and not a 
vague aspiration which can be rendered definite only by arbitrary 
translation into personal taste and preference. The idea of discipline 
through repeated exercise of faculties upon definite tasks has been 
founded upon a conception of faculties which present psychology 
holds to be mythological. It has also been used as a defence for all 
measures which make learning so difficult as to be obnoxious, while 
all outworn traditionary topics have protected themselves from exam- 
ination by a claim to be disciplinary. Discipline can be substantiated 
as an aim only in so far as we fix our attention not upon vague so-called 
faculties, but upon actual instincts, impulses, habits, desires, and ask 
how these are to be so employed as to lead to increase of present 
power—of power to do, to accomplish. Only the incorporation of the 
idea of growth will render the idea of discipline positive and rational. 


143. Proper Relation of Ends and Means 


In contrast with fulfilling some process in order that activity may 
go on, stands the static character of an end which is imposed from 
without the activity. It is always conceived of as fixed; it is something 


143. John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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to be attained and possessed. When one has such a notion, activity is 
a mere unavoidable means to something else; it is not significant or 
important on its own account. As compared with the end it is but a 
necessary evil; something which must be gone through before one can 
reach the object which is alone worth while. In other words, the ex- 
ternal idea of the aim leads to a separation of means from end, while 
an end which grows up within an activity as plan for its direction is 
always both ends and means, the distinction being only one of con- 
venience. Every means is a temporary end until we have attained it. 
Every end becomes a means of carrying activity further as soon as it 
is achieved. We call it end when it marks off the future direction of 
are engaged; means when it marks off the 
ivorce of end from means diminishes by 
ity and tends to reduce it to a 


the activity in which we 
present direction. Every d 
that much the significance of the activ. 
drudgery from which one would escape if he could... 


144. Critique of Aims Based on Nature of Man 


There are two generic ways of reaching what are sometimes called 
“the ultimate” ends of education. One relies on an immediate, self- 
certifying intuition of the nature of man; the other on the observation 
of the consequences of different proposals of treating man. The first 
is essentially theological and metaphysical; the second is experimental 
and scientific. 

When they are intelligently formulated both approaches recognize 
that the ends of education are relevant to the nature of man. But a 
world of difference separates their conception of the nature of man. 
The religious or metaphysical approach seeks to deduce what men 
should be from what they are. And what they are can only be grasped 
by an intuition of their absolute "essential" nature. Whatever the 
differences between Aristotle, Aquinas, and Rousseau on other points 
—and they are vast—all assert that from the true nature of man the 
true nature of education follows logically. The scientific approach, 
on the other hand, is interested in discovering what the nature of 
man is, not in terms of an absolute essence, but in terms of a developing 

ther things. It recognizes man’s 


career in time and in relation to O : à 
nature not as a premise from which to deduce the aims of education, 


but as a set of conditions which limit the range of possible educational 
aims in order to select the best or most desirable from among those 


for which man's nature provides a ground. 
“The Ends of Education," The Journal of Educational Sociol- 
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What aspects of man's nature are relevant to the formulation of 
valid educational ideals? At least three distinguishing, but not separ- 
able, aspects of human behavior. First, man as a physical organism 
is subject to definite laws of growth. Certain powers and capacities 
mature, flourish, and decline according to a definite cycle. Second, 
man as a member of society, is heir to a cultural heritage and social 
organization that determine the forms in which his biological impulses 
and needs find expression. Third, man as a personality or character 
exhibits a pattern of behavior, rooted in biological variation and in- 
fluenced by a frame of social reference, which develops through a 
series of successive choices. 

What ends of education should be stressed in the light of a survey 
of this threefold aspect of man's powers, and why? We say ends, rather 
than end, because an education that is relevant to at least these three 
aspects of human nature will have plural, even if related, ends. 


On the level of character and personality, the aim of education is 
the development of intelligence. Here we reach the key value in 
the sense that it is both an end and the means of testing the validity 
of all other ends, moral, social, and educational. How is it to be 
justified? Why should we educate for intelligence? Again our answer 
is not because of the antecedent nature of man, but because of the 
consequences of intelligence in use. These consequences are many and 
desirable. Intelligence enables us to break the blind routines of habit 
when confronted by new difficulties, to discover alternatives when 
uninformed impulse would thrust us into action, to foresee what 
cannot be avoided and to control what can. Intelligence helps us to 
discern the means by which to enstate possibilities, 
before they are brought home, to order our 
hold, and our own moral economy. All this 
to the joy of understanding. 

Whether man is intelligent, and how intelligent 
tions, on which considerable evidence has accumulated. One might 
of course, ask: What must the nature of man be in order for him to 
become intelligent? And if any one can derive from the answer more 
illumination than he had before, we can reply: Man must potentially 
have the nature of a rational creature in order to become intelligent. 
How little this tells us is apparent when we reflect that it is almost 
tautological to assert that a thing possesses potentially the qualities 
and relations it actually exhibits. Potentialities may not all be realized 
but everything realized is a potentiality. Men are and may become 


to reckon costs 
community, our house- 
and more, in addition 


, are empirical ques- 
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unintelligent, too. Unintelligence (or stupidity) is therefore also an 
antecedent potentiality. But since potentially man is both intelligent 
and unintelligent, what we select as the trait to encourage depends 
not merely on its potentiality but rather on its desirability. And 
desirability is an affair of fruits not of origins. 

So far we have been attempting to justify the ends of education by 
their consequences. But there is another approach to the ends of 
education. This declares that we are dealing with a metaphysical 
question, which requires an answer based on the true metaphysics. Its 
chief exponents are Robert M. Hutchins, M. Maritain, and Monsignor 
Sheen. They hold to the belief that the appropriate end of education 
can be deduced from the the true nature of man. The true nature 
of man is that which differentiates him from animals, on the one 
hand, and angels, on the other. It is expressed in the proposition: 
“Man is a rational animal.” From which it is inferred that the end 
of human education should be the cultivation of reason. 


I shall not stop to analyze the notion of reason and indicate how it 
Vhat I want to point out is the fallacy in the 


differs from intelligence. V 
[ education from what uniquely 


presumed deduction of the ends o 


differentiates man from other animals. 
First of all, if what we have previously said is true, from what man 


is we can at best reach propositions only about what human education 
is, not what it should be. What man should be is undoubtedly related 
to what he is, for no man should be what he cannot be. Yet a proposi- 
tion about what he is no more uniquely entails what he should be 
than the recognition of the nature of an egg necessitates our Beton 
that an egg should become a chicken rather than an egg m ^ 
further assumption of the argument is the Aristotelian Hort ne 
the good of anything is the performance of its specific virtue or ui 
realization of its potentiality. The “good 8s is one that becomes a 
chicken, the “good” man is one who realizes his natural capacity to 
think. This overlooks the obvious fact that the capacities of a thing 
limit the range of its fulfillments but do not determine any specific 
fulfi . 

Senne grant for the sake of the argument that € Heel 
than man are incapable of any rationality. The question ae = - 
difficult one, handled satirically by Plutarch and experimentally by 


— i iry dogmatism of the neo- 
Kohler, : whom disagree with the airy Cog 6 
i bori ok ot the only feature which 


Thomists. netheless, rationality is n , 

stiles liens man from other animals. Man can be, and 
been, defined as a “tool-making animal. By the same (n bes 
neo-Thomists use, we can “deduce” that man s proper education s seta 
be vocational! Man is also the only animal that can commit suicide. 
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Does it follow that education should therefore be a preparation for 
death? 

Thirdly, even if man is a rational animal, he is not only that. He 
has many other traits, some noble, others ignoble, or, to put it more 
accurately, he has traits that in some contexts can acquire the char- 
acter of nobility and, in others, ignobility. An education appropriate 
to man should take note of more than one of his traits and must 
take note of less than all. In either case some element of selection is 
involved. 

What, after all, is meant by “the nature of man” whenever we 
speak of relating educational ends to it? The phrase masks a certain 
ambiguity that makes it difficult to tell whether its reference is empir- 
ical or metaphysical. A great deal of philosophical profundity consists 
in shifting back and forth between these two references and not being 
found out. When the neo-Thomists speak of the nature of man as the 
basis for educational ideals their concern is not primarily with bio- 
logical, psychological, historical, and social features of human behavior, 
For since these terms designate specific processes of interaction between 
an organism and its environment, it would be risky to choose any set 
of traits as fixing forever the nature of human nature, and therefore 
the nature of education. But the neo-Thomists are concerned precisely 
with a conception of human nature which will permit the deduction 
that, in the words of Robert Hutchins, “education should everywhere 
be the same.” Everywhere and at any time? Everywhere and at every 
time. In a weakened form, Mortimer Adler repeats this: "If man is 
a rational animal, constant in nature through history then there must 
be certain constant features in every sound educational program regard- 
less of culture and epoch.” And Mark Van Doren, who carries all of 
his teacher’s ideas to recognizable absurdity, adds that because educa- 
tion and democracy have the same end—the making of men—they are 
one and the same. “So education is democracy and democracy is 
education.” From man’s nature we can apparently deduce not only 
that education should everywhere be the same, but the social system, 
too. 

If education is determined by human nature, may not human nature 
change, and with it the nature of education? “We must insist,” writes 
Hutchins, “that no matter how environments differ human nature is, 
always has been, and always will be the same everywhere.” 

This is truly a remarkable assertion. Before we ask Mr. Hutchins on 
what evidence he knows this to be true, let us see what it implies. For 
one thing it implies that human nature is completely independent of 
changes in the world of physical nature with which the human organ- 
ism is in constant interaction. Now, certainly Mr. Hutchins cannot 
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know that the world of nature “is, always has been, and always will 
be the same everywhere.” He therefore must believe that no transfor- 
mation of the physical basis of human life can possibly affect human 
nature. His assertion further implies that man’s nature is completely 
independent of changes in the human body, particularly the brain 
and nervous system. This calls into question the whole evolutionary 
approach to the origin and development of the human species. It 
implies finally that the habitation of man’s nature in a human body is 
unaffected by changes in society and social nurture. 

There is only one entity that satisfies all of these conditions. It is the 
supernatural soul as conceived by theologians of the Christian tradi- 
tion. It is not the Aristotelian concept of the soul because, for Aristotle, 
the soul was the form of the body, all forms were incarnate in matter, 
and the nature of man was construed from his behavior. The constancy 
of human nature in Aristotle was predicated on the notion of the 
constancy of the natural order as well. Were he, in the light of modern 
science, to abandon the latter notion, he would have surrendered the 
belief in the constancy of human nature, since it was integrally related 
to the behavior of the body in nature and society. But Mr. Hutchins 
admits all the facts of physical, biological, and social development in 
man's environment yet insists that man’s nature cannot change. It is 
only when we realize that he is not talking about empirical, historical, 
suffering man that the peculiarities and ambiguities of his language are 
understandable. 

This is the secret behind the talk of man’s true and constant nature. 
M. Maritain and Monsignor Sheen are more frank with us than their 
epigoni at Chicago and St. John’s. But all of them owe us a proof that 
the soul, as defined by them, exists. So far not a shred of valid evidence, 
experimental or rational, has been adduced to warrant belief in its 
existence. In fact, the achievements of genuine knowledge about human 
nature in medicine, biology, psychology, and history have been largely 
won by a bitter struggle against obstacles set in the path of scientific 


inquiry by believers ina supernatural soul. 


145. Sociological Determination of Aims 


a social ideal which deserves to win general 


acceptance is properly the work, not of education, but of sociology. 

Sociology usually professes to be a scientific study of what society is 

and has been, of the manner in which it has become what it now is, 
5 


— 
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and of what it will become under given conditions. It studies not only 
the origin and growth of society and social institutions, but also their 
tendencies. Sociology is therefore the science from which we should 
naturally expect some expression of opinion in regard to what society 
ought to be. Out of its knowledge of social facts and possibilities it 
should be able to construct a social ideal to serve as the best presently 
possible standard for comparing and judging existing institutions, as a 
test for all proposals regarding social reform and for individual con- 
duct, and as the ultimate aim of the school. This is one of the points 
at which education is dependent upon sociology. 


146. “What Knowledge Is Of Most Worth?” 


Before there can be a rational curriculum, we must settle which things 
it most concerns us to know; or, to use a word of Bacon's, now unfor- 
tunately obsolete—we must determine the relative values of knowledges. 

To this end, a measure of value is the first requisite. And happily, 
respecting the true measure of value, as expressed in general terms, 
there can be no dispute... 

How to live?—that is the essential question for us. Not how to live 
in the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general 
problem which comprehends every special problem is—the right ruling 
of conduct in all directions under all circumstances... 
zn behoves us to set before ourselves, and ever to keep clearly in 
view, complete living as the end to be achieved; so that in bringing 
up our children we may choose subjects and methods of instruction, 
with deliberate reference to this end. Not only ought we to cease from 
the mere unthinking adoption of the current fashion in education, 
which has no better warrant than any other fashion; but we must also 
rise above that rude, empirical style of judging displayed by those 
more intelligent people who do bestow some care in overseeing the 
cultivation of their children’s minds. It must not suffice simply to 
think that such or such information will be useful in after life, or that 
this kind of knowledge is of more practical value that that; but we 
must seek out some process of estimating their respective values, so 
that as far as possible we may positively know which are most deserving 
of attention. 

Doubtless the task is difficult—perhaps never to be more than 
approximately achieved. But, considering the vastness of the interests 
at stake, its difficulty is no reason for pusillanimously passing it by: 
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but rather for devoting every energy to its mastery. And if we only 
proceed systematically, we may very soon get at results of no small 
moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order of their 
importance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life. 
They may be naturally arranged into:—1. those activities which directly 
minister to self-preservation; 2. those activities which, by securing the 
necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation; 3. those 
activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline of off- 
activities which are involved in the maintenance of 


spring; 4. those 
proper social and political relations; 5. those miscellaneous activities 


which fill up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of the 


tastes and feelings. 
That these stand in something like their true order of subordination, 


it needs no long consideration to show. 


147. Insufficiency of Goals Based on Social Life Alone 


of the school curriculum can only be dis- 
ocial life, these goals are not automati- 


cally revealed by such a study. The number and variety of activities 
in which both children and adults engage may be enumerated and 
catalogued, and social life and institutions may be analyzed in great 
detail. Objective investigation may reveal the great common interests 
and problems which grip the minds and release the energies of men. 
A sound program for the school cannot be formulated in the absence 
of the knowledge which such a study should give, but there are two 
fundamental reasons why it will not by itself either fix the outlines or 
determine the details of that program. 

In the first place, in the absence of criteria of value, an objective 
study of human activities will not reveal which activities are good and 
Worthy of perpetuation or which are evil and merit elimination from 
Social life. A particular activity, though universally practiced, might 
be either lacking in positive worth or even definitely harmful to both 
the individual and society. The materials of instruction should be 
selected with a view to giving the child insight into society, the ability 


to use its institutions, an appreciation of the value of its possessions, 
a watchful regard for its welfare, and a compelling desire for its 
improvement. The limitations of a mere objective study of society are 
—— 
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therefore obvious. It would fail to provide certain basic criteria of 
value necessary to a definition of social welfare. It might, to be sure, 
give us a consensus of popular opinion and show what men generally 
regard as valuable. But criteria determined in this manner would 
merely reflect the ends for which the society under study might at the 
time be striving. These ends might include the merciless annihilation 
of another people, the enslavement of a less favored race, the exaltation 
of the mortification of the flesh, or the perpetuation of some religious, 
economic, or political dogma. Many activities which are now far from 
common should be accorded a place in the school curriculum. ‘That 
curriculum should be determined in the light of social needs, but a 
study of the social situation will disclose those needs only to an 
intelligent and evaluating mind. 

In the second place, a study of social practice will not reveal the 
special function of the school. As we have already observed, the school 
is but one among many social institutions which discharge educational 
obligations. Let us assume that all of the activities in which men do, 
or might, engage are ranked from the most valuable to the least 
valuable or the most harmful according to some acceptable set of 
criteria. Should the school begin at the top of this list and include as 
many of the activities as its limited resources permit? The answer is 
clearly in the negative. Its resources are restricted. Consequently, 
those activities which are provided for elsewhere should not be per- 
mitted to burden the program of the school. In determining what 
should go into this program the curriculum-maker should recognize 
one negative and two positive principles. 

The negative or limiting principle is the principle of the maturity 
of the learner. No activity should find its way into the curriculum if 
it is not suited to the level of maturity of the learner... 

The two positive principles are the principle of difficulty of learning 
and the principle of social foresight. According to the first of these 
principles, the school should assume rather generally responsibility 
for the more difficult learning tasks. Since the facilitation of the proc- 
ess of learning is its distinctive function, the natural expectation is 
that the more difficult tasks would be allotted to it. While in its 
simpler forms learning may be guided successfully by incidental and 
informal instruction, in its more complex manifestations it requires 
the careful guidance of direct tuition. 

According to the second of the two positive principles, the program 
of the school should seek to guard and promote the more permanent 
and far-reaching social interests. Since its all-controlling purpose is 
educational and since it.is relieved from those pressing demands of the 
moment which commonly dominate other institutions, it may become a 
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peculiarly effective instrument for giving expression to social foresight 
and wisdom. In fact, the school is about the only instrument of this 
kind that society possesses. The mature generation is always” the 
victim of its own past. At any moment society is so caught in the 
meshes of its folkways that its behavior lags behind its knowledge. It 
is for this reason that a study of the frequency with which men engage 
in various activities oftentimes throws but little light on the problem 
of curriculum-construction. Even if a particular activity is regarded 
as desirable, a high frequency may not mean that it should be included 
in the school program. In fact, a high frequency may even suggest that 
it would be learned outside the school. The school is an instrument 
for doing the difficult educational tasks, for anticipating the problems 
of the future, and for directing the course of social behavior. 


148. Biology as Source of Aims 


In order to ascertain the relationship between education and life 
we must determine what life is. And to find a workable answer to the 
question what is life? we must ask not ethics which deals with ideals 
to be attained, but biology which tells of possibilities within reach. 
Education must seek guidance in what is, in order to attain a vision of 
what can be, and not put its faith in what ought to be, and condemn 
what is. What, then, is the function and meaning of life? . 

Biology answers that the function of life is to live and its meaning 
is to continue living. For all practical purposes, life is what life does, 
and what life does is to live and to persist in living. Beyond this we 
can not go and need not go to find what we are looking for, namely, a 
firm basis upon which to erect the superstructure of how life best can 
be served, which must ever be the paramount concern of education. 


149. Effect of Uncertain Future on Aims 


o the waste of energy and vitality that accrues 
e so largely in the immediate present, are 
appealed to in the name of a dim and uncertain future which means 
little or nothing to them. I have in mind rather the habitual procras- 
tination that develops when the motive for work is future, not present; 
and the false standards of judgment that are created when work is 
TTE. RUE ; e" Education, 47:321-322, February 1927. 
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estimated, not on the basis of present need and present responsibility, 
but by reference to an external result, like passing an examination, 
getting promoted, entering high school, getting into college, etc. Who 
can reckon up the loss of moral power that arises from the constant 
impression that nothing is worth doing in itself, but only as a prepara- 
tion for something else, which in turn is only a getting ready for some 
genuinely serious end beyond? 


150. Vice of Externally Imposed Aims 


The vice of externally imposed ends has deep roots. Teachers receive 
them from superior authorities; these authorities accept them from 
what is current in the community. The teachers impose them upon 
children. As a first consequence, the intelligence of the teacher is not 
free; it is confined to receiving the aims laid down from above. Too 
rarely is the individual teacher so free from the dictation of authorita- 
tive supervisor, textbook on methods, prescribed course of study, etc., 
that he can let his mind come to close quarters with the pupil's mind 
and the subject matter. This distrust of the teacher's experience is 
then reflected in lack of confidence in the responses of pupils. The 
latter receive their aims through a double or treble external imposition, 
and are constantly confused by the conflict between the aims which 
are natural to their own experience at the time and those in which 
they are taught to acquiesce. Until the democratic criterion of the 
intrinsic significance of every growing experience is recognized, we shall 
be intellectually confused by the demand for adaptation to external 
aims. 


151. Autonomy of Education to Determine Own Aims 


This matter opens up the field of educational v 
How are they to be determined? From what 
assumption th 


alues and objectives. 
are they derived? The 
at gives rise to the procedures just criticized is the belief 
that social conditions determine educational objectives. This is a 
fallacy. Education is autonomous and should be free to determine its 
own ends, its own objectives. To go outside the educational function 
and to borrow objectives from an external source is to surrender the 
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educational cause. Until educators get the independence and courage 
to insist that educational aims are to be formed as well as executed 
within the educative process, they will not come to consciousness of 
their own function. Others will then have no great respect for educa- 
tors because educators do not respect their own social place and work. 

Such a statement will seem to many persons both absurd and pre- 
sumptuous. It would be presumptuous if it had been said that educators 
should determine objectives. But the statement was that the educative 
ontinuity should determine them. Educa- 


process in its integrity and c 
re not it, far [rom it. The 


tors have a place in this process. but they 
notion that it is absurd springs from failure to view the function in its 
entirety. For education is itself a process of discovering what values are 
worth while and are to be pursued as objectives. To see what is going 
hat goes on so as to see their further 
consequences in the process of growth, and so on indefinitely, is the 
only way in which the value of what takes place can be judged. To 
look to some outside source to provide aims is to fail to know what 
education is as an ongoing process. What a society is, it is, by and 
large, as a product of education, as far as its animating spirit and 
rned. Hence it does not furnish a standard to which 
education is to conform. It supplies material by which to judge more 
clearly what education as it has been carried on has done to those who 
have been subjected to it, Another conclusion follows. There is no 
such thing as a fixed and final set of objectives, even for the time 
being or temporarily. Each day of teaching ought to enable a teacher 
to revise and better in some respect the objectives aimed at in previous 


work. 


on and to observe the results of w 


purpose are conce 


II. LEADING VALUES AS AIMS 


152. General, Abstract Aims Not True Aims 


It is of course possible to classify in a general way the various valu- 
able phases of life. In order to get a survey of aims sufficiently wide 
++. to give breadth and flexibility to the enterprise of education, there 
is some advantage in such a classification. But it is a great mistake to 
regard these values as ultimate ends to which the concrete satisfactions 
of experience are subordinate. They are nothing but generalizations, : 
more or less adequate, of concrete goods. Health, wealth, efficiency, 
Sociability, utility, culture, happiness itself are only abstract terms 
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which sum up a multitude of particulars. To regard such things as 
standards for the valuation of concrete topics and process of education 
is to subordinate to an abstraction the concrete facts from which the 
abstraction is derived. They are not in any true sense standards of 
valuation; these are found, as we have previously seen, in the specific 
realizations which form tastes and habits of preference. They are, 
however, of significance as points of view elevated above the details of 
life whence to survey the field and see how its constituent details are 
distributed, and whether they are well proportioned. 

No classification can have other than a provisional validity. The 
following may prove of some help. We may say that the kind of experi- 
ence to which the work of the schools should contribute is one marked 
by executive competency in the management of resources and obstacles 
encountered (efficiency); by sociability, or interest in the direct com- 
panionship of others; by aesthetic taste or capacity to appreciate 
artistic excellence in at least some of its classic forms; by trained 
intellectual method, or interest in some mode of scientific achievement; 
and by sensitiveness to the rights and claims of others—conscientious- 
ness. And while these considerations are not standards of value, they 
are useful criteria for survey, criticism, and better organization of 
existing methods and subject matter of instruction. 


153. Social and Individual Aims 


The sum of the matter is that at the present time education has no 
great directive aim. It grows, but it grows from specific pressure 
exerted here and there, not because of any large and inspiring social 


policy. It expands by piecemeal additions, not by the movement of a 
vital force within. The schools, like the nation 


purpose which will create a new enthusiasm 

will unify and guide all intellectual plans. 
In earlier days there was an aim which w 

whole system. Educ: 


, are in need of a central 
and devotion, and which 


: orked throughout the 
ation was the key to individual success, to making 
one's way in life, to getting on and getting ahead. The aim corre- 
sponded with the realities of social life, for the national need was the 
material subjugation of a continent, the conquest of a wilderness. There 
was always a frontier just beyond, and the pioneer advanced to take 
possession of it. It was enough for the school to equip the individual 
with the tools of learning and to fire him with ambition and zeal 
to get on. This real education came in contact with others and in 
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struggles with the forces of nature. The aim was individualistic, but it 
was also in harmony with the needs of the nation. 

This earlier purpose has lost its vitality and its meaning. It sur- 
vives, but operates as an oppressive handicap. As President Hoover 
said some time ago: "We are passing from a period of extremely in- 
dividualistic action to one of associational activity." Except for a 
favored few, there is no longer any unbounded opportunity for ad- 
vancement open to individuals. We live in an epoch of combination, 
consolidation, concentration. Unless these combinations are used 
democratically for the common good, the result will be an increasing 
insecurity and oppression for the mass of men and women. Education 
must cultivate the social spirit and the power to act socially even more 
assiduously than it cultivated individual ambition for material success 
in the past. Competitive motives and methods must be abandoned for 
cooperative. Desire to work, for mutual advantage, with others must be 
made the controlling force in school administration and instruction. 
Instead of imbuing individuals with the idea that the goal is to 
Sharpen their powers so they can get on personally, they must be 
trained in capacity for intelligent organization so that they can unite 
with others in a common struggle against poverty, disease, ignorance, 
credulity, low standards of appreciation and enjoyment. There must 
be a purpose and methods which will carry over the earlier ideals 
of political democracy into industry and finance. 

Only in respect to methods of thought and judgment should the 
earlier individualistic aim be retained; there it should be intensified. 
a farce unless individuals are trained to think 
for themselves, to judge independently, to be critical, to be able to 
detect subtle propaganda and the motives which inspire it. Mass 
Production and uniform regimentation have been growing in the 
degree in which individual opportunity has waned. J he current must 
be reversed. The motto must be: “Learn to act with and for others 


while you learn to think and to judge for yourself.” 


Democracy will be 


154. Epicurean vs. Stoic Aims 


Is there any one end to which all other proximate ends are hand- 
maidens? It is a question which can only be mice according to 
one’s general philosophy of life. Education, like everything else, must 
subserve the highest good, and our question really becomes he gen- 
eral question of moral philosophy—what is the highest good? Is it 
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morality, or sacrifice, or pleasure, or happiness, or truth, or beauty, 
or knowledge, or abstract. thought, or virtue, or conformity to nature? 
Each of these has been set on the highest pedestal by some ethical 
thinker or other. For our purposes as educators, there would seem to 
have been at all times two main schools of ethical thought, now the 
one and now the other being predominant. The one school, Epicurean 
or Utilitarian, or whatever it may have been called, has always placed 
‘pleasure in some form or other in the position of the highest good; 
the other, Stoic or Puritan or whatever its name, has, on the contrary, 
pointed to self-denial and duty. 


155. No Single Aim 

Educational processes are many, and of varied type and content. The 
same is true of aims. There can be no one educational aim, however 
general and inclusive it may be. The variety of educational activities 
is productive ol a multitude of aims, and one is justified in referring 
to an educational aim only to the extent that one views it as a gen- 
eral direction, or zs a unifying outlook and a methodological basis of 
criticism. Educational aims may range from the most specific, such 
as the fostering of a certain habit or skill demanded by our society 
of today, to the most general, such as efficient citizenship, sell realization 
ol personality, effective sharing in life, depending on which particular 
process or particular body of processes of the total educatioral activity 
is singled out. The theoretical problem, in lacing a multitude of aims, 
is not that of subordinating all specific aims to one single all-unifying 
one, or of denying specific aims their right of functioning, but of 
weighing one aim against another 
the light of all the rest. 


, and of seeing every single one in 


156. Satisfaction of Wants as Aim 


Life is activity initiated and sustained to satisfy wants. Since this is 
the case, we may say provisionally that the ultimate aim of education 


for man is to secure the fullest satisfaction of human wants... 


* * * 


In short, by attempting solely to fulfill the needs of a particular indi- 
vidual, family, community, nation, or even a league of nations, we 
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shall not achieve the fullest satisfaction of the wants of individuals on 
the whole. On the contrary, by attempting to satisfy the wants of all 
human beings, the desires of each of us will be most fully satisfied. 


157. Intellectual Excellence Its Own End 


Surely it is very intelligible to say, and that is what I say here, that 
Liberal Education, viewed in itself, is simply the cultivation of the 
intellect, as such, and its object is nothing more or less than intellectual 
excellence. Every thing has its own perfection, be it higher or lower 
in the scale of things; and the perfection of one is not the perfection 


of another... 


8. Knowledge Its Own End 


15 
ble of being its own end. Such is the constitution 
of the human mind, that any kind of knowledge, if it be really such, 
is its own reward. And if this is true of all knowledge, it is true also 
of that special Philosophy, which I have made to consist in a com- 
prehensive view of truth in all its branches, of the relations of science 
to science, of their mutual bearings, and their respective values. What 
the worth of such an acquirement is, compared with other objects 
which we seek,—wealth or power or honour or the conveniences and 
comforts of life, I do not profess here to discuss; but I would main- 
tain... that it is an object, in its own nature so really and undeniably 


good, as to be the compensation of a great deal of thought in the 
and a great deal of trouble in the attaining. 


Knowledge is capa 


compassing, 


ing. The Ivory Tower Decried 

ake—the pure and undistracted pur- 
pose to know-is not the characteristic final purpose of knowing. 
Knowledge for its own sake, and the contemplative life, represent 


an esthetic or near-esthetic ideal rather than one normally attributable 
to cognition. It is merely a professional fallacy of the scholar to 


... Interest in truth for its own s$ 


_ 
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159. Clarence Irving Lewis, 
Ill: Open Court Publishing Company. 1945: 


Newman, The Idea of a University, sixth ed. London: 
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impute his own peculiar interest in finding out the truth to human 
cognizing in general, as if that were the aim which rules or should 
rule it. He who is disinterestedly interested in finding out and know- 
ing; who subordinates the desires and interests of action to discovery 
of the truth, and to contemplation of it; likewise divests knowledge 
of its natural and pragmatic significance. By the same token, the ideal 
of the contemplative life is mildly abnormal, however valid and indu- 
bitable the values to which it is addressed. The ivory tower is charac- 
teristically the refuge of the practically defeated and of those who 
become disillusioned of the utilities of action. 


160. Self-Realization as Aim 


Self-realization is the aim in ethics and education. The end of 
life must be a development in character—perfection rather than happi- 
ness. The true self can be realized only by sacrificing the lower self. 
The final problem in ethics and the ultimate aim in education must 
be tested in terms of the realization of the rational self. The supreme 
law of every educational process is to make the best of self possible. 
The pupil is to develop his own personality to the fullest extent and 
in doing so he is to assist in the development of other personalities 
associated with him. The duty to self and duty to others are co- 
ordinated by the profound world principle that each individual pupil 
is a part of the eternal consciousness and that pupils are fellows by 
virtue of a common relation to the Infinite Mind. 


161. Social Institutions as Objectives 


The ultimate aim of education is, of course, the self-realization of all 
persons. But, as we have seen, self-realization is to be achieved through 
a balanced participation in all the institutions of society. The im- 
mediate aim of education is, therefore, to prepare young people for 
effective participation in those institutions. The institutions of society 
are the objectives of education. If follows as a corollary that the cur- 
riculum must be composed of the intellectual resources used in oper- 
ating those institutions. 


* * * 


160. Arthur C. Fleshman, The Educational Process. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1908, pp. 125-126. 

161. Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 93-95- 
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To be exact, therefore, the objectives of education are not merely the 
institutions as they are, but as they are becoming. And not merely, 
either, as they are likely to be, but as they ought to be. It is not enough 
that the educational program anticipate the social order of the future; 
it must anticipate what ought to be; and thereby help create it. 


162. Specialization vs. Perfection of All One’s Powers 


A generation ago one of the most popular statements of the aim of 
education was “The Perfection of All One's Powers,” or, in Herbert 
Spencer’s words, “Complete Living.” These statements always needed 
qualification. For it is not desirable that life should complete itself 
by having all possible varieties of envy, jealousy, and cruelty; and it 
is certain that some features of the life process are more desirable than 
others. Completeness had to be interpreted as the fulfillment of 
certain’ selected features which could work together harmoniously— 
that is, without sacrificing worthy wants. Obviously, no one would 
advocate perfecting the power to worry or despair. Since certain 
powers conflict with others, it was necessary to change the phrasing to 
“harmonious development” or the like. 

Specialization Is Necessary.—But even if the misleading character of 
the term complete and the vagueness of perfection are corrected by 
qualifying statements, the doctrine itself—that education’s business 
is to make the best possible specimen of humanity out of each man— 
is faulty. The aim of life is not to stock the world as a museum with 
perfected specimens for man or deity to contemplate. It is to make men 
vital parts of an organized force for the welfare of the group. Powers 
are not for possession and display, but [or use. This requires special. 
ization rather than general perfection. Men have to live together and 
depend one upon another, not each trying to be the best possible 
creature in all ways, but each being taught to perform, and take 
pleasure in, those services in which by excelling he can do the most 
for the common good. Nor is it desirable, even from the point 
of view of individuals taken singly, that education should develop 
equally in every respect. Each individual, by sex, race, hereditary 
nd the circumstances of time and place in which he is 


equipment, a H s à 
ations than others during life, 


born, is more likely to meet certain situ 
and it is to be competent and happy in those situations that he partic- 


ularly needs to be trained... 


162. Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates, Elementary Principles of Edu- 
cation, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. 24-25. 
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163. Individual vs. Citizen as Educational Goal 


... The question arises whether education should train good indi- 
viduals or good citizens. It may be said, and it would be said by any 
person of Hegelian tendencies, that there can be no antithesis between 
the good citizen and the good individual. The good individual is he 
who ministers to the good of the whole, and the good of the whole is 
a pattern made up of the goods of individuals. As an ultimate meta- 
physical truth I am not prepared either to combat or to support this 
thesis, but in practical daily life the education which results from 
regarding a child as an individual is very different from that which 
results from regarding him as a future citizen. The cultivation of the 
individual mind is not, on the face of it, the same thing as the produc- 
tion of a useful citizen... 


164. Democracy as End and Means 


... The endeavor to merge ends and means, if successful, would 
logically give us only means and no ends, or means as the only ends. 
This is the logical intent of Dr. Dewey's philosophy, in which life is 
a series of changes, one leading to the next, and so on. We call the 
present change means, and the coming one end. There are no ends 
in themselves, no final values, no absolute. Man himself is not an end, 
only a means, an agent of change. So with all the supreme values of 
life,—health, truth, morality. There are no absolutes. 

But consider such an admitted end as democracy. Democracy is 
an ideal only partially realized. Until it is realized, the end is different 
Írom the means, at least in extent. Will it ever be fully realized? H 
not, it remains an end different from the means, and itself becomes 
one of the absolutes. If it ever is realized at some remote future, and 
becomes an attained end, what then? To what does it become a 
means? Apparently the theory has no answer, since democracy is its 
highest category. It is more in harmony with human experience and 
reason to allow a real and not merely a convenient distinction to be 
drawn between means and ends. 


163. Bertrand Russell, Education and the Modern World. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1932. pp. g-10. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

164. Herman H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education. New York: 
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165. The Aim of Christian Education 


The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate 
with Divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, 
to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism ...For the 
true Christian must live a supernatural life in Christ... 


* * * 


Hence the true Christian, product of Christian education is the 
supernatural man who think judges and acts constantly and con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use the 
current term, the true and finished man of character. For it is not 
every kind of consistency and firmness of conduct based on subjective 
principles that makes true character, but only constancy in following 


the eternal principles of justice... 
The scope and aim of Christian education as here described, appears 


to the worldly as an abstraction, or rather as something that cannot 

be attained without the suppression or dwarfing of the natural faculties, 

and without a renunciation of the activities of the present life, and 

hence inimical to social life and temporal prosperity, and contrary to 

all progress in letters, arts and sciences, and all the other elements 
. 


of civilization... 
* * * 


The true Christian does not renounce the activities of this life, he 
does not stunt his natural faculties; but he develops and perfects them, 
by coordinating them with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what 
is merely natural in life and secures for it new strength in the material 
and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and eternal. 


166. Natural and Supernatural Goals 


goals of the Thomist are of two orders, the super- 
ral, and they are approximated through the ex- 
hest end of man is beatitude, which 
ard 


The educational 
natural and the natu 
ercise of faith and reason. The hig > 
is the knowledge of God. By its very nature, man’s will tends tow 


165. Pope Pius XI, “The Christian Education of Youth,” Catholic Educational 
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this goal, and the will is aided towards its end by the intellect, the 
faculty the soul has for knowing. Theology, which is based upon 
revealed truth, is the sphere of faith, and philosophy is the sphere of 
reason. The knowledge of God is not a fixed ultimate goal, for the 
simple reason that it is approximated throughout eternity, but never 
attained; we can never exhaust God in our knowledge of Him as 
He exhausts us in His knowledge of us, therefore this ultimate end 
does not limit our activity as the instrumentalist fears. Furthermore, 
since man is an imperfect creature, his seeking must be done in the 
natural world—he is never confronted with the supreme good, but 
with the limited goods of here and now. This means that he must 
use reason, the discursive method of proceeding from self-evident 
facts and principles he has learned from experience (such as that the 
whole is greater than the part) to higher truths, which he then checks 
with the first principles. In this manner philosophy finds goals of action 
such as the virtues, that it can be sure are valid. The intellectual and 
moral virtues are indubitably valuable; they are patterns of behavior 
achieved through experiences that leave their mark upon the indi- 
vidual in the form of good habits, and as good habits, the intellectual 
virtues of intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, and prudence, and the 
moral virtues of justice, temperance, and fortitude are general enough 
not to limit and stultify experience. On the contrary, since they 
specify desired patterns of behavior, they are much more effective in 
guiding and enhancing experience than such amorphous instrumen- 
talist virtues as single-mindedness, open-mindedness, and responsibility. 
Furthermore, their value is instrumental in that they lead man not 
only towards his supernatural goal, but also towards achieving the 
values he may come to choose, through deliberation, in his life here 
and now. Man, by the way, never chooses his end through delibera- 
tion—his end is the good, toward which he tends by his nature. The 
so-called ends he chooses deliberatively (and these are the only ends 
with which the instrumentalist is concerned) are merely means to 
further means, never ends of the will in the sense that beatitude is an 
end; they are means or instruments to his progress in virtuous ex- 
perience in the world. Except for the fact that there is a 
good and virtues that are constant guides to education, the i 
goals of education may be determined by the Thomist in 
same way they are determined by the instrumentalist; they emerge 
from deliberation as the fruit of experience. The Thomist, however, 
has the advantage of knowing where he is going, while the instrumen- 
talist invites frustration and anarchy through the rapidly multiplying 
number of varied and opposed goals or immediate goods to which 
he finds himself offering allegiance. 


supreme 
mmediate 
precisely the 
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167. The Moral and Intellectual Virtues as Goals 


The question as to whether the intellectual virtues should receive 
more stress than the moral virtues, or vice versa, is very ancient... 

The intellectual virtues fall into two groups, the speculative and 
the practical. The speculative are known as: (1) understanding, (2) 
science or knowledge, and (3) wisdom. The practical virtues are: 
(1) prudence, and (2) art. The moral virtues, commonly referred to 
as the cardinal virtues, are: (1) prudence, (2) justice, (3) temperance, 
ind (4) fortitude. Note that prudence is both an intellectual and a 
moral virtue. 

Certain educators, among them some eminent Catholics, would have 
the school stress almost exclusively the intellectual virtues. They hold 
that the primary purpose of the school is to transmit intellectual 


content... 


* * * 


If, then, as Pius XI declared, the subject of Christian education is 
"man whole and entire," "soul united to body in unity of nature, with 
all his faculties natural and supernatural, such as right reason and 
revelation show him to be," it is evident that, for the needs of life, 
the moral virtues exceed in importance the intellectual virtues, and 
hence that the former ought to be stressed as much as, if not more 
than, the latter in the work of the school. 

* * * 

"The reason why some thinkers talk of "the intellectual versus the 
moral virtues" is that modern times have stressed out of all proportion 
the second intellectual virtue, namely knowledge (science) and have 
excluded the other two. Now the three speculative intellectual virtues 
are not separate and independent; they are, on the contrary, steps or 
gradations in perfection. Knowledge, for example, demands under- 
Standing; and wisdom presupposes and embraces both understanding 
and knowledge. The virtue of knowledge, like the other two specula- 
tive intellectual virtues, is concerned with truth; that is, it concerns 
itself with truth that can be known through demonstration: The truth 
spoken of here is that truth which is deduced from principles or facts 


(data). í e 
The virtue of wisdom is concerned with order. It seeks beyond 
facts beyond data, into meanings. It seeks relationship and meanings 


È c i seeks t 
among facts. It demands ultimate explanations, and hence seeks the 


final truth, the ultimate goal... 
TES Redden, and Francis A. Ryan, 4 Catholic Philosophy of Education. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. pp. 282-285. 
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The practical virtue that is directive of human action is prudence; 
the other is art. All the intellectual virtues are incomplete except 
prudence. Prudence is a complete or perfect virtue because, as Father 
Farrell points out, “it makes the whole man good.” It is concerned 
with both the intellectual and the moral. “The interdependence of 
prudence and the moral virtues is complete: there is no moral virtue 
without prudence, and no prudence without moral virtues. Under- 
standing, science, art, even wisdom can be had by a man who is 
thoroughly bad; but not prudence." 

Prudence is vitally concerned with the specific acts of human life, 
with the elements which here and now affect a particular act. It is 
located in the intellect, but it deals specifically with human acts. 
Father Farrell designates it, "the chauffeur of human life that steers 
actions to right ends." Prudence is concerned not only with what is 
done, but also for what end a thing is done and especially by what 
means. 

'The intellectual virtues are insufficient in themselves for complete 
human living. They postulate reason as the supreme arbiter of human 
action. But reason, while supreme over the spiritual, is often disputed 
by the animal and vegetative aspects of man's nature. 

The whole question of the intellectual and the moral virtues may 
be reduced to the following: is intellectual training or character forma- 
tion the major purpose of the school? 

It should be recognized that systematic intellectual training must 
be provided and adapted to the abilities of pupils; otherwise the 
school yields the right to be called a school. Mere training of the in- 
tellect, however, is not enough, especially from the viewpoint of Cath- 
olic philosophy. Since “man whole and entire" is the subject of 
Christian education, it is evident that moral training or character 
formation is also a vital concern of the school... 


168. Ultimate Aims the Same Everywhere and Always 


The ultimate ends of education are the same for all men at all times 
and everywhere. They are absolute and universal principles. This 
can be proved. It it could not be proved, there would be no philosophy 
of education at all, for philosophy does not exist unless it is absolute and 
universal knowledge—absolute in the sense that it is not relative to 


168. Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education," National 
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the contingent circumstances of time and place; universal in the 
sense that it is concerned with essentials and abstracts from every 
sort of merely accidental variation. Similarly, it must be said that 
educational means in general are the same for all men at all times and 
everywhere. If the ultimate ends of education are its first principles, 
the means im general are its secondary principles, and the scope of 
the philosophy of education goes no further than this—to know these 
first and. secondary principles in an absolute and universal manner. 
To aim at knowing less than this, or to regard this as unknowable, is 
to deny that there is any philosophy of education; to aim at knowing 
without realizing that one ceases to function as a 
philosopher in so doing, is to confuse the philosophy of education 
with other subject matters and methods, or to confuse one's self by 
trying to solve, philosophically, problems which cannot be philo- 


sophically solved.” 


more than this, 


169. Education Its Own Aim 


According to general German opinion, education has in itself in- 
dependent, ultimate values; our theory of education justifies this 
belief from the scientific point of view, and systematizes it; educational 
practice is based on it. Education is not linked with external purposes, 
nor is it a means to achieve these, which would, were this the case, 
become the final purposes. It is not the means of insuring the con- 
tinuance of the German state or of its present form of government, nor 
of insuring Germany's power and position in the world; likewise, as 
in the past, it does not serve the state, nor aim to develop citizens, nor 
serve German imperialism and expansion. Its purpose is not the 
development of the social structure, not being a socializing influence, 
and it does not help in the selection of individuals, even during their 
childhood and youth, for places on the various rungs of the social 
ladder, and for a variety of dissimilar vocations, positions, and tasks. 
It is not its purpose to promote economic prosperity and the material 
welfare of the individual, nor to further general economic progress 
or even scientific progress, nor to advance artistic and mental produc- 
tion, that is, objective culture... To speak paradoxically, it is itself 
its sole aim. Education alone, and man’s state of being educated, is 
its purpose apart from every application of education. Its end is the 
education of every human being regardless of his social or vocational 
status. "Development of all inner powers with which man has been 


169. Aloys Fischer, "Germany." Educational Yearbook. New York: Bureau of 
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blessed, into pure human wisdom, is the most general purpose of all 
education, even if only the humblest of human beings are concerned.” 
The German believes that the mental state which follows the trans- 
formation of man in his natural condition into a worthy being, or 
more humbly put, a being whose life is determined by the desire for 
values, is the real aim, the meaning and purpose of education. Educa- 
tion is misinterpreted, if it is made a means to an end, a mere weapon, 
and it does not matter whether or not this weapon is used in the 
competitive struggle of individuals, or of social classes, or of nations... 
In this connection I need merely refer to the long prevalence of the 
ideal of "general education" ... Of course, we are glad if a good, ex- 
tended, and well organized education also enables the human being 
to become a good citizen and an able worker in his vocation, or 
prepares him for social responsibility. But education does not aim 
to develop a human being who is useful to the state, useful in his 
occupation and work, and useful to society and science. It does not 
aim to develop a human being whose usefulness is his only and his 
greatest asset; it aims to develop a person complete in himself and 
worth while, a person whose usefulness in different fields is a conse- 
quence of his inner worth. We are respecters of persons, and it is, 
therefore, impossible for our educational philosophy to conceive of 
education as a means of disposing of the individual, as a means of 
selecting and drilling, which is, in the end, always arbitrarily em- 
ployed. We are inclined to leave ultimate decisions to the self-deter- 
‘mination of those who are being educated, but, at the same time, try 
to see to it that they are excellently educated, and thus make use of 
their ability to determine their place by demanding of themselves all 
that they can give according to their individual situations, instead of 
accepting thoughtlessly what comes to them, or adapting themselves in 
the most comfortable manner, or devoting themselves to utilitarian 
speculations. To us, an educated person is one who is valuable in 
himself, and whose education is founded on his natural, personal 
assets, which may be presented without education and without being 
developed, and may manifest themselves in a rank growth. The state 
of being educated means to us that quality which enables one to turn 
to account the always accidental combination of natural gifts and 
natural weaknesses in creating a masterpiece of personality, a per- 
sonality maintained in continuous self-development. Education is a 
prerequisite for the free manifestation of natural gifts, and the force 
which determines the employment of those gifts for higher causes. It 
may be likened to the cut and setting of a precious stone whose natural 
brilliancy has been brought out to perfection by the cut and se 


tting, 
while its imperfections have been removed. 
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170. Education for Future, Not Present 


One principle in the art of education, which those men who devise 
educational plans should especially have in mind, is this: children 
should be educated, »ot with reference to their present condition, 
but rather with regard to a possibly improved future state of the human 
race,—that is, according to t/ie idea of humanity and its entire destiny. 
"This principle is of great moment. Parents usually educate their 
children for the present world, corrupt though it be. They should, 
however, educate them better, that an improved future condition be 
thereby realized. 

But here we come upon two hindrances to this end: (a) Parents are 
usually anxious only that their children should prosper in the world, 
and (b) Princes regard their subjects as mere instruments for the 
accomplishment of their own purposes. 

Parents exercise forethought for the home, princes for the state. 
Neither have for their ultimate aim the good of the world and the 
perfection for which man is intended, and for which he also has the 
capacity. But the plan of an educational scheme should be made 


cosmopolitan . . . 


171. Growth Its Own End 


Three ideas which have been criticized, namely, the merely priva- 
tive nature of immaturity, static adjustment to a fixed environment, 
and rigidity of habit, are all connected with a false idea of growth or 
development,—that it is a movement toward a fixed goal. Growth is 
regarded as having an end, instead of being an end. 

* * * 

Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative save 
more growth, there is nothing to which education is subordinate save 
more education. It is a commonplace to say that education should not 
cease when one leaves school. The point of this commonplace is that 
the purpose of school education is to insure the continuance of educa- 
tion by organizing the powers that insure growth. The inclination to 
learn from life itself and to make the conditions of life such that all, 
will learn in the process of living is the finest product of schooling. 
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172. Growth Not Toward Fixed End 


Growth as an Aim and Ideal. Does not, however, the conception 
of growth imply something final and remote toward which growth is 
directed? Must we not conceive of growth as approximation to a 
faraway goal? If so, growth cannot be an aim and ideal except in a 
secondary sense. This question raises some of the deepest issues of 
philosophy. Is the universe static or dynamic? Is rest superior to 
movement as a sign of true reality? Is change merely a falling away 
from or an approach to something fixed, changeless? Is evolution a 
positive thing, a reflex of power; or is it negative, due to defect and 
the effort to pass beyond it? An adequate discussion of such questions 
would take us far beyond the limits of this article. In addition to 
noting that the philosophy of education—here as elsewhere—finally 
leads into general philosophy, we must content ourselves with two 
remarks. 

In the first place, the conception of growth as merely a means of 
reaching something which is superior to growth and beyond it, is a 
survival of theories of the universe as being essentially static. These 
theories have been expelled by the progress of science from our no- 
tions of Nature. Motion, change, process, are fundamental. In the last 
half century these same ideas have been successfully applied to the life 
and structure of living things, plants and animals. The moral sciences, 
to which education belongs, have become the last refuge of ideas which 
have lost their intellectual repute elsewhere. The scientific presump- 
tion is working against them everywhere. 

In the second place, even if our ultimate 
conception of reality to which growth is relative, yet the educator, if 
his aims are to be at once definite and capable of support upon the 
basis of ascertained fact, must start from the process of growth. He 
must obtain from it clues and hints as to the nature of the final end, 
instead of trying to decide what is and what is not growth on the basis 
of a conception of an ultimate end. Opinions as to the latter differ 
widely. To start from that end is to involve education in disputes that 
cannot be decided except by personal taste or the acceptance of external 
authority. The physical growth of a child can, however, be decided 
, by tests applied to present conditions—observable and recorded changes 
in height, weight, and other phenomena. These things, and not an 
ideal of an ultimate physical perfection, guide the wise physician and 
parent in estimating whether a child is growing, standing still, or 


philosophy accepts a static 
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retrograding. The problem of the educator is, likewise, to devise means 
of studying and discovering changes actually going on in the mental 
and moral disposition of pupils, and to construct criteria for determin- 
ing what these changes signify with respect to growth. Only as the 
philosophy of education recognizes that for its purposes, at all events, 
growth is the chief aim and ideal, can philosophy be applied intel- 
ligently to the specific facts of education, instead of remaining a body 
of remote and inapplicable—even though lofty—conceptions. 


ec 


9 


Social Bases of Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations 
on which to build a philosophy of education 


To what extent is the individual “self-made,” "self-educated"? In social 
terms what does it mean to teach him to be self-reliant? To be self. 


appraising? To think independently for himself? 


If each individual is genuinely unique, how can there be intercommunica- 
tion of experience, since it too must be unique? How can there be a 
class, a school, society? 

What would be the educational consequences of the theory that society 
is à contract entered into by its members? Of the theory that society is 
an organism? That social relationships are based on status? Can you 
define teacher without also mentioning a pupil and vice versa? 


Arrange the following on a scale measuring more or less socialization: 
kindergarten, "progressive" fifth grade, traditional fifth grade, the National 
Education Association, high school baseball team, a graduate seminar, a 
college dormitory. What factors determine position on the scale? 


What similarities and differences are to be noted in a comparison ol the 
processes of socialization and education? How do such factors as topogra- 
phy. race, language, religion, and the like, stimulate or impede socializa- 
tion? How do they affect education? 

From a social point of view when may an individual be said to have 
learned a society's culture? Where is the social culture located when not 
in use? 

Do social regulations, such as rules of a board of education, professional 
codes of ethics, and statutes on education, aim to repress individuals? How 
does your conclusion hold for the curriculum? 


173. The Social Contract 


Every citizen promises in the civil compact to promote with all his 


might all the conditions of the possibility of the State... This he can 


if 
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best do by educating children to skill and usefulness for all sorts 
of reasonable purposes. The State has the right to make this education 
of children a condition of the State-compact; thus education becomes 
an external compulsory duty owed directly not to the child but to the 
State. It is the State which acquires in the civil compact the right to 


require education. 


174. General or Social Will 


There is, however, lurking in what I have said, an assumption which 
many students of society and of education will challenge. It is the 
assumption that social groups have "General Wills," that communities 
have purposes, that a society has intentions, which underlie such in- 
stitutions as the school. Are there, as a matter of sober fact, such 
social wills and intentions? Or are they mere fictions, ideas which exist 
only as the sounding of words, without usable meanings? I need 
hardly say that Rousseau's General Will, after which we are here 
following, has been violently attacked as just such a fiction. AII 
"wills," we are told, are individual. A social will is a myth. To accept 
Rousseau as one's guide is evidently not to escape from controversy 
but rather to be plunged into the midst of it. And yet the presupposi- 
tion of “the will of the community” seems to me so essential to the 
understanding of teaching that I cannot give it up. We must rather 
try to find what clear and defensible meaning it can be made to have. 

The term which in our own current discussion seems to come near- 
est to Rousseau's General Will is that of a “culture” or a “pattern of 
culture." I propose, therefore, that we examine this term and see 


where it may lead us. 
* * * 


to the field of education the idea which our figure 
brought to a first, preliminary definition of 
the social intention of teaching. It is a dangerous definition to give 
in the present state of political theory and practice. And yet, funda- 
mentally, it seems to me valid. The purpose of all teaching ds to 
express the cultural authority of the group by which the teaching is 
given. In the words of our figure, a school intends so to mold and 
inspire a pupil that at every moment of his experience he will, both in 
thought and in action, strike the right noun the composition which 
his community is playing. The society wills that the pupil shall be, in 


Education Between Two Worlds. New York: Harper 
permission of the publishers. 3 


If now we apply 
of speech suggests we are 
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terms of its intentions, a good member—rather than a bad one—of its 
social order. It commissions the teacher to bring that about. It has work 
to do. It, therefore, wishes the pupil to be fitted to do that work. It 
has values to interpret and to maintain. It wishes him, therefore, to 
be sensitive to those values, to devote his life to their service. Every 
social group, as such, draws its own distinction between "good" and 
"bad" behavior and builds its system of teaching on that distinction. 


175. Society Found in Communication 


Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by communica- 
tion, but it may fairly be said to exist in transmission, in communica- 
tion. There is more than a verbal tie between the words common, 
community, and communication. Men live in a community in virtue 
of the things which they have in common; and communication is the 
way in which they come to possess things in common. 


* * * 


Not only is social life identical with communication, but all com- 
munication (and hence all genuine social life) is educative. 


176. Subordination of Individual to Group 


-.. One ought not to estimate individuality too highly. Rather must 
we consider as mere empty words and wide of the mark, the assertion 
that the teacher should devote himself carefully to the individuality 
of the pupil and study and cultivate it. He has no time for this. In 
the family circle the child's idiosyncrasies are tolerated; but with the 
school begins a life according to general law and order, under arrange- 
ments common to all. There the mind must be brought to relinquish 
its peculiarities and to make his own what is common (or well known) 
knowledge, and the will of the majority; and to submit himself to the 
usual mode of instruction. This transformation of the mind and this 
alone is worthy of the name of education. The more cultivated a man 
is the less does one see in his behaviour anything peculiar or out of the 
way. 


175. John. Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916, pp. 5-6 

176. George W. F. Hegel, in Millicent Mackenzie, Hegel's Educational Theory 
and Practice. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; 1909, p. 94. 
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177. Individual and Social Interests Antithetic 


Between individual and social interests there is a fundamental 
antithesis. This antithesis is like that in the biological world between 
feeling and function. Of the many individual powers, and of the 
infinitude of possible pleasurable individual activities some are helpful, 
some are harmful, to society. The task of education is to aid the 
social evolutionary process in eliminating the harmful interests and 
tendencies, and to stimulate and develop the activities and powers 
which are of special advantage to society at the given stage of its 
development. The completion of the individual is from one point 
of view necessarily limited by his social life. It must be sacrificed in 
the interests of society, not primarily because his own highest good 
demands it, but because society, the external educating power and 
agency, believes such a sacrifice essential to its own preservation and 
improvement. 


This antithesis between individual and soci 
but not an ideal one. The development of the individual and of 


society should lead to a harmony of interests. In such harmony alone 
is there perfect individual freedom. The school must synthesize the 
life of the individual and the social life. It must cultivate the disposi- 
tion and the habit of striving for the attainment of social ends. ‘This 
means that the school must be consciously organized and directed to 
promote the spirit of social service. Inasmuch as social service leads, 
from well known psychological laws, to the identification of the in- 
terests of the individual with those of society, social service, or assistance 
in the realization of an ideal humanity, is in the highest degree ra- 


tional. It is the pathway to individual freedom . . . 


al interests is an actual 


178. Burden of Proof on Social Innovator 


ortance of social order, and the consequent neces- 
argument ventures to lay down the following 
that the burden of proof is on the innovator and 
the disobedient. And at this principle we arrive not only from the 
facts of social organization and social control, but also from the 
phenomena of random motion, as involved in any new coordination. 


Due... to the imp 
sity for social control, the 
principle, namely, 
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It is safe to assume that ninety per cent of disobedience and innovation 
is but random motion; and if random motions had the right of way 
in social life social order would be impossible... It is only from the 
rarely exceptional recalcitrant that moral progress may result. Recal- 
citrance is always the object of suspicion, therefore; and rightly so. Only 
posterity can tell whether Joan of Arc is a criminal or a martyr; the 
representatives of the established order can wisely do no other than 
to assume that her freakish recalcitrance is criminal. We conclude, 
therefore, that until, with respect to any particular rule of conduct, 
there develops a new consensus of social opinion, the agents of social 
control are obligated to maintain the existing order. 


179. Catholic Stress on Individual 


Catholic education tends to be individualistic. Society, 
the church—all exist ultimately for the individual. Legislation and 
organization of education merely for the sake of Society or the state 
is opposed. The relationship of the individual to God is the primary 
consideration. The individual may have his duties to society, but his 


duties toward God are primary. Majorities may not interfere to make 
the individual a means rather than an end. 


the state, 
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D 


Ethical Principles of Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations 
on which to build a philosophy of education 


What is the motivation for socialized conduct? In rearing children do 
parents expect a quid pro quo? Does a teacher expect it for giving instruc- 
tion? Does a student for paying univer: sity tuition? A public paying taxes? 


A purchasing agent buying textbooks? 
What ethical criterion shall be set up to guide the teacher in his conduct 
toward pupils, supervisors, boards of education, parents, and colleagues? 
Can a decision be reached apart from some particular society? 

What is the warrant for respecting the dignity of pupil personality? 
Why has the professional status of teachers been generally low? 

is it distinguished from a vocation? Which is 


4 

5. What is a profession? How 
education? Would an amateur status be preferable for teachers? 

ye of ethical conduct be expected from a teacher 


6. Should a higher typ 
n would customarily be anticipated from a layman 


toward a layman tha 
to a layman? Why? 
Should a code of ethics cover the detail of daily teaching routine? In such 
an event, how would it differ from a statement of educational philosophy? 
8. Where X is the author of some work of educational research, do ethics 


require that Y receive public credit for any part of it that X received from 
Y either incidentally or on request, either as friend or relative or as paid 
employee, either 
9. Is it ethical to enforce 


as professor or as student? 
a code of ethics? If so, how should it be done? 


180. Self-hood as Ethical Concept 


natural psychological basis, it is, in 
ral fact. This social and moral quality 
he educational point of view. In 


While, then, self-hood has a 
its realization, a social and a mo 
constitutes its importance [from t 
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tribal societies, the well-being that constitutes the central point of 
reference in determining and judging conduct is to a large extent 
that of the group en masse, as over against other groups. Self-hood 
seems to belong to the tribe or clan, rather than to its members. There 
is correspondingly little sense of distinctive personality or subjectivity. 
The individual belongs, quite literally, to his group. With the rise 
of distinctions of superior and inferior, of chieftainship and kingship, 
a few, the rulers, think of themselves as having a special position, 
special ends, and a welfare which is to be specially, even uniquely, 
consulted. They achieve, in brief, a sense of self-hood. In the Greek 
city-state, each free citizen was treated, in his capacity of free citizen, 
as an individual, but self-hood was denied to slaves, serfs, and women, 
and, except in a latent sense, to children. Even with reference to free 
individuals, self-hood was not emphasized so much as the duty of 
subordination to the community interest. Early and medieval Chris- 
tianity gave a powerful impetus to the sense of individuality, through 
the introduction of the notion of an eternal well-being or misery, 
depending upon the relation taken to God through the Church. ‘The 
social organization remained such a fundamental factor in determin- 
ing this relationship, however, that the conception of subjectivity still 
remained undeveloped. Instead of the idea of the self there appeared 
that of a "soul" which was possessed by all as an individual entity. 
In Protestantism, the individual became overt; the Church consisted 
of individuals who had, through direct relationship to God, found 
salvation, instead of its being the instrumentality by means of which 
the individual attained salvation. The growth of the principle of 
subjectivity was also emphasized by political conditions. The concep- 
tion of the State underwent a change analogous to that of the Church. 
Instead of being, as in classic thought, prior to the individu 
made by the free choice and voluntary compact of 
formula of Kant, that every individual is to be tre 
end in himself, never as a means to others 
and sweeping st: 
self-hood. 

This growth of the democratic spirit has modified the conception 
of childhood. The tendency is to conceive of children as already mem- 
bers of a social whole, in virtue of which they possess rights, instead 
of having rights merely potentially, in virtue of a future social mem- 
bership. This conception corresponds to the extraordinarily rapid 
growth of interest in the education of the young characteristic of the 
last century. Education is conceived as a public duty which is owed 
to the young. The conception has also modified, almost transformed, 
in fact, the discipline of the young, and has affected, though less com- 


al, it was 
individuals. The 
ated morally as an 
» is perhaps the first explicit 
atement of the modern principle of the universality of 
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pletely, the methods of teaching. The growing displacement of harsh 
and punitive discipline by milder methods and by greater regard for 
personal intelligence, and the disposition to use methods that throw 
more intellectual responsibility upon the pupil and less, comparatively, 
upon teacher and text, are practical expressions of the extension of the 
principle of self-hood or children. It is obvious that the revolution— 
for it is hardly less than that—brings new dangers and difficulties with 
its gains. When children are treated in external ways as full-fledged 
selves, while their power of reflection and the habit of judging from 
a social point of view are not cultivated, the result is a mere relaxation 
of external control, without the development of control from within 
through the formation of a genuine self-hood. 

A marked characteristic of the modern conception of the self, as 
developed by psychologists, is the latitude given to diversity, in contrast 
with the rigid unity of the older notion. This extends not merely to 
recognition of specific and ineradicable differences of structure and 
function in different selves, but also to the coexistence of different and 
ununified tendencies, almost minor selves, in the same person. Because 
of the dependence of the self upon modes of social treatment, a person 
who enters into different sets of associations tends to develop selves 
that are only loosely connected with one another. A child is one per- 
son in family life, and another with his fellows upon the street, just 
as an adult may have one self in business and another at home or in 
the church. Unity of self is not an original datum, but an achieve- 
ment. The responsibility of the school in coordinating into an orderly 
whole the diversity of social tendencies which, in the complexity of 


* [UEM e» H - A se » ü 
contemporary life, tend to dissipate and distract self-hood, is constantly 


increasing... 


181. Uninhibited Self-Expression Unwarranted 


The doctrine that the self is so sacred or complete or unique as to 
require absolute self-expression seems to rest on a false assumption as 
to the nature of the self, namely that the self is originally given com- 
plete and unique (though possibly at birth only potentially » in E 
germ). Such a theory does not accord with the facts. At birth so far 
as we can tell the self is practically non-existent. What there is would 
of itself fit with and allow an infinite number of infinitely different 
possible selves. The self that actually comes into being is constructed 
under social direction and largely of socially supplied content. If the 


a William H. Kilpatrick, “Behavior Problems,” Childhood Education, 5:122- 
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process be guided in one way one self results, guided another way 
another quite different self results. 

The sacredness of the self may well be admitted as a postulate of 
ethics, but this sacredness is not of the kind to hold the educator away 
from the child, rather the contrary. The wise educator must con- 
tinually guide in order that the child may increasingly achieve the 
kind of self that properly demands non-interference, namely the kind 
that does increasingly think adequately in terms of the pertinent facts 
and independently of interfering prejudices whether his own or of 
others. The child’s self is at all times too sacred to allow anything to 
interfere with growth toward this consummation; but this very sacred- 
ness would demand that he be not the sole judge as to what shall 
happen. 

The problem then in the end is practical, not theoretical. Granted 
the kind of self demanded by ethics, how shall we so act as best to help 
in growth toward this ideal? Since growing is learning and learning 
is strictly personal, the child must himself practice all the directions in 
which he should grow including exercise in judging and choosing. 
Our part then is to help this kind of learning creature to grow toward 
the ideal as set out. Increasing self-direction, decreasing control by us, 


but all during childhood our part is positive to help forward the 
process. 


182. Sanction for Ethical Conduct in Experience 


-..The view of the good as that which corresponds to the fixed 
moral structure of "reality" is replaced by a conception of the good 
as that which satisfies the needs of flesh and blood human beings in 
their concrete relations with one another and with their natural 
environment. That is considered good which sustains and expands 
human activity. Activity, as stated above, is always in and of the en- 
vironment, and is relative to that environment. Success and failure— 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction—in these ordinary interactions, which 
in their myriad forms constitute human experience, contribute the 
final criteria by which the good is measured. 

Ethical behavior does not signify habitual obedience to fixed moral 
codes: it signifies the capacity to respond intelligently in actual life 
situations. In harmony with the conception of social democracy, that 
behavior is judged most ethical which, in terms of actual resources and 
limitations found within the situation, best promotes the greatest good 


182, John L. Childs, “Whither Progressive Education?" Progressive Education, 
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of the greatest number. Ethical ideals, moral values, and all regulative 
principles grow from within this process of actual experience which 
is the ultimate test of both truth and value. Norms for human conduct 
have no other sanction than that which experience itself contributes. 


183. Respect the Child 


I believe that our own experience instructs us that the secret of 
Education lies in respecting the pupil. It is not for you to choose 
what he shall know, what he shall do. It is chosen and foreordained, 
and he only holds the key to his own secret. By your tampering and 
thwarting and too much governing he may be hindered from his 
end and kept out of his own. Respect the child. Wait and see the new 
product of Nature. Nature loves analogies, but not repetitions. 
Respect the child. Be not too much his parent. Trespass not on his 
solitude. 

But I hear the outcry which replies to this suggestion:—Would you 
verily throw up the reins of public and private discipline; would you 
leave the young child to the mad career of his own passions and 
whimsies, and call this anarchy a respect for the child's nature? I 
answer,—Respect the child, respect him to the end, but also respect 
yourself. Be the companion of his thought, the friend of his friendship, 
the lover of his virtue,—but no kinsman of his sin. Let him find you 


So true to yourself that you are the irreconcilable hater of his vice 


and the imperturbable slighter of his trifling. 
The two points in a boy's training are, to keep his natural and 
train off all but that:—to keep his natural, but stop off his uproar, 


fooling and horse-play;—keep his nature and arm it with knowledge in 


the very direction in which it points... 


184. Need for Supernatural Guidance 


Catholic philosophy and Catholic education share the fundamental 
conviction that man, being so inclined to what is beneath him, cannot 
properly understand, much less develop and peefeon, his human nature 
unless he aspires to something outside and above himself. He must 


183 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Education. Bo EURO Mifflin Company, 
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seek support and guidance in the super-natural. This principle à 
applicable to every phase of human activity properly so-called. ‘I hanks 
to the supernatural, the natural man is prevented from degenerating 
into what is un-natural. Only a super-rational sanction for his acts 
prevents man from becoming irrational. His frail human wisdom is 
protected in its search for truth and preserved from error only when 
it is illumined by the light of Divine Wisdom and strengthened by the 
grace of Divine Power. Knowledge of oneself and of mankind is 
certain only when it is refined and clarified by the knowledge of God. 
Love of one's neighbor, desirable as it undoubtedly is, cannot be 
genuine unless it be purified by the love of God. Immaterial riches are 
preferred to material ones only when spiritual things are ranked as 
of first importance. Sensuality dominates man to such an extent 
that morality in the sense of an unchanging code, with its command- 
ments, its prohibitions, its voice of conscience, its categorical impera- 
tive, cannot exist except it be rooted in religion... 


185. Conflicting Concepts of the Self 
"Self" is a treacherous word in discussions of learning and teaching. 
An educator who depends upon the term “self” in explaining his 
method proposals is apt to be misunderstood and misinterpreted . . . 
* * * 
Take “self-expression” for example. This hyphenated term suggests 
that the “selves” of children are good and should be granted freedom. 
In contrast, the methods which emphasize “self-control,” “self-denial” 


and “self-discipline” imply that the “selves” of children are bad and 


need restraint. The prefix “self” segregates our most useful concepts 


into two conflicting classes, each supporting a rival method. Teachers 
become divided into two corresponding groups. The progressives ac- 
cuse the conservatives of roughly thrusting children into adult molds 
under the cover of “self-discipline.” The conservatives retort that 
license is no less ruinous because it is glorified as "self-realization." 
'The practical teacher who tries to avoid controversy by accepting both 
interpretations is likely to use in one class a method based upon an 
idea of evil selves to be controlled, while in another class he employs 
a method based upon a view of noble selves which should be granted 
free expression. The prefix misleads us toward the assumption that 
the “self” is a definite, fixed, isolated entity, Consequently, our meth- 
ods become one-sided, narrow and inflexible. 


* * * 
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History and biology join in demonstrating that each individual is 
not one invariable “self” from birth to death but rather a succession 
of selves, supplanting one another, merging into one another. The 
teacher must take responsibility for devising methods which will make 
this life of change a fruitful and happy one. 

The conflicts and confusions into which the prefix “self” and the 
notions of a fixed self lead us might tempt some teachers to discard 
the term and abandon any attempt to deal with children as individual 
selves. The evidence must not be so interpreted! Biology insists that 
each individual is a unique self, characterized by a continuity of the 
organism throughout all change. History suggests that adjustive fore- 
sight by individual selves is the key to an adequate life. Therefore, 
any modification of methods must be made in the light of "the differ- 
ence between a self taken as something already made and a self still 


making through action.” 


186. The Core of Professional Ethics 


The central fact in any teacher's code of ethics, then, is the profes- 
sional obligation to the pupil himself. The full realization of this 
ideal implies a change in educational methods which would rock 
our present school system to its foundations and wreck most of the 
vested interests now feeding on our schools and colleges. If teaching 
is a profession, then the pupil is the client; and professionalism re- 
quires that the treatment of the client be for his best interests... Again 
let us remind the reader that such considerations do form an im- 
portant part of the philosophy or morals of education, its values and 
Objectives. But ethics is concerned with a more matter-of-fact problem. 
No attempt is here being made to advance a general scheme of educa- 
tion. The point is simply this, that education requires from the profes- 
sional point of view, the diagnosis and treatment of individual mental 
reactions in such a way as will serve the best interests of the pupil, the 


student, the scholar. 


187. Ethics of the Teacher Strike 


" ihi í ion in a re place in the 
Will strikes aid in establishing public education 1n a secure place 


minds and hearts of Americans? ... 
— e , ; Jew Vark: 
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The moral duty of the teacher is to decide intelligently if in any 
given case à strike will accomplish this end in the sense that it will 
bring into being forces and modes of action which will genuinely 
realize that end. It should be seen that the end is not something that 
stands apart from the means available for its accomplishment. As an 
ideal an end is truly ideal—that is, its actualization will be accomplished 
in the maturation of just those forces and activities used in their prior 
state as means. It is fair to say that the supreme moral obligation 
bearing on the teacher is to see that intelligence rather than mere 
tradition controls the ideas and ideals which intervene in the natural 
course of events. The goal itself must gain in meaning and import 
under the means of its attainment or those means are narrow -and 
illiberal and must be discarded. If the means is genuinely valuable in 
the sense that it will truly realize the end, then it is the moral duty 
of the teacher to discover and adopt it. To do less—to fail to adopt 
an intelligent and efficient means on grounds that it violates some 
“code” or other—is to be merely moralistic. 


* * * 


One argument, for example, runs as follows: “The strike is not a 
proper weapon for a teaching group unless its members are willing to 
admit that they lack the intellectual and moral force to fully convince 
the officialdom and the people of the superior truth of their claims, 
so that the press and public opinion will force favorable action.” This 
argument cannot stand, even if we allow the naive assumption, that 
“officialdom” and the part of the public in a position at present to 
effect reasonably rapid changes is ready and willing to accept “intel- 
lectual and moral" persuasion because the welfare of education 
demands that they surrender some of their own entrenched privileges. 
For it is an appeal to just the narrow and illiberal conception of in- 
tellectual and moral force which is called into question by the social 
problems we face. Is the intellectual enterprise an enterprise involving 
words only? Is it non-intellectual or even anti-intellectual to command 
and direct forces by making radical changes in existential situations? 
Education, as most of us know, is not merely verbal. Education is not 
less intellectual because it involves the use and manipulation of things 
other than words as well as words. It may well be that the strike will 
set genuinely educative forces in motion. That such may be the case is 
seen clearly by the critics when they point out bad results that strikes 
may have but possible good results are dismissed by not even consider- 
ing them. 

What educators must not use is violence, and strikes by teachers 
have been peaceful indeed. It is often charged that by its very nature 
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a strike is an appeal to force while those struck against are held to 
resort only to reason. This is, of course, pure sophistry. The apparent 
rejection of force by those in authority simply means that they are 
making use of forces already constituted and set in motion by institu- 
tional life. Any effort to effect a change will appear to those whose 
prejudices are toward things as they are as a resort to force... The 
moral sufficiency of the status quo is held in effect to be above criticism 
and the teacher is enjoined to wait until privileged groups are ready 
of their own accord to come to the rescue of education. We are denied 
by these “moralists” the right, on pain of surrendering our claim to 
intellectual and moral worth, to command and direct those very forces 
by which we might establish a new and broader basis for a truly 


liberal education for all. 


* * * 


It is often urged that teachers should not break contracts to strike. 
No doubt this view can serve as a good rule of thumb, but it must not 
be regarded as ultimate and final. To do so would involve the belief 
that theory of contract was somehow well understood and definite. 
The belief that the only dimension of a contract is the dimension of 
time seems involved. It is perfectly possible to argue that contracts 
also involve the consideration of whether reasonably stable conditions 
obtain over the life of the agreement. It may well be that no contract 
can be said to exist when conditions are radically changed from 
those existing when the contract was signed. If this argument is legal- 
ly naive then there is plenty of precedent for teacher groups insisting 
that such considerations be specifically stated in future contracts. In- 
telligent action is the moral end that teachers must serve. We are 
required to maintain to the best of our ability those conditions in 
which intelligence is free to operate. i 

All of the criticisms outlined above seem obviously enough to stem 
from an uncriticised value theory. In the name of farsightedness and 
those who use such arguments covertly 
appeal to the very system of values which is being called into question 
by the fact that public education is failing to further the ends of 


democratic life. Critics employing such arguments are, unwittingly no 
; " ceri : s of action ar mmon sense 
doubt, trying to rea ert the very modes of ac ion a nd co nm i 
prejudices which have served to continue the same institutional pro- 
cesses which are so damaging to the ideal of a quality education for all, 
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Democratic Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations 
on which to build a philosophy of education 


Should schools be divorced from politics? How is the distribution of 
political power in a society reflected in the distribution of educational 
opportunities? Is it necessary to educate only those who make significant 
political decisions? 


What are the ethical dimensions of democratic education? Dignity of the 
individual? Equalitarianism? Brotherhood? Freedom? Are the last two 
entirely compatible with each other? 

Would it be paradoxical for a democratic system of education to cultivate 
an aristocracy of talent? Should there be education for followership as 
well as for leadership? 

What does the democratic theory of education mean for nonpolitical 
groups interested in education, such as the family? For parochial schools? 
What further implications has it for homogeneous grouping? Coeducation? 
Fraternities? 

Is democracy committed to educative processes as a method of resolving 
social conflicts? What is to be done with minorities-communists and 


fascists, for instance—who may not accept the democratic frame of 
reference? 


Is it undemocratic to coerce minoriti Are compulsory attendance 
and compulsory vaccination undemocratic? Are prescribed curricula? 


Is it democratic for the present generation to bind the educational policies 
of future ones? 

Should educational administration be modeled to give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to determine educational policies? To share responsibility for 
these policies? How far should power be shared with students in the 
classroom? In a scheme of student government? 
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188. Universal Education A Product of 
Middle-class Democracy 


The movements for universal education and general suffrage in the 
nineteenth century offer perfect illustration of both the limits and the 
potentialities of growing rationality and moral idealism in the equal- 
ization of privilege and power. The principle of universal education 
was a product of the democratic movement, initiated by middle-class 
idealists. While this movement in general was exploited and ap- 
propriated by the middle classes, without giving the industrial classes 
the full share of it, which democratic principles demanded, the idea 
of universal education redounded, nevertheless, to the benefit of all 
classes and gave the industrial classes the self-reliance and intelligence 
d resist the middle-class effort to exploit the demo- 


by which they coul 
class purposes. While genuine idealism con- 


cratic movement for 
tributed to the extension of educational privileges to all classes, it must 


be noted that it was easier to establish universal education than uni- 
versal suffrage, because the former represents only privilege and the 
latter both privilege and power. Dominant classes are always slowest 
to yield power because it is the source of privilege. As long as they 
hold it, they may dispense and share privilege, enjoying the moral 
pleasure of giving what does not belong to them and the practical ad- 
vantage of withholding enough to preserve their eminence and superi- 
Ority in society. While education is potential power, because it 
enables the disinherited to protect their own interests by organised 
and effective methods, the dominant classes have suppressed their 
fears of this effect of education by the thought that education could be 


used as a means for inculcating submissiveness . . . 


189. Responsibility for Directing Things in Common 


If British liberal social philosophy tended, true to the spirit of 
to make freedom and the exercise of rights 
not to be found in recourse to a 
authoritative law such as char- 


its atomistic empiricism, 
ends in themselves, the remedy is 


Philosophy of fixed obligations and 
acterized German political thinking. The latter, as events have demon- 


Strated, is dangerous because of its implicit menace to the free self- 


188. Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1936, pp- 1207121- . ) 
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determination of other social groups. But it is also weak internally 
when put to the final test. In its hostility to the free experimentation 
and power of choice of the individual in determining social affairs, 
it limits the capacity of many or most individuals to share effectively in 
social operations, and thereby deprives society of the full contribution 
of all its members. The best guarantee of collective efficiency and 
power is liberation and use of the diversity of individual capacities 
in initiative, planning, foresight, vigor and endurance. Personality 
must be educated, and personality cannot be educated by confining its 
operations to technical and specialized things, or to the less important 
relationships of life. Full education comes only when there is a 
responsible share on the part of each person, in proportion to capacity, 
in shaping the aims and policies of the social groups to which he 
belongs. This fact fixes the significance of democracy. It cannot be 
conceived as a sectarian or racial thing nor as a consecration of some 
form of government which has already attained constitutional sanc- 
tion. It is but a name for the fact that human nature is developed only 
when its elements take part in directing things which are common, 
things for the sake of which men and women form groups—families, 
industrial companies, governments, churches, scientific associations and 
so on. The principle holds as much of one form of association, say in 
industry and commerce, as it does in government. The identification 
of democracy with political democracy which is responsible for most 
of its failures is, however, based upon the traditional ideas which 
make the individual and the state ready made entities in themselves. 


190. Treating the Individual as an End 


The democratic criterion has far-reaching educational implications. 
Not all of the educational programs that profess allegiance to the 
supreme worth of human personality measure up in their practices to 
this avowed democratic standard. A school may even be a “child- 
centered" school, yet fail to manifest this basic respect for the child. 
If a school construes the pedagogical doctrine of “interest” to imply 
approval of mere impulsive or random activity on the part of pupils, 
rather than the effort to secure their whole-hearted participation in 
activities that enrich meaning and increase their capacity for control 
of life-affairs, its program is not really in accord with the democratic 
conception. We show respect for the child in the school, not by indulg- 


190. John L. Childs, Education and Morals. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., copyright 1950. pp. 136-137. 
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ing or coddling him, but by enlisting him in significant undertakings 
that result in the development of his resourcefulness as a human being. 

Even programs of so-called "moral education" fail, at times, to 
exhibit this regard for the nurture of intelligence which is an essential 
part of any educational program that has genuine respect for the 
individual human being. Whenever concern for a "revealed" code 
prompts those who serve as its trustees to try to transmit the code by a 
process of indoctrination that involves the withholding of pertinent 
knowledge, the young are not treated as ends in themselves. To treat 
a child as an end, means so to conduct his education that he will pro- 
gressively grow in his ability to make up his own mind about that which 
he shall believe, and about that which is to be considered worthy of 
his allegiance. Measured by this standard, alleged interest in the 
ultimate welfare or future salvation of the child does not give adults 
the right to deprive him of the opportunity to develop a mind of his 
own. One of the deplorable features in the present confused situation 
is that certain groups, purporting to have the spiritual interests of 
man at heart, are trying to impose special programs of “moral educa- 
tion” on the public school that actually involve an abridgment of the 
processes of historical and critical study. There is nothing “spiritual” 
about suppression, and it is difficult to see how the moral life of a 
democratic community will be strengthened by a program of “moral 
education” that strives to keep the young in ignorance about any 
aspect of human experience. A faith that fears knowledge cannot be 
counted on the side of the forces that are working to develop a demo- 
cratic civilization based on respect for all men. 

Nor are those groups who desire to indoctrinate the young in out- 
moded historic outlooks and institutionalized practices, the only ones 
who offend in these matters. Revolutionary groups may also organize 
authoritarian programs for social change that fail to measure up to the 
searching democratic criterion of respect for human personality. 
Leaders of movements for revolutionary change may proclaim that 
their aim is the welfare of the masses, but whenever they try to win 
their adherents, not by persuasion based on enlightenment, but by a 
process of disguised manipulation, they do not manifest his basic 
regard for the worth of the individual human being. Any program of 
education ceases to treat individuals as ends in themselves once its 
concern about a particular social outcome or goal—revolutionary or 
reactionary—overrides its desire to provide people with the knowledge 
they must have if they are to be in a position to evaluate the cause to 
which they are invited to commit their lives. So far as democratic 


educational-valuesaré concerned, a program of animal training remains 
a program of animal training, irrespective of whether it is organized to 
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breed militant warriors for a new social order, or to train docile 
defenders of the status quo. 


191. Absolute Value of the Individual 


The social philosophy of our democracy, and undoubtedly of all 
democracy, is based on the principle of claiming the absolute value of 
the human individual... 

To grasp thoroughly its application to education, it is not without 
interest to recall the objection raised against this principle in France 
by political parties and by such philosophers as Auguste Comte, for 
example. It is destructive, they say, of all moral education. By confer- 
ring a right, sacred as it were, on the individual it grants him no other 
end than himself and allows him to set himself up against society; the 
principle is, accordingly, anarchical, antisocial, in short, immoral. 

It is impossible to overcome this objection without thoroughly grasp- 
ing the idea of democracy. Naturally the individual has as his purpose 
the duties that follow from his diverse functions in society. That is 
undeniable. But the philosophy of democracy aims at a higher value, 
namely, that he devote himself to these duties of his own accord, just 
as it wishes that he judge for himself in his own conscience the bases 
and foundations of the truths that he ought to believe. In a word, the 


idea of the right of the human being is the affirmation of the incompar- 
able value of autonomy. 


192. Democratic Education as That Good for 
All Men Everywhere 


The question, “What is a good education?” 
Ways: 


can be answered in two 
either in terms of what is good for men at any time and place 


because they are men, or in terms of what is good for men considered 
only as members of a particular social and political order. My thesis 
is that the best society is the one in which the two answers are the 
same; and that one society is better than another in so far as it approxi- 
mates this ideal... If there is anyone who would sav that this principle 
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is merely a matter of opinion—and, a fortiori, that there are no objec- 
tive and universal political truths—that person, whether he knows it 
or not, is as vicious as his fascist adversary, for he is ultimately reduced 
to the same position, that only might makes right. This is the suicide of 
the false liberal... 

If, however, we affirm this principle as a clear truth, a corollary 
would appear to follow from it. We must affirm this principle. It is 
à basic tenet of American democracy that men have sacred rights above 
the State. While admitting that its present forms and operations may 
be far from perfect, we are, nevertheless, compelled to honor the 
institutions and practices of our government as abiding by this princi- 
ple of justice. The corollary which would seem to follow is that 
American education is fundamentally sound, because we seek to solve 
the problem of education in our democracy only by determining what 
is good education for all men everywhere...Public education in a 
racy serves the State not simply by making children into faithful 


democ 
ats, but primarily through serving the welfare of its citizens, 


democi 
not merely as subjects of the State, but as free men. In fact, unless 


education makes men free it cannot serve democracy at all. 


193. Universal Education Rooted in Self-Realizing 
Universe 


Universal education is a recognition by all people of the world that 
every child shall be educated not so much from the standpoint of 
economic and commercial success in life, nor because it is a funda- 
mental governmental principle of self-protection and self preservation, 
but because it is an inherent principle in the very nature of mind itself 
in that it seeks to realize itself in and through the instrumentalities of 
education. Why should every mundane being be educated? Why should 
education be universal? There is a tendency in nature, in plant and 
animal life and in human existence to strive for the highest good. 
Universal education has its explanation and roots in a self-realizing 
universe, There is an energy in the world which is seeking its highest 


Perfection and which requires universal education as a means to the 


attainment of this ultimate aim. That every individual in the world 
should be educated may be explained from the fact, that in man and 


in the world there is a spiritual principle seeking for perfection... 
Sees 


. 193. Arthur C. Fleshm: t 
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194. Purpose of Equal Opportunity. to Develop 
. Individuality 


1f the phrase be understood rightly the aim of education is the devel- 
opment and enjoyment of individuality. It is the realization, in the 
fullest measure possible under the conditions of human existence, of 
comprehensive and harmonious self-activity. It is self-realization, 
through self-expression, self-control, self-direction; always as a member 
of the community... 


* * * 


The true distinction, with reference to social ends, is between a good 
and a bad individualism. A bad individualism is one in which many 
or some individuals are not respected and treated as having any in- 
herent worth in themselves, but are used merely as tools to serve the 
special interests of other individuals. The good individualism in social 
practice is one in which all the members of society are given equal 
opportunities to realize and enjoy their own capacities and aptitudes. 
"This is the difference between oligarchic and democratic individualism. 
All so-called- and miscalled-aristocratic societies are those in which the 
many are sacrificed to the few. Democracy, as a social ideal, simply 
means that every one shall have a fair chance. And the prime condition 
of a fair chance is equalization of educational opportunities; which 
implies, of course, that the pupil shall have food, shelter, and clothing 
sufficient to enable him to take advantage of the opportunities. 

On the other hand, equalization of opportunity does not mean the 
obliteration of distinctions, the filing down of differences between 
individuals. Individuals are born not only different in the sense of 
having a variety of capacities and aptitudes. They are born unequal, 
with respect to the same capacities and aptitudes. Until we have learned 
to standardize the production of babies, as we now do automobile 
parts, this will continue to be so. That is, in all probability, so long as 
the human race endures. It is just as well that it is so. Human life 
would lose most of its interest, if all human beings were alike. Nature 
seems to have been aiming, throughout the evolutionary process, at the 
production of the greatest possible development of various individuali- 
ties. Certainly the scale on which we measure evolution is individuality. 
What we mean by "lower" is an organism possessing less initiative, 
less varied power of adaptation to, and control of, the environment. 


194. Joseph. A. Leighton, Individuality and Education. New York: D. Appleton 
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What we mean by "higher" is an organism possessing greater wealth of 
impulse, activity, adaptiveness, initiative, inventiveness, capacity to 
control its environment and to build up a life of its own. 


195. Opportunity Must Be Proportioned to Ability 


All men struggle to secure those goods that will increase their happi- 
ness, but as the supply is limited the desire of every one cannot be fully 
gratified. Now give all the right to strive after them and one man will 
obtain more than his fellows. He has been endowed by nature with 
greater physical strength, it may be, or a sharper mind, so that he can 
discern how he must conduct himself in order to obtain what he wants. 
Or he may have greater self-control, or talents which enable him to 
serve men in such a way that they will reward him with a larger portion 
an they themselves possess. And when one thinks 
of it he wonders that people do not differ more than they do in capacity, 
for when there are so many individuals, the characteristics of each 
being determined by different environing influences, and a long line 
of forces acting through heredity, we should expect still greater varia- 
tion in their powers than seems actually to exist. And it will be granted, 
surely, that in a democracy it is just as unfair, just as undemocratic, 
just as great a crime to prevent a man, strong in mind or character or 


body, from accomplishing what nature gave him the power to do, as to 


prevent the weak man from exerting his powers to their fullest extent 


in competition or cooperation with his fellows. 

The practice, though (or perhaps one would be nearer right in saying 
the theory), in the schools of our own country tends rather towards the 
suppression of the exceptional individual, keeping him down to the 
level of mediocrity. We interpret the doctrine of equality to refer to the 
attainment of the same deserts by all instead of to the granting ot equal 
opportunity. We have not carried the doctrine out to its logical con- 
clusions yet, it is true, nor, on the other hand, have we adopted the 
Opposite view. We stand confused in thought and vacillating in Dii 
between the interpretation of the doctrine of equality given by fast 
tion and that given by ethics and science. What is needed to vitalize 
our education is an explicit recognition of the fact that every pupil in 
the schools must be given an opportunity to do his best, to achieve the 
most that he can in any direction. If there be one who excels the others 
by reason of native endowment or parental training or anything else, 


of the world’s goods th 
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the school must be organized so that it can minister to his needs as 
fully as to the needs of his less fortunate fellows. To fail to do this is a 
crime alike against the individual and against society; for social well- 
being depends more largely upon the conservation of the strong, though 
they be but few, than upon the perpetuation of the weak, though their 
number be unlimited, just as the welfare of the human body is 
advanced more by two keen eyes than it would be by a hundred dull 
ones, and by two skilful hands than by dozens of clumsy tentacles. 


196. Environmentalists More Democratic than Geneticists 


The proportion of heredity and environment in forming an adult 
human character is very differently estimated by different authorities. 
Among men of science, there is a natural tendency for heredity to be 
emphasized by geneticists, while environment is emphasized by psy- 
chologists. There is, however, another line of cleavage on this question, 
not scientific, but political. Conservatives and imperialists lay stress on 
heredity, because they belong to the white race but are rather unedu- 
cated. Radicals lay stress on education, because it is potentially demo- 
cratic, and because it gives a reason for ignoring difference of colour. 


This political cleavage on the whole overrides that of geneticist and 
psychologist. 


197. Catholicism Both Authoritarian and Democratic 


Authority is essential to the concept of Catholicism. The Church is 
hierarchical in her organization; her power is centralized: she proclaims 
the doctrine of infallibility; and Unity is one of her imarks. All these 
features are identified with an aristocratic form of government. Indeed. 
it has been truly said that if the aristocratic form of society were to 
disappear from every other institution it would still be found intact 
in the Church, so essential is it to her very organization. 

Yet, the Church is the Mother of all true democracy. She recognizes 
no system of castes and tolerates no distinction of slave and free. She 
has created the atmosphere in which the spirit of democracy has 
thrived and her teaching has been the soil in which the principle of 
the equality of men and of races has taken root... 
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198. Education for Followership 


-.. Nothing can be more clear than that the humbler economic func- 
tions are destined not only to remain, but to claim large percentages 
of the population. If these people are to achieve self-realization it must 
be in those humbler functions, not by getting out of them. Somebody 
must remain in them; and for an honest democracy it does not so much 
matter who; the real question is what will be their opportunity for a 
satisfying life in them. The central problem of the new regime is 
whether the men with the hoe, the pick, and the shovel are to be 
brutalized or humanized. If the former, then the hope of democracy— 
Not to say of Christianity—is a delusion and a dream; but if the latter, 
it will come through an education that enables them to utilize the 
sciences, the fine arts, and the new humanities as copiously and effec- 
tively as do any other class of society. Only thus can the so-called open 
Class society be superseded by a real democracy; otherwise it will revert 


gradually to caste. 


The truth seems to be that a mere echo is the best that can ever be 


expected from the duller half of the population; and the vital question 
is who secures them as a sounding board. In the present crisis the race 
is between those who would selfishly exploit the masses and those who 
Would teach and thereby liberate them. The competing means are 
education and propaganda—enlightenment and illusion. If the ex- 
Ploiters should win, the outward forms, even, of democracy could 
hardly last a century, after which there would probably evolve some 
Sort of an industrial feudalism quite inimical to the objectives them- 
Selves of democracy. To load the dice of popular beliefs with the en- 
lightened beliefs at enlightened leaders is the only preventive. 


berty and Equality at Odds 


The selective fünction of education is salutary and inherent. Salutary 
because to give an instruction which is not assimilated, like eating 
food that is not digested, is not nutritive but positively injurious. 


Salutary also for the better students who are otherwise kept back by 
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the attempt to teach with them those who cannot keep up. Salutary 
for the community, because more than any other form of government 
democracy needs the recruiting and perfecting of its best brains wher- 
ever found. The selective process is inherent because no form of school- 
ing has yet been, or ever will be, devised that does not involve it. The 
diverse curricula in the American public schools do not exclude it, but 
on the contrary provide for it, and make it systematic. Under the old 
rigid academic program the less capable and less ambitious eliminated 
themselves by falling out, mainly at the end of the elementary period. 
Now they are virtually steered into courses that lead to much the same 
result... 

To say this is not to criticize the plan of a variety of curricula in our 
public schools. They are desirable and necessary in any system of 
universal and compulsory education carried beyond the elementary 
stage; but it is worth while to consider frankly their results and their 
significance. They are not, and can not be, administered so as to pro- 
mote equality among men; for while they provide opportunity for all 
to develop their natural abilities in the way they prefer, and thus 
foster individual liberty, they tend in so doing to increase, rather than 
reduce, diversity and inequality. 


200. Opportunity Regulated by Abstraction Differential 


It would seem to follow from the principle that all men are rational, 
that all have a natural right to the education that will allow them to 
perfect themselves as human beings. It is unfortunately true that the 
chief propounders of Classical Realism (Plato and Aristotle) proposed 
and sanctioned social practices that contradict this principle. The 
principle does, nevertheless, follow from the premises of Classical 
Realism, and it does not logically entail the three grades of intellect 
assumed by Plato nor any finite number of such grades. It, therefore, 
does not commit us to a caste system of education on the one hand, nor 
to quantitative or qualitative equality of education on the other. Who 
shall be educated and at what level is a question that can better be 
answered on empirical grounds than on speculative ones. The indi- 
vidual's right to education is limited only by his capacity to learn and 
the group's ability to provide opportunity to learn. 

Pupils vary with respect to the level of abstraction at which they can 
learn efficiently. Some can understand calculus; others must stop at 
applied geometry, and still others cannot go beyond rote arithmetic. 


200. Harry S. Broudy, Implications of Classical Realism for Philosophy of Edu- 
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In history, some cannot apprehend more than the isolated historical 
event simply or dramatically described; others can understand se- 
quences of cause and effect; still others can comprehend theories of 
causation; and a few (mostly candidates for the doctorate) like to 
discuss the theories about theories of causation. 

This abstraction differential, or differences in power to deal with 
abstractions, is evident on every level of instruction where symbols and 
ideas, i.e., the noetic skills, are involved. It means that even in 
general education this differential will determine just what will be 
taught and on what level. It is also the rational determinant of who 
should go to high school, college, or university. It is an important 
factor in the choice of an occupation. 

Now since the abstraction differential can be determined empirically, 
albeit not with perfect precision by intelligence tests, a philosophy of 
education need not commit itself to either a caste system of education 
or to a mechanical equalitarianism. The ideal educational system 
recognizes the individual as a unique pattern of value potentials and 
tries to exploit these to their maxima. This uniqueness does not mean 
that individuals determine the truth nor that there is no truth that 
everybody ought to.apprehend. Rather it is all one truth, but we do 
vary in the level at which we can assimilate it. By adhering to capacity 
for learning as a criterion, we can avoid the demand that everyone 
learn exactly the same thing in the same way, and likewise the notion 
that the whims of children are true guides for curriculum and 


organization. 


201. Minimal Different from Identical Education 


fined as the contribution of one's instructed 
od. It follows therefore that the citizen has 
Il fit him for the tasks of citizenship. 
nts which make possible the 


P Citizenship has been de 
judgment to the public go! À 
the right to such education as w1 
He must be provided with the instruments i l 
understanding of life. He must be able to give articulate expression to 
the meaning of the experience he has encountered. 
There is no more fundamental division in the modern State than that 
between those who have the control of knowledge and those who lack 
such control. In the long run, power belongs to those who can formu- 
late and grasp ideas. Granted that such ability exists ina wide rangs 
of inequality there is yet, once more, a minimum basis of education 


below which no one of average intelligence can be permitted to fall. 
es r of Politics. London: George Allen & Unwin, 


the wants he has, 
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For unless I can follow with ànderstanding the processes of politics 
those things which affect my life will be effected without my having the 
opportunity to make my will enter in to the result. “First of all things,” 
said Antiphon the Sophist, "I place education"; certainly in the 
modern world the citizen who lacks it is bound to be the slave of others. 
He will not be able to convince his fellows. He will not be able to 
restrain his nature into those paths along which it is best fitted to travel. 
He will not rise to the full height of his personality. He will go through 
life a stunted being whose impulses have never been ordered by reason 
into creative experiment. 

The right to education does not mean the right to an identical 
intellectual training for all citizens. It involves the discovery of capacity 
and the fitting of the discipline conferred to the type of capacity made 
known. Obviously, it would be foolish waste to give an identical 
training to Meredith and Clerk-Maxwell. But obviously, also, there is 
a minimum level below which no citizen can fall if he is to use the 
necessary intellectual instruments of our civilization. He must be 
trained to make judgments. He must learn to weigh evidence. He must 
learn to choose between the alternatives between which he is called to 
decide. He must be made to feel that this is a world in which he can 
by the use of his mind and will shape at once outline and substance. 


209. Number and Variety of Shared Interests 


Now in any social group whatever, even in a gang of thieves, we find 
some interest held in common, and we find a certain amount of 
interaction and cooperative intercourse with other groups. From these 
two traits we derive our standard. How numerous and varied are the 
interests which are consciously shared? How [ull and free is the 
interplay with other forms of association? If we apply these considera- 
tions to, say, a criminal band, we find that the ties which consciously 
hold the members together are few in number, reducible almost to à 
common interest in plunder; and that they are of such a nature as to 
isolate the group from other groups with respect to give and take of 
the values of life. Hence, the education such a society gives is partial 
and distorted. If we take, on the other hand, the kind of family life 
which illustrates the standard, we find that there are material, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic interests in which all participate and that the progress 
of one member has worth for the experience of other members—it is 
readily communicable—and that the family is not an isolated whole. 
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but enters intimately into relationships with business groups, with 
schools, with all the agencies of culture, as well as with other similar 
groups, and that it plays a due part in the political organization and in 
return receives support from it. In short, there are many interests 
consciously communicated and shared; and there are varied and free 
points of contact with other modes of association. 


* * * 


The two elements in our criterion both point to democracy. The 
first signifies not only more numerous and more varied points of shared 
common interests, but greater reliance upon the recognition of mutual 
interests as a factor in social control. The second means not only freer 
interaction between social groups (once isolated so far as intention 
could keep up a separation) but change in social habit—its continuous 
readjustment through meeting the new situations produced by varied 
intercqurse. And these two traits are precisely what characterize the 
democratically constituted society. 

Upon the educational side, we note first that the realization of a 


form of social life in which interests are mutually interpenetrating, and 
t, is an important consideration, makes 


interested than other communities have 


cause to be in deliberate and systematic education. The devotion of 
democracy to education is a familiar fact. The superficial explanation 
is that a government resting upon popular suffrage cannot be success- 
ful unless those who elect and who obey their governors are educated. 
Since a democratic society repudiates the principle of external author- 
ity, it must find a substitute in voluntary disposition and interest; these 
can be created only by education. But there is a deeper explanation. 
A democracy is more than a form of government; it is primarily a mode 
of associated living, of conjoint communicated experience. The exten- 
sion in space of the number of individuals who participate in an 
interest so that each has to refer his own action to that of others, and 
to consider the action of others to give point and direction to his own, 
is equivalent to the breaking down of those barriers of class, race, and 
National territory which kept men [rom perceiving the full import of 
their activity. These more numerous and more varied points of contact 
ersity of stimuli to which an individual has to 
a premium on variation in his action. 
s which remain suppressed as long 
as they must be in a group which 


where progress, or readjustmen 
à democratic community more 


denote a greater div 
respond; they consequently put 
They secure a liberation of power 


as the incitations to action are partial, 
ny interests. 
hared concerns, and the liberation of a 


ties which characterize a democracy, 


In its exclusiveness shuts out ma 
The widening of the area of s 
&reater diversity of personal capaci 
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are not of course the product of deliberation and conscious effort. On 
the contrary, they were caused by the development of modes of 
manufacture and commerce, travel, migration, and intercommunication 
which flowed from the command of science over natural energy. But 
after greater individualization on one hand, and a broader community 
of interest on the other have come into existence, it is a matter of 
deliberate effort to sustain and extend them. Obviously a society to 
which stratification into separate classes would be fatal, must see to it 
that intellectual opportunities are accessible to all on equable and 
easy terms. A society marked off into classes need be specially attentive 
only to the education of its ruling elements. A society which is mobile, 
which is full of channels for the distribution of a change occurring any- 
where, must see to it that its members are educated to personal initia- 
tive and adaptability. Otherwise, they will be overwhelmed by the 
changes in which they are caught and whose significance or connections 
they do not perceive. The result will be a confusion in which a few 
will appropriate to themselves the results of the blind and externally 
directed activities of others. 


203. Democracy in School Administration 


... Until the public-school system is organized in such a way that every 
teacher has some regular and representative way in which he or she can 
register judgment upon matters of educational importance, with the 
assurance that this judgment will somehow affect the school system, 
the assertion that the present system is not, from the internal stand- 
point, democratic seems to be justified. Either we come here upon some 
fixed and inherent limitation of the democratic principle, or else 
we find in this fact an obvious discrepancy between the conduct of the 
school and the conduct of social life—a discrepancy so great as to 
demand immediate and persistent effort at reform. 


Unfortunately, those who have noted this undemocratic condition 
of affairs, and who have striven to change it, have, as a rule, conceived 
of but one remedy, namely the transfer of authority to the school 
superintendent. In their zeal to place the center of gravity inside the 
school system, in their zeal to decrease the prerogatives of a non-expert 
school board, and to lessen the opportunities for corruption and private 
pull which go with that, they have tried to remedy one of the evils of 
democracy by adopting the principle of autocracy. For no matter how 


203. John. Dewey, "Democracy in Education" The Elementary School Teacher, 
4!195-197, December 1909. 
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wise, expert, or benevolent the head of the school system, the one-man 
principle is autocracy. 

‘The logic of the argument goes farther, very much farther, than the 
reformer of this type sees. The logic which commits him to the idea 
that the management of the school system must be in the hands of an 
expert commits him also to the idea that every member of the school 
system, from the first-grade teacher to the principal of the high school, 
must have some share in the exercise of educational power. The remedy 
is not to have one expert dictating educational methods and subject- 
matter to a body of passive, recipient teachers, but the adoption of 
intellectual initiative, discussion, and decision throughout the entire 
school corps. The remedy of the partial evils of democracy, the implica- 
tion of the school system in municipal politics, is an appeal to a more 


thoroughgoing democracy. ] 
'The dictation, in theory at least, of the subject-matter to be taught, 


to the teacher who is to engage in the actual work of instruction, and 
frequently under the name of close supervision, the attempt to deter- 
mine the methods which are to be used in teaching, mean nothing more 
or less than the deliberate restriction of intelligence, the imprisoning 


of the spirit... 
* 


* * 
it will be said that this state of things, while an evil, is a 
necessary one; that without it confusion and chaos would reign; that 
such regulations are the inevitable accompaniments of any graded 
system. It is said that the average teacher is incompetent to take any 
part in laying out the course of study or in initiating methods of 
instruction or discipline. Is not this the type of argument which has 
been used from time immemorial, and in every department of life, 
against the advance of democracy? What does democracy mean save 
that the individual is to have a share in determining the conditions and 
the aims of his own work; and that, upon the whole, through the free 


and mutual harmonizing of different individuals, the work aan 
world is better done than 1, arranged, and directed by a 


when planned 
few, no matter how wise or of how 


I know 


good intent that few? ... 


Through Consent, Not Coercion 


The education of the whole people, in a republican Sig 
can never be attained without the consent of the whole people. Com- 
nding of the American Public. School 


i Four 
204. Horace Mann, in Paul Monroe, E 
System. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940: P- 247 
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pulsion, even if it were desirable, is not an available instrument. 
Enlightenment, not coercion, is our resource. The nature of education 
must be explained. The whole mass of men must be instructed in 
regard to its comprehension and enduring interests. We can not drive 
our people up a dark avenue, even though it be the right one; but we 
must hang the starry lights of knowledge about it, and show them not 
only the directness of its course to the goal of prosperity and honor, 
but the beauty of the way that leads to it. 


12 


Nondemocratic Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


mutual relation and relative importance of individual and 


1. What is the 
atic philosophies of education? What is the warrant 


society in nondemocr: 
for any such position? 
2. Is there more or less freedom for the individual in no 
phies of education than in democratic philosophies? 
nondemocratic forms of education 
As a reward for superior 


ndemocratic philoso- 


3- ds the superior education of the few in 
to be considered as a right or as a privilege? 
social services rendered? 

4. Would educational opportunities be more just and 
vided under a benevolent despotism? 

5. How does education for leadership in a der 
nondemocratic societies? Should education 


1 more efliciently pro- 


nocracy differ from that in 
be predicated on a social 


Darwinism? 
6. Are nondemocratic systems of education cay 
enthusiasm than democratic ones? 
7. By what ethical criterion shall we ultimately ju 
tic philosophies of education? 


pable of generating more civic 


dge between democratic 


and nondemocra 


205. Benevolent Monarchy 


I have for a long time been occupied with the thought of making 
use of the schools in their separate grades for combating the spread of 
socialistic and communistic ideas. The prime object of the schools will 
ever be to lay the foundations for a sound comprehension of both civic 
and social relations, by cherishing reverence for God and love for the 
fatherland. But I cannot fail to recognize that in a time when the errors 


205. Kaiser Wilhelm Il. in Fred Clarke, Essays in the Politics of Education. 
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and misrepresentations of social democracy are spread abroad with 
increased zeal, the school is called upon to make increased efforts to 
advance the recognition of the true, the real and the possible in the 
world. The school must endeavor to create in the young the conviction 
that the teachings of social democracy contradict not only the Divine 
Commands and the Christian morals but are, moreover, impracticable 
and, in their consequences, destructive alike to the individual and to 
the community. The school must bring the new and the newest history 
of the times more than hitherto into the circle of the subjects of 
instruction, and show that the power of the State alone can protect the 
individual, his family, his freedom, and his rights. And it must bring 
the youth to know how Prussia’s Kings have exerted themselves to 
elevate the condition of the workers in a continuous development 
from the legal reforms of Frederick the Great, and from the abolition 
of serfdom to the present day. Moreover, the school must show by 
statistics how considerably and constantly in this country the wages 


and conditions of the laboring classes have improved under this 
monarchical protection. 


206. The Few Preferred to the Masses 


I have long accustomed myself to look with caution upon those who 
are ardent in the cause of the so-called “education of the people” in 
the common meaning of the phrase; since for the most part they desire 
for themselves, consciously or unconsciously, absolutely unlimited 
freedom, which must inevitably degenerate into something resemblin 
the saturnalia of barbaric times, and which the sacred hierarchy ol 
nature will never grant them. "They were born to serve and to obey; and 
every moment in which their limping or crawling or broken-winded 
thoughts are at work shows us clearly out of which clay nature moulded 
them, and what trade mark she branded thereon. The education of 
the masses cannot, therefore, be our aim; but rather the educatio of 
a few picked men for great and lasting works. , , T 

We know, however, what the aspiration 
disturb the healthy slumber of the People, and continuall T 
them: "Keep your eyes open! Be sensible! pe wise!" We x fe abs 
of those who profess to satisfy excessive educational re site wi 
means of an extraordinary increase in the number d jr Mn by 
institutions and the conceited tribe of teachers originat Fic; 
These very people, using these very mean B ated. thereby, 


$ are fighting against the 
Educational Instituti 
t dee stitutions J. M. 
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n the realm of the intellect, and destroying the 
lime plastic forces which have their 
usness of the people, and which fit- 
n of genius and its due guidance and 


natural hierarchy i 
roots of all those noble and sub 
material origin in the unconscio 
tingly terminate in the procreatio 
proper training... 


207. Child Belongs to the State 


Again, since the state as à whole has a single end, it is plain that the 
education of all must be one and the same, and that the supervision of 
this education must be public and not private, as it is on the present 
system, under which everyone looks after his own children privately 
and gives them any private instruction he thinks proper. Public train- 
ing is wanted in all things that are of public interest. Besides, it is 
wrong for any citizen to think that he belongs to himself. All must 
be regarded as belonging to the state: for each man 1s a part of the 
state, and the treatment of the part is naturally determined by that 


of the whole... 


208. Fascism and Education of the Elite 


chools of great cities it has been found that 
d children among all those enjoying equal 
ains more or less constant, and that over 


ninety per cent of the exceptionally gifted children come from the 
homes of the more privileged classes or the classes which we are calling 
the élite. Putting generations of children through the same educational 
mill does not change the distribution of gifted, average and sub-normal 
children among the privileged and underprivileged classes. Thus, one 
of the most cherished ideals of 18th century rationalism has failed ol 


realization. Education accentuates rather than levels out inequalities 
of natural endowment. Intelligence tests made of the same persons 
before, during, and at the end of either the four-year college "e. or 
a seven-or-eight-year combined college and professional er ks 
that the inequalities between different persons increase rather tha 


diminish after undergoing the same course of training. — 
There is great social significance in the fact that the élite of excep- 


Thus, in the free public s 
the small percentage of gifte 
public school advantages rem 
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tional natural endowment, who, as a matter of course, become the pem 
of power and influence, actual or potential, are a fairly constant E. 
centage of the total population. From this fact it follows that mo: socia 
system can long suryive, once it tends strongly to declass more and more 
of the élite. In other words, the élite are more vital or resistant to 
suppression as wielders of power and influence than any social system. 
Civilizations come and go, but the élite go on forever. ... 

There is-nothing really depressing about these facts concerning the 
élite. Nor is there to be deduced from these facts any good argument 
against more and better education for everyone. These [ d 
do indicate a revision of liberal ideals in education and social policy. 
They indicate the social convenience of non-liberal values. From the 
purely humane point of view, it is indicated that the chief object of 
education, as well as one of the highest group values, should be that 
of making each person realize his full potentialities and prove a good 
citizen within the role for which he will be best suited by reason of 
natural endowment and with the aid of the best training. It is not to 
make all men equal, or to enable every one to follow a more highly 


remunerated calling than that of his father. 
Liberal education may protest, 


acts, however, 


but in vain, 
has always been to fit people for the kind of li 
they are naturally best fitted. The v. 
and the influence of the liberally 
caused the vast majority of peo 
education as an instrument to q 
Hence we find our 


that its chief objective 
fe and work for which 
alues exalted by liberal education, 

and expensively educated, have 
ple in the liberal countries to think of 
Jualify every 
institutions of higher lea 
unfit for such training that the fit do not 
merit and require in the best interests of the 


one to make more money. 
rning so overrun with the 
receive the training they 
community, 


209. Education as Tool of Dominant Flite 
The school must be one of th 


lide 
power to enforce them. This met g joe enone 
one by which an argument can ever be ended and cooperative aidi 
made possible . . . Education does not make or unmake the élite. It 
equips them and increases their social distance fro 
raises their potentialities as instr 


combat, processes Which make u 
MA Ml 
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210. Nazi Education for Supermen 


The folkish state, through this realization, has to direct its entire 
education primarily not at pumping in mere knowledge, but at the 


breeding of absolutely healthy bodies. Of secondary importance is the 
But here again first of all the development 


promotion of will power and determina- 
assuming responsibility, and 


training of mental abilities. 

of the character, especially ihe 

tion, connected with education [or joyfully 

only as the last thing, scientific schooling. 
* * * 

It is precisely our German people, that to-day, broken-down, lies 
defenseless against the hicks of the rest of the world who need that 
suggestive force that lies in self-confidence. But this self-confidence has 
to be instilled into the young fellow citizen from childhood on. His 
entire education and development has to be directed at giving him the 
connection of being absolutely superior to the others... 

* * * 
.. has to be looked upon as 


In the folkish state, therefore, the army . 
c education. 


the ultimate and highest school of patrioti 


211. Education to Will What the State Wills 
is effective, really wills? I am a citizen 


of a state which has power; this power, this will of the state expresses 
itself to me in laws which I must obey. The transgression of laws, if 
the state is in existence, bears with it the inevitable punishment of the 
transgressor, that is, the application of that law which the offender has 
refused to recognize. The state is supported by the inviolability of 
laws, of those sacred laws of the land which Socrates, as Plato tells us, 
taught his pupils to revere. I, then, as 4 citizen of my country, am 
bound by its Law in such à manner that to will its transgression is to 
aim at the impossible. If I did so, I should be indulging in vain 
velleities, in which my personality, far from realizing itself, would on 
the contrary be disintegrated and scattered. I then want what the law 


wants me to will. 
It makes no difference that, from à 


... When is it that my will really 


material and explicit point of 
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view, a system of positive law does not coincide throughout a = 
sphere of my activity, and that therefore the major part of the snid ards 
of my conduct must be determined by the inner dictates of my par ticu- 
lar conscience. For it is the Will of the State that determines the 
limits between the moral and the juridical, between what is imposed 
by the law of the land and what is demanded by the ethical conscience 
of the individual. And there is no limit which pre-exists to the line by 
which the constituent and legislative power of the State delimits the 
sphere subject to its sanctions. So that positively or negatively, either 
by command or by permission, our whole conduct is subject to that 
will by which the State establishes its reality. 

But the Will of the State does not manifest itself solely by the enact- 
ment of positive legislation. It opens to private initiative such courses 
of action as may presumably be carried on satisfactorily without the 
impulse and the direct control of the sovereign power. But this conces- 
sion has a temporary character, and the St 
as soon as the private management ceases 
in the exercise of what seems the untr 
we discern the power of the State; and the individual is free to will 
something only because the sovereign power wants him to. So that in 
reality this apparently autonomous particular will is the will of the 
state not expressed in terms of positive legislation, there being no need 
of such an expression. But since the essence of law is not in the expres- 
sion of it, but in the will which dictates it, or observes it, or enforces 
the observance of it, in the will, in short, that wills it, it follows that 
the law exists even though unwritten... 


ate is ever ready to intervene 
to be effective. So that even 
ammelled will of the individual 


* * * 


So then, I exercise my true volition w 
in my personal will, or rather when 
will of a super-national group in wh 


states, acting upon them, and being re-acted upon in reciprocal 
minations. Or perhaps better still, when the entire w 
For my will, I shall say it once again, is not individu 
and in the political community by 
a higher individuality, historic 


we must see a form of universali 


henever the will of my state acts 
my will is the realization of the 
ich my state co-exists with other 


deter- 
orld wills in me. 
tal but universal, 
which individuals are united into 
ally distinct from other similar ones, 
ty. 
For this reason, then, we are justified in saying 

is particular when we consider it 


ultimate end, and the real purpose of our existence, 
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212. State the End, Individual the Means 


Fascism seeks to provide this ideal in a new concept of the national 
State which is at the same time a challenge to the modern development 
of democracy. It is in fact a protest against the ideals of democratic 
government and of individualism which had their roots in the Protes- 
tant Reformation and the French Revolution. These ideals, since they 
placed the individual on a pedestal, imply a mechanical and atomistic 
concept of the State and of society and are based on the view that the 
sum of individual interests is the same as the collective interest of the 
State, and the general will or the ends of the State merely represent the 
aggregation of individual wills. From this point of view, the State and 
the sake of the individuals who compose them and the 
ends of both are determined by the ends, purposes, and interests of the 
individuals. Government is merely a mechanical device to hold the 
balance or “maintain justice” between the conflicting interests of 
individuals or groups. Representative government and rule by majori- 
ties promote the selfish interests of an aggregate of individuals rather 
than the interests of the State which are directed to the well-being of 
all. Democratic forms of society are purely materialistic, are dominated 
by no fixed or stable ideals, and are subject to the whims of changing 
majorities; the present is isolated from the past, and the spiritual 
inheritances of the past, which make for the spiritual union of society, 
are rejected. The State or society exists merely as a means for promot- 
ing the happiness of individuals and the essence of social, economic and 
political life is liberty in an absolute sense, not sacrifice, or discipline, 


or duty. 
Against this ideology Fas 


society exist for 


cism opposes the view that society or the 
State is something more than the sum of the individuals who compose 
it, that it is the link between succeeding generations, and that it has 
ends of its own which may even be in conflict, but are always superior, 
-seeing and unselfish, to those of the individual. These 
] and involve language, culture, religion, 
economic interests, living conditions, 


and territory, all dominated by moral values of universal validity which 
, 2 s 

serve to guide progress towards a national ideal. As opposed to the 

atomistic and mechanistic concept of the State, Fascism sets up an 

ith a life and purposes of its 


organic and historic concept ofa State wi 
own over and above those of the individual. The State thus becomes 


an end; the individuals are at once the means or instruments which 


ducation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
n of the publishers. 


because more far 
ends are moral and spiritua 
customs, feelings and volition, 
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may be employed to attain the end and find their happiness as they 
attain to a complete understanding of the end proposed by the State. 
Liberty in such a State does not mean self-realization or self-expression 
of the individual, but rather conquest of oneself in the interests of the 
State; liberty is not an absolute right, but is conting: 
purposes of the State, which may concede it to or withdraw it from the 
individual. The highest ethical value lies not in: liberty 
preeminence of duty; liberty is not a natur 
the State. Hence sovereignty 


but in the 
al right but a concession of 


rests not with the individual members ol 
the nation or their elected represent 


atives, chosen more often than not 
on the b 


asis of the selfish interests of a party or of the voters, but with 
the men capable of rising above their immediate private interests and 
of realizing the aspirations of the State as a unity in relation to its 
past, present, and future. The leaders are those who are better fitted to 
govern than others; their authority is derived not from below, from 
the masses ignorant of anything but their own interests, but from 
above. Hence government is organized as hierarchy exercising au- 


thority and bearing responsibility. The bases of government are 
authority, order, and discipline. 


* * * 


Education thus becomes the most import 
the masses in the ideals of the Fascist St 
universally organized in accord 
more forceful and less intellectual, had to be em 
it was recognized, was the only method by 
could be controlled; the future lay 
whom education was to take the pl 


a moral and spiritual affair conscious of moral truths of univers: 
validity, it alone has the right to control education which ma 
provided by public or other organizations, but alw 
control which is exercised by a hierarchical admin 
as little as possible is left to local representatiy 


ant means of enlightening 


ate; until it could become 


ance with these ideals, other means, 


ployed. Repression, 
which ignorant opponents 
with the younger generation with 
ace of repression. Since the State is 
al 
y be 
ays subject to state 
istration, in which 
€ committees . , , 


213. Dominance of Proletarian Interests in 


Every state natural] 


of the young. The c 
interests constant] 


Communism 


Y strives to dominate completely the education 


ontemporary state as an organization of class 
Y struggles for supremacy, 


that is, for the su 
à les for s premac 
of the class which for the time is in power. Public education aiming «i 
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it does, to mold the future citizen is a mighty instrument which the 
government cannot pass on to others. In other words, regardless of the 
clamor which bourgeois educators may raise regarding the matter, the 
school and the other educational institutions cannot be outside of 
politics. The slogan “down with politics in the school” is an hypocrisy, 
for its realization is possible to a certain extent only in the socialistic 
society of the future. If we cast the eye back over the history of public 
education, we shall see that at no time and at no place has the school 
been outside of politics. In ancient Greece, and particularly in Sparta, 
the education of the citizens was entirely in the hands of the state. The 
same practice, although in a somewhat less well-defined form, pre- 
vailed throughout the Middle Ages. The French Revolution in its 
demand for the definite subordination of education to the political aims 
of the new state faced this question in a remarkably direct and frank 
manner. Moreover, do we not observe the same tendency in all coun- 
tries in both Europe and America during the nineteenth century? 
at Russian Revolution pursues an identical policy, but with 
and with greater honesty than the capitalistic nations. 
The present Russian state, which is transitional between capitalism 
and socialism, places political power in the hands of the workers and 
the peasants. The Revolution was made, and its principles are now 
being enforced, by the proletariat. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
the authorities should bring into the foreground the cultural problems 
of the laboring classes and the working peasantry. Communists are 
least of all inclined to appeal to moral principles; but even if we adopt 
the point of view which is hypocritically advanced by the contemporary 
capitalistic regime, the point of view of formal democracy and Christian 
Morality, we can only welcome the sincerity of the existing power in 
Russia, because it does strive to represent the interests of an over- 


whelming majority of the population. 


And our gre 
greater clarity 


214. Priority of State over the Family in Communism 


the child is regarded as the property of its parents 
—if not wholly, at least to a major degree. When parents say, "My 
daughter," “My son,” the words do not simply imply the existence of 


a parental relationship, they also give expression to the parents view 

that they have a right to educate their own children. From the socialist 

outlook, no such right exists. The individual human being does not 
, 


In bourgeois society, 
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belong to himself, but to society, to the human race. The individual 
can only live and thrive owing to the existence of society. The child, 
therefore, belongs to the society in which it lives, and thanks to which 
it came into being—and this society is something wider than the 
"society" of its own parents. To society, likewise, belongs the primary 
and basic right of educating children. From this point of view, the 
parents' claim to bring up their own children and thereby to impress 
upon the children's psychology their own limitations, must not merely 
be rejected, but must be absolutely laughed out of court. Society may 
entrust the education of children to the parents; but it may refuse to do 
anything of the kind; and there is all the more reason why society 
should refuse to entrust education to the parents, seeing that the 
faculty of educating children is far more rarely encountered than the 
faculty of begetting them. Of one hundred mothers, we shall perhaps 
find one or two who are competent educators. The future belongs to 
social education. Social education will make it possible for socialist 
society to train the coming generation most successfully, at lowest cost, 
and with the least expenditure of energy. 

The social education of children, therefore, must be realized for 
other reasons besides those of pedagogy. It has enormous economic 
advantages. Hundreds of thousands, millions of mothers will thereb 
be freed for productive work and for self-culture. They will be freed 
from the soul-destroying routine of housework, and from the endless 
round of petty duties which are involved in the 
in their own homes, 

... By intensified propaganda among p 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois prejudi 
superiority of home education ... 


education of children 


arents, the party must overcome 
ces concerning the necessity and 


215. Education as a Tool of Communism 


What is the problem of authority during the period of dictatorship? 
Obviously, it is to destroy the remnant of the capitalistic order 5 
create new organs of proletarian dictatorship, and to destroy the ‘old 
and construct a new ideology in all fields of th i 
during this period the scho 


I ol and the other educati 
attract the liveliest interest of the 
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socialistic (communistic) state. The aim is, so to speak, the indoctrina- 
tion of the youth in the proletarian philosophy... 

By what methods can this be accomplished? In the first place, by 
placing the control of education in the republic in the hands of com- 
munists and socialists sympathizing with the proletarian upheaval; 
in the second place, by a wide dissemination of communistic ideas 
through the press and children's literature; and, finally, through a 
corresponding organization of all the institutions of public educa- 


tion... 


... Under a socialistic regime, that is, under a condition of perfect 
economic equality, everybody will receive the opportunity of a com- 
plete education which now even in the epoch of proletarian dictator- 
ship is limited to the few; in a socialistic order the only deciding factor 


will be the ability of the individual... 


216. Possible Implications of Marxism for Education 


Where they [teachers] may learn the most from Marx is precisely at 
t least by those who go along with him in both 
alism and in his solution—collectivism,—has been 
s is the crucial point of method—of how, on the 
be combated, and how, on the other, 


that point which, a 
his analysis of capit 
most neglected. Thi 
one hand, the present system 1s to 
the new system is to be instituted in its place. 

What actual means should the teacher, who is peculiarly concerned 


with this question, use in the task which in no small way is his? The 


most obvious means is, of course, that of persuasion . . . 


* * * 


Where Marx had less faith than the great majority of liberal educa- 
tors, however, was in the efficacy of democratic deliberation to solve 
by itself our deepest social problem. In this he was more tough-minded 
than those of our contemporaries who, despite fifty odd years of addi- 
tional experience with capitalist civilization, sall cringe before the 
painful facts Marx pointed out. For “It is true,” he wrote to his 


friend Kugelmann, “the solution cannot proceed along pleasant lines." 


These facts are embodied in two principles: age 
1. The opposition of the class in control of capitalist society 1s so 


tremendous that nothing short of counter-opposition frequently border- 
ing upon, indeed crystallizing into, illegality will suffice to defeat it. 


carl Marx and the American Teacher,” The Social 
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2. When the ruling class is once replaced à period of oppression = 
continue to be necessary until gradually the citizenry a comes 4 
agree that collectivism is a better solution of our troubles than cap 
dh principles assume that logical persuasion alone is an eA ae 
technique. It follows that teachers who confine their attention pi : 
not only follow a wrong road, Marx would probably declare, bu 
so obscure the issue as to betray the common goal. 


* * * 


Marx believed in the modifiability of hum 
that in the course of a generation or 
the indoctrination of capitalist schools and colleges but orientated 
from different premises would work great changes in citizens of the 
new order. He hinted that the old habits of self-interest, motivated 
by lust for profit, could be sublimated beneath fresh habits of self- 
interest, motivated instead by social acclamation, creative achievement, 
and economic rewards justly proportional to work done. But he did 
not believe for a moment that human nature can be changed over 
night. Until it is changed a greater or lesser degree of coercion will 
continue to be necessary—greater perhaps in countries like Russia 
where industrial development and literacy were low; lesser perhaps 
in countries where technics and literacy are already high, 

The two principles of class struggle and workers’ dict 
for Marx really aspects of the same problem. Either 
the breakdown of capitalism we must not delude ou 
much trust in the merely deliberative, peaceful, or ev 
would insist accordingly that teachers cannot gr 
lems of capitalist Society by polite 
same time he would be frank to admit that, so long 
work as they must within institutions like public s 
face these problems by wholesale flaunting of entrenched authority. 

The question of method, therefore, becomes for the teacher a 
difficult and serious one. No single formula can altogether solve the 
dilemma’ of participation which is effective 

This much, at any rate, seems clear 
teacher who wishes to conduct his 
without—in behalf of th 
fall 


an nature. He suggested 
two, education patterned after 


atorship are 
before or after 
irselves by too 
olutionary. Marx 
apple with the prob- 
docility or timid criticism. At the 
as teachers live and 
chools, they cannot 


the school and 
al must free himself from the 
naught or all. The question is 
as worker can or cannot direct his 
by Marxian tactics. The question is 


an he. The answer would of course vary 


within 
and community, and it 


would include activities 
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not always immediate in their results but broad in scope and future 
in aim. At least three ways, however, are implied in the Marxian ap- 
proach by which progressive teachers can to some extent be effective 
while living in the midst of a capitalist society. 

Teachers, first, should recognize that unless they choose to follow 
the older educational philosophy of neutrality they must accept a 
point of view consonant with the requirements of the new America. 
‘They must then influence their students, subtly if necessary, frankly 
if possible, toward acceptance of the same position. This does not 
mean that fair and intelligent analysis of “the other side” should be 
avoided; on the contrary it becomes an indispensable means in the 
teacher's hands. Such analysis, however, if really fair is bound to be 
far more scrutinizing and challenging than heretofore... 

Second, implicit in Marx's theory is the call to teachers to analyze 
afresh the moral issues involved in opposition to capitalism. That 
disobedience of law is under certain conditions ethical is precisely 
the view of any labor sympathizer who ignores an injunction forbid- 
ding strike pickets. Marx almost admits that successful insurrection 
against the capitalist class is the highest moral act possible in our 
Society... Let us avoid violence when at all feasible, Marx would as- 
sert. Let us never resort to it indiscriminately. Meanwhile, let us 
achieve by the vote all the rights we can. But let us not characterize 
violence categorically as immoral under all circumstances. . , | 

And finally, teachers need to move much farther in the direction ol 
"class consciousness," so Marxism infers. Not only must they organize 
Strongly and independently among themselves—an accomplishment 
which still lies almost wholly ahead of them. They must clarify their 
position as having much in common with both other professionals like 
newspaper reporters or enginecers, and with non-professionals like 


factory workers. In economic status the teacher's position is much 
ger than to the college trustee. And it was 


closer to the ditch-digs à 
Marx’s firm belief that one's economic status after all determines, more 


than anything else, the condition of one's life. 


217. Communist Conception of Activity Program 


The attempt to make the pupil an active and independent worker in 
the process of the acquisition of information 1s characteristic of the 
entire soviet educational program. Moreover, in its emphasis on 
ity our school has practically nothing in common 


activity and self-activ 
The New Education in the Soviet Republic. New York: 
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with the school of old Russia and with the overwhelming majority of 
the contemporary West European or even American schools. Our aim 
is to develop an active warrior and builder. We assume therefore that 
the only school capable of achieving this aim is one which places upon 
the pupil from the day of his entrance the responsibility of building 
his own life. The best bourgeois schools, when introducing the idea of 
activity and self-activity, confine the child within the narrow bounds 
of the school and thus bar him from active participation in life. As a 
consequence the winged phrases that we prepare for life in school and 
that school and life must be intimately related remain but empty words. 
Our school, in accordance with the general aims of education, seeks 
to create a sturdy and stalwart warrior against capitalistic society. It 
aims to form this warrior through the process of direct participation in 
life. This basic tendency, even if not altogether realized, is the out- 
standing characteristic of the soviet school. 

From the standpoint of method our teaching is characterized, first 
of all, by the most intimate relation with problems of practical life. 
Under our conditions this means the establishment of 
sible association with the task of building 
participating in socially useful work... 


the closest pos- 
a socialistic state and of 


responsibilities of food-getting an 


78. William C. Bagley, The Educativ 
pany, 1905, p. 31- 
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Education and the Production and 
Ownership of Wealth 


Directive questions to bear in mind when selecting the foundations 
on which to build a philosophy of education 


How is educational opportunity related to the standard of living? Might 
there be overproduction in education as well as in industry? 

How are educational values conditioned by the way a person earns his 
living? Can we account in this manner for the difference in prestige value 
between cultural and. vocational education? 

Should the school be a vestibule to production and job placement? Or 
should agricultural and industrial activities be the means of getting an 


education? 
Does the s 
for work? 
What is the educational 
free competition for pro 
morality» What would be the educ 
system where production is collectivized for use r: 


for profits? 
Is the profit motive a sale guide to the selection of educational material 
and on the radio? Should the school accept 


in the movies and the press i : | 
from commercial agencies free educational materials that include a certain 


amount of advertising? 
the supply and demand of teachers, 


Should teachers’ salaries depend on à 
or on a "just" wage? Is a single salary schedule just? Are teachers ever 


the victims of exploitation? 


On what theory is it justifiable to tak j 
to educate the child of another who is propertyless? 


eS ae 


218. Social Infancy 
economic leisure—freedom from the 
d self-support—and organic plasticity. 


Process. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


chool suffer from the fact that toil and drudgery are synonyms 


counterpart of an economic system advocating 
fits?) How does this system condition school 
ducational consequences of an economic 
ather than individualized 


take the private wealth of one person 


The meaning of infancy is.. 
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Curiously enough, the Greek equivalent of the English word "school 
—schole—also means leisure. Because the child must be supported by 
the labor of others during this period, he can utilize his time and 


energy for remote rather than immediate ends; he can store up ex- 
periences for future years... 


219. How Education Affects Economic Life 


The prosperity and welfare of the l 
society is primarily dependent upon his m 
in turn depend upon the relative supply of labor and of the other 
factors of production. The supply of the other factors indicates the 
demand for labor. If the number of workers is small relative to the 
amount of available land, capital, and enterprise, wages will be high; 
otherwise they will be low. Welfare demands that wages be high, 


and, therefore, that the supply of land, capital, and enterprise be as 
great as possible. 


Education can do but little to increase the total 
land area in the world. Education h 
to increase the amount of land 
purposes. The draining of 
irrigation of semi-arid and 
to unclaimed lands, whatey 
education can do in reclaim 
assist in thus increasing the 
à part in raising the wagi 

Concerning the suppl 
do much more than in t 
and could do more in 


creased savings made a 
rate, 


aborer in modern industrial 
oney or nominal wages, which 


amount of actual 
as done much and can do more 


available for agriculture and other 
areas too wet for use, the “dry farming” and 
arid regions, and the adapt 
er their nature, are all examples of what 
ing waste land. To the extent the schools 


amount of usable land, they are playing 
es of labor. 


Y of capital 
he case of ] 


ation of crops 


and its increase, education can 
and. The schools 
cultivating habits of thrift 
vailable for investors mean 
t of enterprise, 
and hence, higher 
abits of industry w 
available for saving. A press: 
is more attention to the mat 
dustry, in turn, is unarmed w 
Promoting technical eff 


are doing much 
and restraint. In- 
5 a lower interest 
> à consequent increase in the 
: Wages. An essential element in 
ithout which, of course, little would be 
mg need in the schools and the home 
ter of cultivating habits o 
ithout efficiency. Educ. 


the encouragemen 
demand for labor, 
thrift is h 


ation, therefore, by 


J l ciency, by cultivating habits of industry, of 
rational spending, and of saving, and by stimulating invention, can do 
much to increase the total supply of capital goods, which means higher 
pay for labor. 
[c s 
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Of course, capital is of.no avail if not used. Putting capital to use 
is called investment and is the function of the entrepreneur. Useless 
is capital without enterprise, and feeble is enterprise without capital. 
T'he two are correlatives, each stimulating the supply and functioning 
of the other. What education can do directly to increase enterprise may 
be indicated in a few words. First, much might be done to stimulate 
the birth rate on the higher intellectual levels. Secondly, youth with 
money and brains or merely with brains could be encouraged and 
trained for industrial service and leadership. America has been more 
fortunate than have the older countries in attracting men of high 
ability into business service. However, much yet remains to be done 
in showing that opportunity for real social service exists as fully in the 
industrial field as in the so-called higher professions, and in stimulating 
the attitude not only among potential and actual entrepreneurs but 
also among the population generally that business and industrial serv- 
ice is worthy of the highest ability, and in demonstrating that fair 
profits are incidentally necessary yet subordinate to that service. 

The supply of labor can also be considerably influenced by educa- 
tion. In the interest of welfare in general and of high wages in par- 
ticular, the supply of labor ought to be increased on the higher levels 
and decreased on the lower levels. The duties, opportunities, and social 
responsibility of parenthood taught to all levels will have the desired 
effects of stimulating the birth rate among those whose ability and 
income qualify them properly to take care ofa family and of repressing 
the birth rate among others with less ability and income. Any training 
or instruction that has the effect of raising the standard of living will 
result in the postponement of marriage and fewer children. Education 
ought, therefore, to be especially concerned with rationalizing the 
standard of living among those whose standard is already sufficiently 
high quantitatively, and with stimulating a higher standard among the 


poorer classes. 
* * 


Industry works primarily upon goods; education works primarily <i 
users; neither industry nor education should, however, neglect Em 
Primary function of the other. An education niti in € fee : 
nical efficiency in producing goods thought of a8 yards and aie ái Mes 
little ability to find enjoyment or benefit in their use not only ig es 
the souls of the workers by giving a one-course intellectual diet, E 
greatly limits the product of their subsequent labor tgs e Seton 
of utility. Such an education misses its primary function. br p c S 
end of education is persons, all of whom should be wor ers. pper- 
most in the minds of school administrators and teachers ought to be 
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the producers and consumers. Organic income, both subjective and 
objective, may be derived from production as well as from consum ption 
activities, in work as well as in leisure. To promote enjoyment and 
benefit in both labor activities and utilizing activities ought to be the 
primary economic aim in education. 


220. Education and Economic Bounty 


Nature has distributed resources very unequally over the earth. 
Owing to the whims of the gods of biology, geology, climatology, 
hydrology, and other natural realms, some countries received few 
resources; others were richly endowed. The United St 
liberally endowed than any other country on earth, and hence we 
have become richer than any other nation, possess the highest standard 
of living, use more luxury goods than all other nations put together, 
and transact one-half of the world’s business. 

Most Americans, including many educators, have attributed this to 
the profitableness of democracy and to the superiority of the 
can way." They have assured us that all we h 
to the “American way," and we will continue to enjoy these things. 
Democracy is pleasant, but it so happens that it is usually not partic- 
ularly profitable. We may preserve and hold fast to the 
way" forever, but this will not in itself perpetuate our prosperity. The 
two are simply not related to each other. Iceland is a w 


with unusually able people living under 
own. It can never 


ates was more 


"Ameri- 
ave to do is to hold fast 


"American 


onderful country 
a democracy better than our 
be rich, populous, nor important; its resources are 
too slim. In one-fourth the national lifetime of Iceland, the less demo- 
«ratic United States has become the wealthiest nation on earth, This is 
true for the same reason that if one has wood, iron, copper, 
and cement materials he can build a house; b 
these, he cannot. If one once had resources, b 
building a house or has wasted them, he canno 
he sell products and bu 


ly the materials for 
resources they can build an opulent socia] order; if they waste their 
substance they cannot maintaj 


they, with resources, secu 


commodities require basic source materials, 

Why has not this dependence of Society upon resources been made 
the center of popular attention, or received educational emphasis? 
The answer would seem to be twofold, First, the student of social 


» gypsum, 
ut if one does not have 
ut has used them up in 
t build another, nor can 
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science has been engrossed by the study of institutions and ideologies 
in society to the extent of overlooking the fact that the whole structure 
is made from natural resources. A Rockefeller church in New York 
is only the profits from vast oil fields, just as a European cathedral is 
the sum total of the sous or kopecks wrung from the cabbage, potato, 
and beet fields of the peasantry. A Carnegie library in Cleveland rep- 
resents the profitable combination of Pennsylvania coal and Minnesota 
iron ore. A great university in Seattle is the distillate of fish, saw 
logs, Yakima apples, and Palouse wheat. But little attention has been 
paid to these facts. Second, the original resources of our continent 
were so abundant as to stagger the imagination. The early settlers 
iluated these as inexhaustible and let the matter go at that. 
Ten generations of Americans have continued to regard their resources 
as so essentially limitless as to merit no attention. But they are not 
limitless—a fact which is fraught with considerable significance . . . 


quickly ev: 


* * * 


It is commonly believed that if we use up certain materials, the scientists 
and inventors will provide new substances. Almost universally this is 
regarded as an axiomatic truth by all ranks of men from unskilled 
laborers to university students. It is suggestive to note that while the 
layman thus puts his trust in the bounty of science, the scientist him- 
self has no such conviction. Instead, he will probably point out that 
such a belief is perhaps the greatest single hindrance to the conserva- 


tion movement today. 

Science has substituted kerosene for 
uses of wood, but this means only substitutin 
replaceable materials for replaceable ones... 


whale oil, and steel for many 
g exhaustible and ir- 


221. Education above the Bare Subsistence Level 


If opportunity alone were enough, hereditary wealth, which vastly 
enlarges opportunity, ought to increase intellectual productiveness. 
There ought to be no place "where wealth accumulates and men 
decay." But there is too much truth in the common belief that 

output of creative work; and even 


abundant means usually lessens the 
Shakespeare, when rich enough to retire as a country gentleman, wrote 


no more. The mere opportunity for sell-development, and for the 
free exercise of one's faculties, the mere desire for self-expression, are 
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not enough with most men to bring out all their latent one: ae 
because in civilized life we are seeking to foster an md ": à um 
the normal; we are striving to evoke a mental energy much eee ena 
that required for a bare subsistence, and unless education can effect this 


it is a failure. In addition to opportunity, there must be a stimulus of 
some kind. 


222. Education for Consumption as Well as Production 


I need not labor the point that we are moving toward a social ethics in 
which the fundamental categories will be leisure rather than work, 
consumption, not production, expenditure, not saving. The machine 
civilization we are approaching cannot operate at all on any other 
bases. No longer can it be said—if a man will not work neither shall 
he eat. Today, many a man who does not work is more assured of 
eating than many who do. The capture of the tools, the materials, and 
the products of work by the large owner has completely destroyed the 
old concepts. And whether this ownership be continued or be changed, 
the fact of machine production, with its assurance of adequate products 
with relatively little labor, overthrows completely the old ideas of 
economic employment. This is not a radical social theory. It is 
rapidly emerging fact to which the schoo 

Education has been becoming increasingly vocational in late years— 
motivated by the economic advantage of the individual, on the one 
hand, and concerned with meeting the conditions of employment set up 
by business and industry, on the other. For the masses of the people 
who will not require technical preparation for the professions, economic 
advantage through education will have less and less significance as 
their leisure increases. Even now, vast numbers have been long without 
employment and, because of their education, without occupation. Some 
of these have lost jobs once held and others have never had a job. 
A large proportion of the former will never work again, and as our 
schools pour forth their annual flood of new Workers, these will be 
compelled to face the fact that they have been trained in thought 
and attitude for what can never be and have not been trained for what 
must be. The focus of education must shift to meet this condition but 


it must needs shift gladly and with a shout, for now at last may educa- 
tion, emancipated from the pressure to produce workers only, legiti- 
mately expand its program so as to develop the creative capacities 
ico Mad: 
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of the pupils for the free use of abundant leisure. Art, music, dancing, 
handicraft, homemaking, and social science are no longer frills and 
fads, but central in the curriculum of the school of tomorrow. We 


shall educate not for work primarily, though this we shall not neglect, 
creative play—the use of one's abilities in the 


production of beauty, and the quest for knowledge and the untram- 
meled pursuit of the good—this is our main job as human beings. And 
to learn how to spend ourselves in the remaking of our world into a 
realm of beauty and an instrument of happiness to all is the great 


task which now confronts us. 


but for play. For free 


229, Educational Consequences of Two Conceptions of 
Industry 


Let me now point out some of the particular educational differences 


which will be made according as one or other idea of industry in 
education prevails. In the first place, as to administration, those who 
wish, whether they wish it knowingly or unknowingly, an education 
which will enable employees to fit better into the existing economic 
scheme will strive for a dual or divided system of administration. That 
is to sav, they will attempt to have a separate system of funds, of super- 
visory authorities, and, as far as possible, of schools to carry on in- 
dustrial education. If they don't go so far as this, they will at 
arp on the difference between a liberal or cultural 
education, and will endeavor to narrow the latter 
f industrial skill which will enable the future 
, into the subordinate ranks of the industrial 


least constantly h 
and a money-earning 
down to those forms o 
workers to fall docilely 
army. 


In the second place, the conception that the primary object of in- 


dustrial education is merely to prepare more skilled workers for the 
present system, instead of developing human beings who are equipped 
to YeconstiWet that scheme, will strive to identify it with trade educa- 
tion—that is, with training for certain specific callings. It assumes that 
the needs of industrial education are met if girls are trained to be 
skilled in millinery, cooking and garment-making, and boys to be 


plumbers, electric wirers, etc - -- . di 
In the third place, the curriculum on this narrow trade plan wi 
neglect as useless for its ends the topics 1n history E : 
make future workers aware of their rightful claims as citizens in a 
democracy, alert to the fact that the present economic struggle is but 

> 


and civics which 
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the present-day phase taken by the age-long battle for human liberties. 
So far as it takes in civic and social studies at all, it will emphasize 
those things which emphasize duties to the established order and a 
blind patriotism which accounts it a great privilege to defend things in 
which the workers themselves have little or no share. The studies which 
fit the individual for the reasonable enjoyment of leisure time, 
develop good taste in reading and appreciation of the 
passed over as good for those who belong by wealth to the 
but quite useless in the training of skilled employees. 

In the fourth place, so far as the method 
is concerned, it will emphasize 
in our present System. 
under the direction of 
that the,limits of time 
that there is no room 


which 
arts, will be 
leisure class, 


and spirit of its work 
all that is most routine and automatic 
Drill to secure skill in the performance of tasks 
others will be its chief reliance. It will insist 
and pressure for immedi 
for understanding the sc 
ciples or the social bearings of what is done. Sy 
tion would develop personal intelligence 
intellectual ambition and initiative which might be fatal to content- 
ment in routine subordinate clerical and shop jobs. 

Finally, so far as such a training concerns itself with what is called 
vocational guidance, it will conceive guidance as a method of placement 
—a method of finding jobs, It will measure its achievements by the 
number of children taking out working papers for whom it succeeds 
in finding places, instead of by the number whom it succeeds in k 
ing in school till they become equipped to seek and find their 
congenial occupations, 

; The other idea of industrial education aims at preparing every 
individual to render Service of a useful sort to the community, while 
at the same time it equips him to secure by hi 
place his natural capacities fit him for, 


- Instead of trying 


ate results are so great 
ientific facts and. prin- 
ich an enlarged educa- 
and thereby develop also an 
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leaders of “society.” 
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y that the traditional 
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not of a routine or automatic type. It will rather utilize active and 
manual pursuits as the means of developing constructive, inventive 
and creative power of mind. It will select the materials and the tech- 
nique of the trades not for the sake of producing skilled workers for 
hire in definite trades, but for the sake of securing industrial intelli- 
gence—a knowledge of the conditions and processes of present manu- 
facturing, transportation and commerce so that the individual may be 
able to make his own choices and his own adjustments, and be master, 
so far as in him lies, of his own economic fate. It will be recognized 
that, for this purpose, a broad acquaintance with science and skill in 
control of materials and processes is more important 
than skill in trade operations. It will remember that the future em- 
ployee is a consumer as well as a producer, that the whole tendency of 
so far as it is intelligent and wholesome, is to an increase of 
the hours of leisure, and that an education which does nothing to 
enable individuals to consume wisely and to utilize leisure wisely is a 
fraud on democracy. So far as method is concerned, such a conception 
of industrial education will prize freedom more than docility; initiative 
more than automatic skills; insight and understanding more than 
capacity to recite lessons or to execute tasks under the direction of 


others. 


the laboratory 


society, 


224. Opportunity and the Point of Diminishing Returns 


ain tests, however, which may be used in discovering 
pproaching the point of diminishing returns in 
so far as its economic effects are 


There are cert 
whether a nation is a 
extending educational opportunity, 


concerned. TE i n 
One test would be the development of a situation where additional 


schooling would no longer tend to reduce extremes in income. This 
es o n H P sexe H 

would Wien that differences in incomes of workers were due to dif- 
ferences in capacity and diligence, rather than to differences in educa- 


tional opportunity. When all persons are given the same opportunity 
to obtain the schoo 


ling and training essential to occupational ef- 
ficiency, then differences in earni 
opportunity. Under conditions ex 


ngs are not accentuated by unequal 
equal educational opportunity do 


isting in the United States at present 

cs not exist. All persons do not have 
the same opportunity to capitalize their talents. Therefore we should 
continue to expand educational opportunity until differences in 
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earnings of individuals due to the factor of scarcity gini in 
certain callings, except as this scarcity is an outcome of differences ES 
capacity and diligence, have been greatly modified. One role of ec y 
cation in a democracy is to remove factors, other than those named 
above, which result in differences in income. 


225. Education Under Individualistic and Collectivistic 
Economies 


What are the old and now discredited principles 

The economic life has thus far been buil 
Production takes place in the hope of securing a profit and only when 
this hope is realized. Now it may be true that profits indicate social 
approval. Yet it cannot be claimed that profits 
of social usefulness. But the individual is not cor 
sole aim is profits and thus the entire economic li 
isolated individual interests at the center. 

This economic importance of the indiv 
tected by law, was rationalized by the th 
success of the individual would ultimately 
to society. This theory, based upon a deep faith in the efficient and 
automatic operation of natural forces, therefore placed man, the in- 
dividual, in the center of the stage. Private initiative, rugged in- 
dividualism, free and effective competition, these were the catchwords 


of our economic thinking. To give Stability to this Structure, the 
laws were drawn to protect, above all, the rights of the individual. The 
unquestioned right to freedom of activity, except when obvious and 
unreasonable or unfair injury to others resulted fron 
was guaranteed by constitutions and statutes, 

Translated into political terms, this high value placed upon the in- 
dividual formed the basis of our democratic institutions. Selected by 
the simple process of counting hands, those who were to lead the 
nations and to direct their policies were drawn from th 
entrusted with powers requiring great knowledge 
public faith rested entirely 


upon the assum 
given the Opportunity could readily acqui 
vision. 


and forces? 
t around the profit motive. 


are a correct measure 
neerned with this. His 
fe has been built with 


idual, recognized and pro- 
cory that the welfare and 
result in the greatest benefit 


n this activity, 


€ mass and 
and insight, And 
ption that any 


one once 
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knowledge and 
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More and more, edu 
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pression—has become the ideal, and educational method has been ad- 
susted to this ideal. Not outside authority, not objective necessity, but 
the individual's interests and desires are given greatest weight. Pupil 
initiative, not teacher planning, freedom of choice rather than adult 
needs, more and more control the learning process. 


* * * 


Out of the old, the new is born. 

What world, economic and cultural, will be built by those nations 
which have turned away from the old? The new economic nationalism 
calls for a national life run along more efficient lines, directed not by 
amateurs, but by experts, and motivated not by the profits to be 
secured by individuals, but by social needs, by the welfare of the 


national group. 


If the profit motive is no longer to be regarded as the reliable guide 
for economic action, a new guide must be substituted. No longer self- 


seeking, but social usefulness becomes the criterion. But this means 
that some authority other than the individual must be established to 
determine the social usefulness of his activities. Now in principle it 
makes little difference whether this authority is the authority of an 
absolute ruler or dictator or whether it is constituted by the cooperative 
machinery of the group to which the individual belongs. In both cases 


an authority outside the individual dictates and becomes the channel 


through which the social will ex] 
The new economic nationalism 


»resses itself. 
implies, therefore, a planned econo- 
my, and a planned economy is impossible unless we change our 
economic motives from self-seeking to social service. Private capital 
will find its justification in the contribution which it makes to social 
well-being. But this means that the individual is no longer monarch 
in his own domain. He produces, invests, sells, and buys, not in the 
process of experimentation and only in the hope of profits, but prine 
pally, if not entirely. according to the national plan. He vill no ini cam 
build new skyscrapers which will make surrounding buildings obsolete 
before their time and will place additional traffic burdens upon an 
already over-taxed transportation system—the Empire State Building 
stands as the most impressive single monument of the old, a monument 
to the uncontrolled, undirected, antisocial profit motive. 

The legal concepts will change accordingly. Already vi vod 
nize in this country a willingness on the part of the courts ta inter pré 
the New Deat in its various legal forms in terms of the new concepts. 
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In Germany and Italy where the process of reorganization is more . 
advanced, we hear no more of the "rights of man," but a good deal 
about the “duties of man." ] 

Obviously, we shall have to change our form of government. This 
does not mean that we shall have to abandon the democratic form of 
government altogether. But in the words of President Roosevelt, “The 
real truth of the matter is that for a number of years in our country 
the machinery of democracy had failed to function.” The answer to 
this can only be a reorganization of our government and a method of 
selecting those who will direct its affairs, in which votes will not merely 
be counted, but weighed. 

In the face of such fundamental changes in our economic, legal, 
and political concepts, the task of the educational system will be dif- 


ferent from any thus far imposed. It will require 
emphasis. 


an entirely different 


Now understand me well. I am not passing judgment. I 
advocating any economic or social system, neither am I presuming to 
advise you as to your duties as teachers, T am merely 
current happenings and trends and to interpret then 
In other words, I am just thinking aloud—I am no 
gram. It seems to me that, when preparing children to fit into the new 
world, we shall have to reexamine our old principles. And I should 
not be surprised if we discovered that the emphasis upon the develop- 
ing of personality does not seem to fit into the picture, 

The subjective approach 
the world was a free-for- 


am not 


trying to examine 
a in my own way. 
t outlining a pro- 


to education was perhaps justified when 


all arena in which almost limitless opportuni- 


ties for self-expression in terms of €conomic activity existed. The new 


world will have an entirely new set 


S, but one's duty to soci 
i ma prepare the pupils primarily 
for coordinated activity within the national group. The first demand 
will be to have the children taught to w 
tiously and accurately in the face of the d 

Not child interest but social necessity 
fundamental activities which —each requiring 
t. It shall be the 


hom and to how many 
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may well come to be regarded in years to come as the Empire State 
Buildings of education. 


* * * 


The practical reason why the demand for a planned national 
economy has arisen is that the period of unlimited economic expansion 
is probably at an end. The geographic frontiers are gone, but so are 
probably most of the industrial frontiers. We may expect new in- 
ventions, but in all probability the changes to come will be largely in 
the nature of learning to do better things we are already doing. We 
have conquered the air, have annihilated distance, we may build faster 
autos, and of different design, but we already possess means of 
mechanical locomotion. 

Our system of education thus far has assumed the existence of un- 
limited and ever-expanding possibilities, and the potential capacity of 
each individual to reach the top. We are now discovering that there 
is little if any room at the top—that most of the room is at the bottom 


of the social scale. We have thus far interpreted equality of op- 
, and have thus made a fetish 


argest possible number. 
period of so-called pros- 


portunity to mean opportunities for all 
of giving educational opportunities to the | 


Like the bulbous growth of business in our s 
perity, the inflated numbers in our institutions of learning have been 
] 


regarded as the surest indication of the nation's prearmessi But we 
can't all be lawyers or doctors, we can't all hold whitecollar. jobs, 
and in a society in which men are valued not for their acquisitive 
abilities, but for their contribution to the common welfare, a good 
carpenter will be as much respected as a good bookkeeper. r 
If we have had uncontrolled overproduction in industry, education 
has no less been lacking in self-restraint. More and more copying the 
methods of big business, our educational system ds quis d infected 
with the virus of mass production and overburdened with administra- 
tive overhead, until many of our universities are no longer free com- 
panies of scholars, but high-pressure factories OF learning; unner que 
autocratic rule of super-executives. We have sought salvation in 
system and in greater and greater output. . : alis 
If social usefulness becomes the criterion of capital and labor ali 5 
labor; work of all kinds, acquires new dignity and meaning. No work 
is shameful except slipshod work, ane me mic Se he 
socially useful which, through undirected mM d ills ET 
ranks of one group of occupations to overflowing, whi e unfitting E 
children for the making of a social contribution in less spectacular 


pursuits. SL UE a 
Yin the mew world self-discipline, or discipline enforced from the 
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outside, will restrain business activity within socially profitable limits. 
Education will be similarly put under restraint. . "A 

It will probably express itself in a much greater differentiation in 
training than we have thus far known. It will probably mean a very 
careful selection of candidates for various pursuits, while admission 
to the training for the various occupations will be largely controlled 
on the basis of nation-wide employment statistics . . . 


226. The “Get-by” Attitude in School 


Another tendency of American education will need correction if the 
schools are adequately to aid society in its adjustment to the machine- 
slave civilization. The "profit motive" will, of necessity, be greatly 
modified, and the present is a good time to re-emphasize ideals of fine 
workmanship as a driving force in human achievement. It happens, 
however, that both educational theory and school practice in this 
country have increasingly belittled this ideal during the past two 
decades. Our dominant educational theory is based upon the philoso- 
phy of pragmatism. What works Passing well is not necessarily good 
but what works well enough is good enough. The “get-by” attitude 
is distinctly encouraged in many American schools. How good should 
a pupil's handwriting be? As good as he can make it? By no means. It 
should be good enough to “get by,” that is to meet a standard on one 


of the handwriting "scales"—a standard that is recognized as “good 
enough” for most is di 


fatal to idea 


227. Educational Options for 


In times past a conflict in t 
usually existed between the e 
life. The gaining of a livelih 
in common with the more [ 
been looked upon as evil 
volving drudgery and the 
o iss 
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unfavorable connotation which this short word carries is clearly sug- 
gested by the fact that the three words offered by Webster as synonyms 
of work are labor, toil, and drudgery. 

This attitude toward work goes far back into antiquity. In the 
third chapter of the first book of the Hebrew sacred scripture it finds 
perfect expression. “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread”; 
so runs the ancient curse laid upon man as he was driven from para- 
dise. Here is a most interesting and illuminating effort on the part of 
man to account for the fact that work is well-nigh universally a dis- 
agreeable experience. The necessity of work is clearly looked upon as 
a great misfortune, that can be explained only in terms of divine 
wrath. It is regarded as punishment for some early transgression of the 
race. And interestingly enough one of the most powerful dogmas of 
the Christian Church postulates the return of a purified race to a 
paradise from which all toil is banished, and in which the redeemed 
enjoy eternal rest. The hard conditions of life through which the race 
has passed, rather than any inherent quality of work, is reflected in 
this tradition. While the lot of the masses of the people has usually 
included much drudgery, many occupations in every age have further- 
ed the growth of personality. These callings the privileged and 
fortunate classes have ever sought to monopolize for themselves and 
their children; and not improbably these favored groups have had 
much to do with the perpetuation, if not with the origin, of the 
tradition which they rigorously and even conscientiously apply to 
other classes, that man is condemned to degrading toil because of 


ancestral sins. 
* * 


For the purpose of meeting this situation two divergent proposals 


have appeared in the Great Society. The one we may style the doctrine 
of leisure, the other the doctrine of work. Those who adhere to the 
former doctrine are many and are found in positions of power and 
influence. Perhaps rationalizing their own desires that the present 
industrial system will remain substantially as it is, they assume that 
this tendency toward the degradation of labor is an inevitable iie 
quence ol mechanical invention, and suggest thet the only salvation 
of the common man is to be found in shorter hours of labor and a 
compensating leisure lile. They would deny to him the gerimus 
expressing himself in his work, but would be willing to pay alse 
for it. They would insist that he sell his birthright for as ox ygi ^a 

bowl of pottage. This view implies no fundamental social c an n 
recognizes as final the apparently inexorable logic of the industria 


revolution. 
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The other doctrine would seek salvation through work rather than 
leisure, and consequently implies a radical reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic order. The champions of this view maintain that, if we care to 
give to the problem the time and energy and the heart and mind which 
are so freely given to the increase of profits, the economic life can be 
so reorganized as to foster the growth of personality. Their argument 
assumes the following form. In modern industry, with its inventions 
and its countless applications of science, this elevation of work is most 
easily possible. The very diversity of the economic life should make 
possible a cultivation of individual aptitude, capacity, and interest not 
conceivable in the past. In a more primitive age it would have been 
dificult to make of industry a great educational enterprise, for the 
foundations upon which it rested were little understood. In that day 


there was some basis in necessity for the interpretation given in the 


third chapter of Genesis, but the conditions of life to-day make possible 


greatly changed. 
ox of civilization 
purpose of main- 
the spiritual life. 
rough mechanical 
ature and compel 
human life. The 


€conomic order in its concern 
disregard for the lives of the 
ndermine its own foundations. 


n be wholly eliminated from 
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and social impulses. In a word, even the simplest of callings can be 
made to take on complexity and meaning to the degree that its rela- 
tions to the rest of life are appreciated. 


228, Educational Significance of Work 


Industry is to-day our only real school of experience, drawing on the 
most potent motives of life for the learning and pursuing of the activi- 
ties which constitute the industry. A large proportion of all the workers 
are minors in their most formative years. What are they learning in 
this school? The futility of effort, the discouragement of defeat, the 
cynicism which is bred by the hypocrisy of those in power, the hope- 
lessness that foresees inevitable unemployment at forty or fifty, the 
indigence of dependence—the concrete attitudes which we lightly refer 
to as “social unrest.” Is there no remedy for such a condition? There is 
one, and that is to recover for work its educational and cultural sig- 
nificance, stripping it of its sordid absorption in mere things and mere 


rewards, and so organizing it that children may have their happy place 
it down to the point where over- 


in it. This would mean slowing ! 
production would not result from the employment of half the people 
half the time. And this in turn would mean the translation of profits 


into earnings. Better a technically less perfect industrial scheme than 
one which destroys itself because of its single-minded devotion to 


financial gain. 


229. Labor as Core of Communist School 


In the case of the Soviet Republic... the question of enlisting the 
widest masses of the people in the work of cultural and economic con- 
struction is a question of life and death. Consequently before leaving 
School the child must receive a clear understanding, in theory and 
practice of how to build a state for those who labor. “The unified 
school therefore places the labor of the people at the center of its 
attention, This basic theme penetrates the program of the school in 
all of its stages, and the approach to labor is not from the point of 
view of a specialist but rather from the point of view of a builder of 
a new life who regardless of his profession must have a clear compre- 
228. Hugh areia Character in Human Relations. New York: Charles 
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hension of the relations and interdependences of the various forms 
E 1 + ” 
of labor. Such a comprehension we call general education. 


* * * 


The reader should be reminded at this point of the tremendous 
social and political role of labor in the school. To us this labor oe 
not mean “labor processes,” nor “self-service,” nor school work- 
shops,” but the central axis of the entire school. As long as labor 
locked upon as something utilitarian or valuable from the point o 
view of motor training we shall not have a school which merits the 
name of socialistic or communistic. Our pupil must feel himself a 
member of and a worker in a laboring society; and the attainment 
of this result marks the first Step toward an understanding of the 


interests of the proletariat and of the mutual struggle for the social 
revolution. Some lour or five hours a week in 


will achieve nothing in this direction. What 


concentration about this axis, an organic integration of labor with 
the scientific, artistic, and social work of the school. Corresponding 
organizational norms are also necessary to the fulfillment of the given 
aim... 


a manual training class 
is needed is an ideological 
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231. Individual and Group Competition 


Is competition wholly bad and is it going to dis 
from these new schools: The old forms of competi 
marks, and prizes do produce activity from some 
mom 
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competition is efficient as a motive force to a certain extent cannot be 
denied, nor that there are dangers in depending too uncritically on 
the spirit of cooperation. That cooperation is preferable morally is 
accepted by anyone who prelers love to hate; the man you work with 
in real sympathy is your brother; the man you work against is your 
enemy. It is also generally more economical to make use of everybody's 
work fitted into a pattern, than, as so often happens in a competition, 
to use the best or even merely the cheapest labour, while the efforts 
of the rest are scrapped. But men and women, and children particu- 
larly, do find a satisfaction in beating their neighbours in a race, as 
well as in working with them in a common activity; the older type of 
educationalist had some justification for his dependence on competi- 
tion though he drove it to death. In relegating the competitive motive 
to the second place, there is no need to aim at its complete suppression; 
the Russians have a very practical solution to the problem in Soviet 
society, whereby competition is made a group matter; socialist com- 
petition means that type that occurs between two groups, two factories, 
farms, or schools, for instance, to see who can first complete their por- 
tion of a planned cooperative enterprise oot A" 

If cooperation is to be the main motive of activity in socialist schools, 
we must consider certain dangers in that motive, for, like every other 
good thing, it is not wholly good and may be applied to bad ends. The 
dangers are at once apparent when it is remembered that the fascist 
State is a corporate one, which is proof enough that the spirit of coop- 
eration can be used for widely different ends. What better example is 
there of cooperation than a battleship or a well-disciplined army? The 
capitalist can use the cooperative spirit and the socialist the competi- 
tive, These are ultimately motives, not aims; the ends which they are 


used to achieve decide their ultimate value... 


232. The School as Bulwark of Private Property 

I believe that the greatest security which is thrown about the “pe 
tution of property lies not in the laws and constitutions Ru F 
our national and state capitals but in the laws which the teachers i 
America are enacting in the hearts and minds of the ied genera- 
tion every day and weck and year; those laws that are caught up in 


the emotions, that get fixed in the imagination and ideals of a eer 
, ni z è : 

which make them respect the property of anoles in gessit 1 

other may respect their property. I have not a drop of con c 
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blood in my veins. I believe that the institution of individual and 
corporate property, the right to have and to hold, lies at the very basis 
of the character and the happiness of the individual, the home and 
the community. I know that much of grief and bitterness comes from 
its abuse, but it seems that no great institution exists without some 
attendant harm. But the greatest security that comes to the institution 


of private and corporate property resides in the right education of all 
the youth of the nation... 


14 


Education and Socio-Economic 
Class Structure 


Directive questions to bear in mind when selecting the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


] expectation of children be measured by the socio- 
economic status of their parents? Should economic opportunities to gain 
an education be proportioned to children's talents regardless of their 
family origins? Can current educational injustices be cured as long as 


society remains capitalistic? 
2. Are ill effects to be feared from educating a person beyond his social 


class or economic expectations? " 
Is it possible for the public school to be neutral or equitable in trying to 
serve at one and the same time the class interests of the proletariat and 


of the bourgeoisie? 

4. Should the dominant curricu 
working class or on that of a cl 
and cons of either position? 


1. Should the educationa 


E: 


lum pattern be based on the culture of the 
ass maintained in leisure? What are the pros 


5. With what class should teachers cast their lot? Should teachers organize 
l lines or along lines of economic class 


along academic and professiona 
interest? Should they advocate the class struggle for the solution of social 


problems? 


Le 


233. Justification of Tax for Public Schools 


... Hereditary distinctions of rank are sufficiently odious; but that 
which is founded on poverty is infinitely more so. Such a law should be 
entitled ‘An act for branding and marking the poor, so that they may 
be known from the rich and proud. Many complain of this tax, not 


233. Thaddeus Stevens, speech in behalf of the Pennsylvania free school act 
of 1854, reproduced in United States Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 
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se much on accourt of its amount, as because it is for the benefit of 
cthers and not themse!ves. This is a mistake; it is for their own bene- 
fit, inasmuch as it perpetuates the Government and insures the due 
administration of the laws under which they live, and by which their 
lives and property are protected. Why do they not urge the same objec- 
tion against all other taxes? The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer pays 
a heavy county tax to support criminal courts, build jails, and pay 
sheriffs and jail keepers, and yet probably he never has, and never vill 
have, any direct personal use of either. He never gets the worth of his 
money by being tried for a crime before the court, by being allowed 
the privilege of the jail on conviction, or receiving an equivalent from 
the sheriff or his hangman officers! He cheerfully pays the tax which 
is necessary to support and punish convicts, but loudly complains of 
that which goes to prevent his fellow-being from becoming a criminal, 
and to obviate the necessity of those humiliating institutions. 

This law is often objected to, because its benefits are shared by the 
children of the profligate spendthrift equally with those of the most 
industrious and economical habits. It ought to be remembered that 
the benefit is bestowed, not upon the erring parents, but the innocent 
children. Carry out this objection and you punish children for the 
crimes or misfortunes of their parents. You virtually establish cases 
and grades founded on no merit of the particular generation, but on 


the demerits of their ancestors; an aristocracy of the most odious and 
insolent kind—the aristocracy of wealth and pride. 


234. Educational Opportunity under Aristocracy 
and Plutocracy 

The system of distribution determines the division of 
into classes, and wherever there are classes, different classes will receive 
different kinds of education. In a capitalist society, wage-earners get 
least education, and those who aim at entering a learned profession 
get most, while an intermediate amount is considered suitable for 
those who are going to be “gentlemen” or business men. As a general 
tule, a boy or girl bel cial class as his or her parents. 
But those w eptional ability can rise from 
ional class. By this means, in 


the community 
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society differs from an aristocratic one; that is one reason why revclu- 
tions are less apt to occur under plutocracies than under aristocracies. 


235. Benefit cf a Leisure Class to Education 


Every civilization requires a certain amount of economic burden to 
steady it; a leisure class is as necessary as are the various industrial 
classes. This leisure class, however, must be a working and not an 
idling class. Every leisure class is always perilously near its own destruc- 
tion. The true leisure class is a reservoir, often a well-spring, of true 
culture. It makes scholarship possible. It protects ethics. It standardizes 
morals. It reflects, criticizes, evaluates, appreciates, and encourages 
whatever is good in the world. It knows sympathy and has time and 
disposition to manifest the graces of social and personal life. It works, 
though indeed it may work upon things at present invisible. Many an 
economic parasite is a moral or cultural paragon: many such a parasite 
has built for the economic life of future society. 

This is a hard doctrine, resented in many quarters, resented by 
nearly every economic worker who hears it and has time to think of 
it. Because of their resentment against those who may give their whole 
life to leisure, there is a defensive and reactionary disposition in cer- 
tain quarters to declare that economic laborers shall have no leisure 
at all. But this conclusion is distinctly a non sequitur. The familiar 
notion of such as Tolstoi, that in an ideal society all will work as 
producers of economic goods or as servants of such producers part of 
the time, and have leisure for the rest, is a merely mechanical view. 
This view ignores one of lities of a civilized society,—its 


the great qua 
power to store up goods, scholarship, traditions, arts, culture, against 
the future. A civilized societ 


y does not live from hand to mouth, no, 
nor by a year at a time; but it 


lives centuries beyond its economic 
working period, as Rome and France lived. If a man may work morn- 
ings and enjoy economic leisure afternoons; if he may work six days 
and rest the seventh; if he may work winters and rest summers or work 
summers and rest winters; if he may support his children in the eco- 
nomic idleness of school-going; if he may, and indeed ought to, lay up 
a store “against the rainy days" of invalidism, old age, accident, and 
the right to trave 


illness: if he can ever earn 0 d 
intellectual and moral improvement; if he has a right te the mere 


society of his fellow men in hours, days, and seasons when neither he 
nor they are bearing the burdens of active labor,—and all these things 
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are part and parcel of civilization,—then of right the man is entitled 
to leisure. The other questions-how he is to be supported in his 
leisure; whether a child may or may not be rightfully or wisely given, 
by inheritance or by other social favor, a leisure that he (or she) has 
not earned; whether the leisure class is 
too luxurious—do not concern us here 
we must recognize the fact that in every civilized society there must 
be some who eat bread in the Sweat of other men's faces; whose obliga- 
tion is to return tenfold to their souls. Education must prepare for the 


noblest social services of leisure, deserved or justified, if not actually 
earned. 


or is not too large, too secure, 
as critics of education... But 


Poor, it matters not by what name the rela- 


and in truth, will 
- But, if education 


ing never did happen, and never can hap- 
and practical body of men should be per- 

or in different classes are essentially 
bor in the same class are essentially 
achusetts have, in some degree, appre- 
ampled prosperity of the State—its com. 
ral intelligence ang virtue—is attribut- 
r less perfect, which all its people have 
ally important—namely, 
hirds of the people are 
Severe a tyranny, in the 
ium ones classes of Europe are bound to in the 


236. Horace Mann, Twelfth Annual 
State Board of Education, in Mary Mann Life and 


Horace B. Fuller, 1868, Vol, 3, pp. 668-670. 
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resist the selfishness of other men. It does better than to disarm the poor 
of their hostility towards the rich: it prevents being poor. Agrarianism 
is the revenge of poverty against wealth. The wanton destruction of 
the property of others—the burning of hay-ricks and corn-ricks, the 
demolition of machinery because it supersedes hand-labor, the sprin- 
Kling of vitriol on rich dresses—is only agrarianism run mad. Education 
prevents both the revenge and the madness. On the other hand, a 
fellow-feeling for one’s class or caste is the common instinct of hearts 
not wholly sunk in selfish regards for person or for family. The spread 
of education, by enlarging the cultivated class or caste, will open a 
wider area over which the social feelings will expand; and, if this 
education should be universal and complete, it would do more than 
all things else to obliterate factitious distinctions in society. 

The main idea set forth in the creeds of some political reformers, 
or revolutionizers, is that some people are poor because others are 
rich. This idea supposes a fixed amount of property in the community, 
which by fraud or force, or arbitrary law, is unequally divided among 
men; and the problem presented for solution is how to transfer a 
portion of this property from those who are supposed to have too 
much to those who feel and know that they have too little. At this 
point, both their theory and their expectation of reform stop. But the 
beneficent power of education would not be exhausted, even though 
it should peaceably abolish all the miseries that spring from the 
co-existence, side by side, of enormous wealth and squalid We It 
has a higher function. Beyond the power - iie d Mes 
has the prerogative of creating new. It is a thou d times n 
tive than fraud, and adds a thousand-fold more to a nation's resources 
than the most successful conquests. Knaves and robbers can obtain 
only what was before possessed by others. But education AE ? 
develops new treasures,—treasures not before possessed or dreamed o 


by any one. 


297. Limitations of Middle-Class Progressive Education 


The weakness of Progressive Education thus lies in the fact sane 
has elaborated no theory of social welfare, unless it be that of de 
or extreme individualism. In this, of course, it is ipe. pi 
viewpoint of the members of the liberal-minded upper midd i. class 
who send their children to the a eset ges d who E 
fairly well-off, who have abandoned the faiths of their fathers, who 


Dare the School Build a New Social Order? New York: 


297. George S. Counts. 
John Day Company, 1932 pp. 7-10- 
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assume an agnostic attitude towards all important questions, who pride 
themselves on their open-mindedness and tolerance, who favor in a 
mild sort of way fairly liberal programs of social reconstruction, who 
are full of good will and humane sentiment, who have vague aspira- 
tions for world peace and human brotherhood, who can be counted 
upon to respond moderately to any appeal made in the name of 
charity, who are genuinely distressed at the sight of unwonted forms 
of cruelty, misery, and suffering, and who perhaps serve to soften some- 
what the bitter clashes of those real forces that govern the world; but 
who, in spite of all their good qualities, have no deep and abiding 
loyalties, possess no convictions for which they would sacrifice over- 
much, would find it hard to live without their 


customary material 
comforts, are rather 


insensitive to the accepted forms of social injustice, 
are content to play the role of interested spectator in the drama of 
human history, refuse to see reality in its harsher and more disagree- 
able forms, rarely move outside the pleasant circles of the class to 
which they belong, and in the day of severe trial will follow the lead 


of the most powerful and respectable forces in society and at the same 
time find good reasons for so doing. 


selves entirely incapable of dealing w 
time—war, Prosperity, or depression. 
mentalists, but with a sharp eye on the main chance. That they can be 


trusted to write our educational theories and 
programs is highly improbable. 


These people have shown them- 
ith any of the great crises of our 
At bottom they are romantic senti- 


shape our educational 


* * 

If Progressive Education is to be genuinely progressive, it must 
emancipate itself from the influence of this class, face squarely and 
courageously every social issue, come to grips with life in all of its 
Stark reality, establish an organic relation with the community, 
develop a realistic and comprehensive theory of welfare, fashion a 
pe dn and challenging vision of human destiny, and become less 
rightened than it is today at the bogies of imposition and indoctrina- 


tion. In a word, Progressive Education cannot place its trust in a child 
centered school. 


* 


238. Education in Open Class Society 

The so-called open class society of the present is a sort of impossible 

compromise based upon fundamental Principles that are self-contra- 

dictory. It assumes equal opportunity for all; but as a matter of fact 
238. Ross L. Finney, 4 Sociological Phil hy a i d 

men Compe, d om "n osophy of Education. New York: The 
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the very class distinctions that furnish its motivation are themselves 
the result of artificial privileges and handicaps arising chiefly out of 
the organization of our economic system. Without discounting the 
reasons for private property and the inheritance thereof, one need be 
no socialist to realize that the children of the prosperous classes have 
opportunities for getting a start in life that the children of the poor 
do not have. Nor need one attribute unemployment and the perennial 
poverty of the unskilled to the profits system and its automatic neces- 
sity for employing just less than all of the available supply of labor, 
to see that the children of that class lack opportunities for getting a 
start in life which are enjoyed by children of the more prosperous 
classes. We subconsciously dread to recognize private property and 
the profits system as artificial social arrangements lest we be forced to 
abandon the sustaining illusion of equal opportunities for all. But 
the fact remains that children—who have done nothing to merit handi- 
caps or deserve privileges—do inherit the successes and defeats of the 
parental generation. Our system is a class system based upon economic 
achievement; but a system in which one’s achievements—except in 
s—are predetermined only in part by innate abilities, 
artificially inherited handicaps and advantages. 
hich the classes are not really open to 
e remnants of caste. It is, therefore, 


exceptional case 
but in part also by 
It is an open class system in w 
all alike. It contains within it the re 
a compromise of inherent contradictions. 


230. Educational Hypocrisy of Privileged Classes 


mmon form of hypocrisy among the privileged classes 
eges are the just payments with which 
1 or meritorious functions. As long as 
ant services as ethically just 


The most co 
is to assume that their privil 
Society rewards specially a : 7 
Soci r Y ial rewards tor impor 
nd cdkey me int (and the reversion of pode ui pecus i 
this principle of unequal rewards suggests es y pus € 
abrogated), it is always possible for social privilege Yon t j 
at least in its own eyes, in terms of the social function wi y a ren x 
If the argument is to be plausible, when used s gama ege 
possess hereditary advantages, it must be agen ieee vn on 
underprivileged classes would not have the ape o ive pde 
same service if given the same opportunity. This d id ed 
ably made by privileged classes. The educational adva ag 


privilege buys, and the opportunities for the exercise of authority 
E. Bei f Man and Immoral Society. New York: Charles 


239. Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral 
Scribner's Sons, 1936. PP- 117-118- 
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which come with privileged social position, develop capacities which 
are easily attributed to innate endowment. The presence of able men 
among the privileged is allowed to obscure the number of instances 
in which hereditary privilege is associated with knavery and incompe- 
tence. On, the other hand it has always been the habit of privileged 
groups to deny the oppressed classes every opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of innate capacities and then to accuse them of lacking what they 
have been denied the right to acquire. The struggle for universal edu- 
cation in the nineteenth century prompted the same kind of arguments 
from the privileged in every country. The poor were incapable of 
enjoying the benefits of education, and if they 
make too good use of it by resistin 
more successfully... 


secured it they would 
g the exactions of their oppressors 


240. Communist Indictment of Middle-Class Control of 
Schools 


The development of machine production has decreased the signifi- 
cance of the workers’ trade knowledge; by successfully substituting 
mechanical for hand power the machine has rendered obsolescent 
many vocational skills. Man consequently has become an appendage 
to the machine, and is no longer the master of the machine as he was 
in the days of the reign of handicraft. In many cases all that is required 
of the worker is the execution of simple manipulations whose signifi- 


cance for the most part he does not understand; his only need is for 
elementary literacy, for the ability to read an 
geoisie therefore have quite natur 
most insignificant crumbs of ed 


admits that he represents 
and everywhere the reference 
ty as a whole, and so on... 


higher schools these apolo- 
240. Albert P. Pinkevitch, The New Education in the Sovi 
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gists of capitalism were more or less sincere. Only rarely did representa- 
tives of the people reach these institutions, and for the most part the 
few who did get this far broke every tie that bound them to their own 
class. The student population of the secondary schools and the univer- 
sities was composed almost entirely of children of the bourgeoisie, the 
intelligentzia, the clergy, and the nobility. After receiving the benefits 
of the higher education they with few exceptions served jealously the 


interests of their class. 


241. School and Politics in the Bourgeois State 


The more cultured the bourgeois state, the more subtly did it lie when 


it declared that the school could stand above politics and serve society 
As a matter of fact, the school was turned into nothing 


but an instrument of the class rule of the bourgeoisie. Its purpose was 
to supply the capitalists with obedient lackeys and intelligent workers 
... We publicly declare that education divorced from life and politics 


is a lie and hypocrisy. 


as a whole. 


242. Impossibility of an Impartial State 


The liberal educator's implicit conception of the nature of our existing 
state and its role and function in the social process provides us with 


further proof that he does not conceive of the structure of American 
society as a class structure. His conception of our state is typically 
liberal, He assumes that our state isa neutral entity, an independent 
entity. It has no interests of its own; its aim is to serve every individual 
Without discrimination or prejudice. It is the instrument of each indi- 
vidual, by which he protects his rights and interests; it is not, as the 
Marxist sees it, a class instrument, but the instrument of any group or 
collection of individuals which can make itself into a majority; and 
every individual is free to become a part of that majority. It stands 
above the rights of any single individual or group. Its function is not 
that of defending the rights and interests of any iade eet id 
group as against the interests of any other single in ivi dai or group; 
and its role is that of arbiter and judge whenever conflict arises. 


* * e 
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Clearly, such a conception of the state does not take account ofa 
class-structured society. A neutral and impartial state, in the mind of 
the Marxist, is imaginable and possible only in a non-class-structured 
society in which the basic interests, rights and powers of all individuals 
are relatively mutual. He does not view it as conceivable in a class- 
structured society. In such a society, the Marxist claims, the state 
cannot be impartial and unbiased in its distribution of rights and 
powers to both classes. For in a class society 
tied class are in irreconcilable conflict w 
and, assuming the state's responsibility 


becomes impossible for the state to function impartially. How can the 
state in such a society, asks the Marxist, protect the opposing interests 
of both classes? How can the state be true to its ow 
protection of property rights, 
ests of the propertyless? 


the interests of the proper- 
ith those of the propertyless 
to protect property rights, it 


n basic function, the 
and, at the same time, protect the inter- 


243. Educational Limitations of a Dominant Social Class 
The laboring classes are becoming 
nomic order in which they 
are the objects of exploit 
power which comes from 


interested in the social and eco- 
live and work; they are convinced that they 
ation by the favored classes; they desire the 
clear insight into the forces which surround 
them; and they do not trust the instruction which society provides for 
them through schools controlled by boards of education composed, for 


the most part, of persons representing the employers’ point of view. 
In no other Way can the establishmen 


t and support of schools of their 
own on the part of organized labor be understood. "Throughout the 
history of labor’s Struggle for freedom this fear of an education pro- 
'ored classes has found continuous expression... 


* * * 


The argument may be ady though 
drawn from a restricted class, will, because of the superior educational 
a narrow loyalty 
Ucational policies in terms of the 
at this were so, but there is little 
Support it. The rare individual will 
r the best interests of all classes, but 


1 et by his own experience. The best of 
us are warped and biased by the very processes of living 

- George S. Counts, T, 

University of Chicago Pres: 


he Social Composition of Boards of Education. Chicago: 
5. 1927, pp. 87-92. 
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In shaping educational policy, the peculiar limitations of any domi- 
nant social class should be noted. Whether that class is a priesthood, 
a holy order, a military ‘aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, or the prole- 
tariat matters not. They all suffer from the same affliction. A domi- 
nant class is a privileged class, a class that is favored by the existing 
social arrangement. It therefore tends to be conservative, to exaggerate 
the merits of the prevailing order, and to fear any agitation favoring 
fundamental changes in the social structure. It represents the past 
rather than the future; its creative period lies in a preceding age: 


its genius has already found expression. As a consequence, it is content 


to enjoy and conserve the fruits of its period of struggle. On the other 


hand, the forces which represent the future, the forces which will 
fashion the civilization of tomorrow, are not now in the seats of power. 
In fact, just what these forces are can scarcely be discerned with surety 
even by the wisest of men, for they exist today only in embryo. They 
consequently do not appear significant, and they are significant only 
in potentiality. The latent strength of any social movement is not to 
be measured by its present vitality nor by any mark of identification. 
History tells us that the dominant forces of any age rarely extend the 
hand of welcome to their successors. To the degree, therefore, that 
the school is under the control of these forces, however benevolent 
are that its face will be turned toward 


they may appear, the chances 
and conservative rather than 


the past. Its function will be defensive 
creative and progressive. 


244. Teachers Should Avoid Narrow Class Consciousness 
The answer to the question as to whether or not unionism is desir- 
able must be found in the motives that prompt teachers to join any 


group, whether it be a union, a fraternity or a federation. To the 
extent that such groupings are prompted primarily by selfish interests, 
s and concepts of economic and 


and are based upon class appeal s 
national life that run counter to those for which our government 
stands, such groups, whether you call them by one name or another, 


are vicious and undemocratic. We cannot ignore the bald fact that the 
schools of a democracy are the schools of the whole people, and not 
the schools of a particular class. Moreover, let me affirm with great 
emphasis that nothing can be more detrimental to our schools than 
the assumption that the classroom teachers constitute a laboring class, 
a sort of intellectual proletariat who differ both in kind and degree 


pua c. . 
244. William L. Ettinger, “Democratized School 
Society, 12:267, October 1920. 
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from supervisors and administrators who, by analogy, ae — m R 
sort of pedagogical capitalistic class, constituting the sworn opp. > ‘a 
of the teachers with whom they live and labor day by day, and Fo 

whose ranks they are chosen. Any appeal to gross prejudices or to 
narrow class consciousness, whether labelled unionism or what not, 
contains the germs common to anarchism or bolshevism. A teachers 
union and the general union movement among teachers are just as 
good or just as evil as teachers make them. It is therefore the bounden 
duty of teachers in such organizations to be active to prevent the use 
of such groups for personal, political, or professional exploitation, 
and, above all, to maintain and promote those fine conceptions of 


service to our children and to our city which have always distinguished 
the teaching profession. 


245. Social Amelioration through Education, Not 
Class Strugele 


I find myself confused by the articles that have appeared... urging 
that educators adopt the class concept as their intellectual guide and 
practical dynamic. I do not know just what is meant by the class con- 
cept; what its implications are, intellectual and practical. The argu- 
ments, when boiled down, seem to amount to the following: 

A radical reconstruction of the existing social order is demanded. 
The needed reconstruction is opposed by the powerful class now in 
control of social affairs, whose property, power, and prestige are 
threatened by the reconstruction that is required. On the other side 
are the workers who suffer in countless ways from the present social 
order and who will be the gainers in security, freedom 
tunity, by basic change. Teachers are workers 
interest is with fellow-workers. Moreover. 
social conscience should lead them to s 


belong on that side of the 
Now 


; and oppor- 
and their own class 
social consciousness and 
ide with the workers; they 
at is going on. 
I do not see ‘the bearing of these 
are admitted, upon the conclusion drawn; 
355 struggle is the one which will 
1 i d practical direction they need. In 
fact, this conclusion seems to me to be of the nature of a non-sequitur. 
quitur except upon the basis of an 
emise, made explicit, would be to the 


in facts, namely, those of class struggle, 
245. John Dewey, “Class Struggle and the Democratic Way, 
2:241-242, May 1936. g 
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un-expressed premise. This pr 


effect that recognition of certa 
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is sufficient to give direction to the thinking and activity that are to be 
brought to bear upon the facts. I can see that the empirical facts, as 
far as they are admitted to be facts, constitute a most serious problem. 
I do not see how the terms of a social problem are identical with the 
method of its solution, certainly not with a solution by any experi- 
mental method. I do not see how they constitute the leading ideas 
that will give direction to the efforts of educators. To know the empiri- 
cal facts is one condition of experimental method; but the question 
of what to do about the facts and how to do it is another matter. 

When the importance of the concept of class and class war is urged 
by those who have no use for the experimental point of view, I do 
not experience the confusion I have spoken of. For example, I do 
not find the gap I have mentioned in the position of communists of the 
current Marxist-Leninist type. For their premise is that class struggle 
is and always has been the source of social change; that class struggle 
by means of the forces of material productivity conditions the nature, 
the rise, and the fall of all social and cultural institutions; that at 
present the war is between the capitalist bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat; that the irrepressible conflict now going on will finally break 
out into overt civil war; that the end of the struggle will be the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as the means of final transition to a classless 
society. There is no ambiguity in this view. It is clear-cut and simple, 
for it rests upon the assumption that the class struggle determines of 
itself the course of events and their issue, either automatically or else 
because a sufficient number of persons become aware of the class 
struggle and become class conscious. | i 3 

If this is the point of view of those who urge upon ed ucators the 
importance of the class concept, it is free from the confusion to which 
I have referred. But such does not seem to be the case... i. 

The further difference that follows is of even greater significance. 
It concerns the nature of the educational process. If the essential facts 
are all in, and if these facts in and of themselves pasce nature of 
educational policy, then, when the essential facts are ee to be Ee 
of class struggle, it follows that education pena s ya ber o 
inculcation—in short, of agitation and propagan a. but nb at least 
GE tos who trfeh importance of the class pa o not seem 
to draw this conclusion. Yet what is the pos i theses ps. Fs 
a determining factor in educational procedure unless it is to have suc 
a controlling influence on the latter that education becomes a specia 
form of consta indoc > And in that case what becomes of the 

: $ i lea merely for freedom to incul- 
plea for freedom in teaching? Is it a p€ rey t freedom. $ 
cate a certain view of society; logically entailing lack of freedom tor 


à 1 ? 
presentation of-other VIEWS: 


trination 
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'The point may be made clearer by supposing that one adopts the 
position implied in the following question of Dr. Childs: ‘Is it not 
highly probable that they (a myriad of interest groups) will merge 
into large classes and that American society ultimately will be divided 
into those who advocate and those who oppose this drastic reconstruc- 
tion?" If one believes that this is likely to happen, what then? Shall 
the educator as an educator endeavor to hasten and intensify the divi- 
sion? And what attitude shall he take toward the problem of how 
drastic social reconstruction is to be effected? Does education have 
anything to do with development of the attitudes and convictions 
that influence the manner of the transition? Putting the question in 
an extreme form, is it the task of educators, because of acceptance of 
the class concept, to intensify a consciousness of class division and 
class war, or is it to help determine the kind of social awareness that 
is to exist so that the transformation may be accomplished, as far as 
possible, by educational means instead of by conflict? What kind 
of classes are we to have, as far as education has 
that matter, whether its influence be light or 
the purpose of effecting the needed social t 
exploited class become conscious that it is an e 
try to gain the physical or ev 
dominant class? From the stan 
the idea that a violent revoluti 
dictatorship by a class is the b 
mation, it is quite possible t 
would tend to hinder the day 
in imagining 
abandoned in 


anything to say on 
great? Is it enough, for 
ransformation, that the 
xploited group and then 
en the political power to become the 
dpoint of those who put their faith in 
on is the solution, and that subsequent 
est or only means to effect the transfor- 
hat this is enough, that anything else 
of reconstruction. But I have difficulty 


any educator taking this point of view unless he has 
advance all faith in education. 


I hope the point of these questions is clear. What does the accep- 
tance of the class Concept mean for 


the work of the educators? I 
cannot but think that the acceptance of a social point of view rather 
than that of a special class has led those who have advocated the class 
concept to ado hold about the place of educa- 
tion in social 


If this is so, it would seem as if this 
int of v 
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brought about and the especial place of educational means among the 


total means... 


The issue of whether educators shall stay out of the process of social 
transformation or shall participate in it is quite another question from 
that of whether their participation shall be controlled by the class 
concept. To see this point seems to me the beginning of clarity of 
thought upon the whole matter. And there need be no fear that honest 
adoption of the democratic idea and criterion will lead to apathy and 
complacency—save in the case of those so intellectually dishonest that 
they would find some evasion in any case. The democratic frame of 
reference is capable of energizing action as well as of directing critical 
reflection and educational thought. 

‘As far as I can see, the ambiguity in the concept of class orientation 
arises from confusing orientation toward a class, the class of workers, 
with orientation by a class interest. One's sympathies ánd, as occasion 
presents itself, one's efforts may well be with workers as against an 
exploiting class. But one's frame of values and one's controlling frame- 
nevertheless be derived from a sense of a compre- 
hensive social interest. As I read the articles to which reference has 
been made, this larger sense is in fact their animating spirit. The 
writers urge teachers to recognize that they too are workers and that 
their function and their success in performing it, are bound up with 
the struggle in which workers are engaged. I am not taking exception 
to this point ol view nor am I urging that teachers should be neu- 
tral"—an impossibility in any case. It is possible to be alert and active 
in the struggle for social reorganization and yet recognize that it is 
social reorganization that is required, and that it must be undertaken 
in the social, rather than a class interest. Because I am persuaded the 
writers recognize that educational means and methods, rather than 
those of Brute force, should play as large a part as possible in bringing 
about the reorganization, I am concerned lest they urge their plea 
from the standpoint ofac han from that of our democratic 


tradition and its methods. 


work of ideas may 


lass rather t 


15 


Public and Private Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. Should the civil state concern itself with education (socialism)? Should 
the state leave education to the attention of other social agencies such as 
the family and the church (laissez-faire?) Or can education be managed 


without any civil state (anarchy)? According to what principle do you 
decide? 


Y 


Up to what point of development does a child have a 
by the public? Is he en 
medical service, meals, 
parasitism? 


right to be educated 
titled to free tuition, textbooks, transportation, 
and so on? If so, will these services encourage 


e have a right to 
and maintaining schools? Is it wise to 
schools, as was done with 


purposes better to think of society as made up of many interrelated 
societies? 


246. Natural and Absolute Right to Education 


I believe in the existence of a great 
of natural law, or natural eth 
— UN 

246. Horace Mann, Tenth Annual Report 
Board of Education, in Mary Mann, Li 
Horace B. Fuller, 1868, Vol. 3, p. 533- 


d immortal, immutable principle 


ics—a principle antecedent to all human 
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institutions, and incapable of being abrogated by any ordinance of 
man; a principle of divine origin, clearly legible in the ways of Provi- 
dence as those ways are manifested in the order of nature and in the 
history of the race, which proves the absolute right to an education of 
every human being that comes into the world; and which, of course, 
proves the correlative duty of every government to see that the means 


of that education are provided for all. 


247. Education a Privilege. Not a Right 


A man who does not work for the improvement of society is not 
an educated man. For education is a privilege given by society; it is 
not a right taken by the individual. It is the community that educates 


a man for its purposes and its purposes alone... 


248. Three Possible Relations of Government to Education 
There are three main points of view concerning the relations of the 
State and the individual. 


The first point of view may be called anarcho-individualistic. In 


political economy this point of view was represented by the Man- 
chester school with its motto "laissez faire, laissez passer,” and in 
education by the old English policy, which gave full freedom to 
private voluntary efforts, but did not spend a penny on education. 
According to this doctrine every individual had the full right to decide 
the kind and scope of education which he wished to receive. No 
authority, whether clerical or secular, could compel any child to attend 
any school. Before the child attained maturity this problem was dealt 
with bv his natural guardians—his parents. In practice this led to 
a great abuse of children. Not only were thousands of children 
left uneducated by their illiterate parents, but they were Lus 
deprived of their childhood and had to work for their living from 


an earl € ae 
The aca oint of view can be called communistic. Plato elabo- 
vows tic State. In the twentieth century 


rated this doctrine in his communis 1 i 
this ancient theory was revived as an outgrowth of Hegelian philosophy 
in two opposite forms. One is represented by the communistic govern- 


rship.” School and Society, 43:379- 
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ment of Soviet Russia and the other by the fascist government of Italy. 
As the Soviet policy is a more extreme and logical form of this doc- 
trine it will be more useful to take it as an example. The State repre- 
sents the common interests of the nation and its central government 
knows best of all the needs and requirements of the whole. The State 
regulates the output of educated specialists in accordance with its 
needs. The individual citizen has no right to decide his future pro- 
fession or occupation; it is decided by authorities. Private schools or 
classes are prohibited by law and all education which is available is 
State education. All children are educated for the State, by the State 
and in the State institutions. The curriculum and every detail is pre- 
scribed by the central authorities. To what final results this policy will 
lead in Russia is difficult to predict. At present it is an undisputed 


fact, however, that all private initiative is suppressed, the general 
standard of education low 


and intolerant. 

The third point of view may be called 
view lies just between the two extremes 
considered as a compromise since it is based on its own principles. 
This policy is pursued by many modern democracies, has various forms 
and is in constant evolution. We might here distinguish two main tra- 
ditions in common progress towards democracy, In English-speaking 
countries the adjustment between the individual and the State started 
from the individual. The Anglo-Saxon tradition maintains that the 
private agency is the stimulating element in social work whereas the 
State is the staying element. It was always considered that the province 
of the individual and of private agency was to initiate the policy and 
that of the State to take over the proven work and to make it general. 
ogressive movements were usually started 
ate intervention followed much later. The 
ational service grew, 


ered and the rising generation dogmatic 


democratic. This point of 
» although it should not be 


Thus in these countries the pr: 
by private initiative and St 
more the extension of educ. 
the whole nation, the mori 
goal of this evolution is 
initiative and of the St 
towards democr: 
was the initiato 
individual h 


the wider it embraced 
€ grew the intervention of the State. The 
a perfect balance of both f. 
ate. In the continent 
acy began from the other e 


r of progressive social 


actors—of private 
al countries the evolution 
nd. The enlightened State 

ànd educational reforms and the 
ad to submit to centralized and. sometimes rigid legisla- 
tion. It tended often to a State monopoly and regulation from the 
centre of all sides of school life. The twentieth century and especially 
the post war years brought a change into these countries as well. The 
right of the individual to private initiative is more recognized and the 
local communities are given more freedom in differentiating their 
school curriculum. Both traditions are approaching each other in their 
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endeavor to reach the common goal. It is not yet attained, some States 
are nearer, some further from it, but general features are common 


toall... 


249. Education under Anarchism 


The Anarchist supports his indictment of the State as superfluous 
by concrete illustrations. He asks, for example, "Is the State necessary 
and answers that it is not. If the mass of the workers 
are only given enough leisure to instruct. themselves, those among 
them who are fond of tuition will be only too eager to instruct the 
others, and numbers of voluntary educational societies will spring up 
anxious to outrival each other in excellence of teaching. 


for education?" 


o. Child Liberty under Anarchism 


25 

What is the duty of the parent toward the child? The position of 
the Anarchist is that there are no such things as rights and duties 
except so far as they are a matter of contract; and, as there can be no 
contract between a parent and an unborn child, and as a mere infant 
is incapable of making a contract, it is obvious that there can be no 
duty to an unborn child or an infant. Until they are able to assert them- 
selves, until they are able to contract, they are the property of their 
creators (I mean, of course, their human creators), and such creators 
should have sole control of them, and neither the state nor anybody 


should be allowed to step in between the creator and his property. If 
ve his child an education, that is his busi- 
that the Anarchist holds that the 


allsufficient to insure the care of 


the creator sees fit not to gi 
ness. It is to be added, however, 
motive of parental affection is 


children by their parents. . . : . 
The only ethical teaching that the Anarchist believes in, for either 
public or domestic purposes, is the inculcation of the doctrine of equal 


liberty. The child is more amenable than anybody else to this teaching 
if taken in hand in the beginning. If his own liberties are respected by 
his parents; if there is no attempt to interfere with him; if, whenever 
he wishes to do a thing, he is allowed to do it, simply with an explana 


—_—_——_ 
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tion of the consequences that will follow, and if no compulsion is 
exercised upon him except as it would be exercised upon an invasive 
adult,—i.e., if the compulsion exercised upon a child was a purely 
defensive compulsion against any invasive act which the child was 
going to commit,—the child, then, from its very treatment, would 
acquire an idea of his own liberties and of the liberties of others, and 
would learn to insist upon the one and respect the other. Such ideas 
are carried out by all Anarchistic parents who understand their own 


ideas and have themselves sufficient strength of char: 


acter to live up to 
them. 


It is said that all children are naturally disposed to take property 
belonging to others. A child should be early taught the idea of prop- 
erty. He should be given something as his own, and, as early as pos- 
sible, should be allowed to earn Something as his own, and then care 
should be taken that his enjoyment of the property should never be 
interfered with, and the same care taken that he never interferes with 
others in the enjoyment of their property. In that w 


à very early age, get a very clear idea of the s 
of his earnings, and hi 


there is in ethics. 


ay he would, at 


anctity of the individual, 
S personal property. And that idea covers all 


251. Parent Paramount to State in Education of Child 


“Considering natural law only, parents cannot be compelled by the 
civil authority to send their children to an elementary school. But 


they may be obliged in particular cases.”... Let us state briefly the 
reasons of Rosetti, 


get parents alone are judges of the material and intellectual wants 
ot their children; the control is due to t 


dun of that kind isan abridgment of their control; and therefore 

horn d pee Secondly, the only reason why the State could 
wy vould be the violation of the ri ild; 

the child is Strictly entitled to j ce of the child; but all 


hem in strict justice: an 
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In point of fact, neither Rosetti nor any other Catholic writer 
objects to knowledge: they object to State programmes and to com- 
pulsion. They object to State interference in domestic affairs, and 
whenever the government leaves its imperial duties to cross the family 
threshold, Catholic writers resent the intrusion and bid the rulers 
halt. Moreover, they fully know that he who can make and unmake 
programmes of studies can crush competition and rule the social 


forces for his own private ends. 


252. Liberalism and Education 


We can now approach a consideration of liberalism from the posi- 
tive side. Liberalism is essentially based upon a faith in the worth and 
dignity of the individual; it does not believe that the state is a philo- 
sophical figment existing outside of and above the individuals who 
make it up, but that these individuals have both a right and a duty 
to determine its conduct and progress. This means then that the in- 
dividual must enjoy the rights to freedom of oral and written ex- 
pression, freedom of association, freedom of worship, and freedom to 
exercise his initiative and energy. Liberalism is not a plan but an 
attitude of mind. As far as progress is concerned the liberal believes 
that social evolution is slow because he believes in the process of free 
discussion rather than violent revolution. And this gradualism is one 
of the causes of opposition from those who are disappointed at the 
slow adaptation of modern society to the rapidly developing changes 


of our era. 
The definition of li 


accepted as the complete definition 
doctrine of laissez faire. While it cannot be denied that this doctrine 


may have been cradled in the same philosophy as liberalism, it is not 
synonymous with it. And it is too often forgotten by those who talk 
of rugged individualism and the laissez faire doctrine in the same 
breath, that laissez faire as a practical policy would mean "administra- 
tive nihilism.” Liberalism does not mean that the state is to refrain 
from action, nor that the function of the state 1s that of a policeman to 
maintain conditions under which rugged individualism may express 
itself freely. Liberalism—and its history in England may be cited— 
came toward the close of the nineteenth century to imply that the 
state has positive powers for the creation of conditions for social, 


political, and economic security. 
“Liberalism and Education,” 


beralism here given is the one that is usually 
and is always identified with the 
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It is at this point that the American interpretation of the Teral 
philosophy has fallen short; it has emphasized freedom and asin m 
but it has failed to stress duty and obligation; the American will stand 
for his rights; he is not equally sensitive about his responsibilities. 


There has developed a confused concept of freedom as absence of 
restraint and discipline, as thou 


in constituted society. And this 
educational philosophy with 
individual's interests, drives 


gh freedom has any: meaning except 
concept has been transferred into our 
its emphasis on the primacy of the 
and urges, and of a theory of growth 
without anything fixed in advance. Freedom, the heart of the concept 
of liberalism, has no meaning unless it is balanced by a sensitiveness 
to responsibility, to the ideal of noblesse oblige, to the moral and social 
implications of its exercise. If liberalism has been and is interpreted 


as opposed to social or state action, the fault lies with the interpreters 


osophy. Essentially, however, liberalism differs 
Opposition to the imposition of decisions 
nce upon argument and discussion based 
ethod of social Progress. Liberalism is not 


idualism unrestrained but of freedom for the 
a member of society. 


The implications of such 
tion. We have tended too m 


upon knowledge as the m 
à doctrine of indiv 
individual as 


à philosophy affect every aspect of educa- 
uch in recent Years to consider education 
almost wholly from the point of view of the individual. We have in 
other words followed in education Only the partial definition of 
liberalism and education no less than the Social scheme has catered 
to rugged individualism, Your student of education will talk today 
more glibly about the individual's drives, interests and urges, about 
individual differences, and about a variety of methods, all of which 
increase differences between individuals, than he can about social 


e individual is to take his 
defining education in quantitative terms 
Sts of the individual, 
theory can one find 
as ours of the 
totalitarian concepts? We p 
that education is a soci 
meaning. Americ 


€n our system of 
was developed in the intere 
can educational 
democracy such all-pery: 
ay tribute in our 


PET, : Ore forma] Systems of government 
administration Were establi important ideals of liberalism 
the first of these was faith 
i : al; the second was that organ- 
ized society must enable the individual to rise to his full worth by the 


and varied educational opportunities as possible. 
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Not only have these ideals been accepted but they have been in large 
measure realized. 

To insist, however, on the importance of education as a social pro- 
cess functioning in a group culture does not from the liberal point of 
view mean that this culture can be defined in a detailed doxology like 
Fascism, Nazism and Communism. To do this is to expose education 
to the disease of orthodoxy with all the consequences that such a disease 
implies in the form of espionage, oaths, heresy-hunting, curbs on free 
inquiry, and, perhaps worse than all, intellectual hypocrisy on the 
part of teachers which must in the long.run undermine their educa- 
tive influence in a democracy such as ours. This danger cannot be 
it confronts American education already. If American 
and free government are sound, they have nothing 
sm. If American culture is to be free, flexible, 


minimized; 
ideals of democracy 


to fear from critici 
varied and progressive in response to changing conditions, it cannot 


be cribbed, cabined, and confined at the behest of a minority, whether 
that minority is dubbed reactionary or progressive. The sign of a 
ariety which comes from the spontaneous inter- 
roups of individuals; a pluralistic and not a 
that culture is implicit in the free in- 
are the common foundations of social 


healthy culture is that v 
action of individuals or g 
totalitarian interpretation of 
stitutions and ideals which 
stability in American democracy. 


253. Equality of Opportunity Requires State Action 
The implications for the problem under consideration, Who shall 
have control of the education of the child? are obvious. If the progress 
of society depends upon the trained initiative ol responsible indi- 
viduals, the burden of providing facilities for their education devolves 
The new note of the twentieth century is the recognition 
of individual worth and of the importance of encouraging its oo 
development. Equality of opportunity can only Be provided by ins 
concerted efforts of society. Education thus a not à pa = 
Measure of the State established in the interests of its own security anc 
ery individual for the attainment of the 


Stabili the right of ev iment ol 
bee: dar amdi his abilities, imap of his gota " 
If equality of opportunity is accepted as the m ES ues 
the modern State, then there can be no question. ut that 2 T x : 
facilities must be provided by the State. If x ipae p DW 
are best served by the fullest development of the individual, y 
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the promotion of variety of experience rather than by uniformity, 
then the task of the State is to create the best machinery for their 
encouragement, and its concern is not that all shall be educated alike 
in the same institutions, but that all shall have equal opportunities 
for education accessible to them. Accordingly, the State on these 
principles does not establish a monopoly to the exclusion of private 
schools, if there are groups which desire to maintain them, but exer- 


cises such supervision as will guarantee adequate standards in all 
schools. 


254. Compulsory Education Must Be Free and Vice-Versa 


Compulsory attendance is logically connected with gratuitous edu- 
cation, otherwise it would be unjust tow. 


ards the poorer groups and 
unworkable. On the other h 


and free education if introduced without 
compulsory attendance would become a new privilege of the wealthy 
classes as the poorer and uneducated parents would not send their 
children to the school. Both principles must be introduced simultane- 
ously. Strangely enough compulsory attendance and free education 
have seldom been connected in the history of legislation. Usually 
compulsory attendance has preceded free education... 


255. The Reason for Social Services in the Public School 
The dangers of forming parasitic habits, great and real as these are 
in both the home and the school, should not lead us to deny to the 
child that help and support which are necessary to his normal devel- 
opment. Such a procedure would mean grave loss both to the indi- 
vidual and to society. As far as circumstances will permit, all the help 


that will be profitably used by the child in the development of his 
body, of his mind, and of his char; 


od d acter, should be given, and in the 
gung the best interests of soci are served. When the poverty of 
S " x : the efforts of the immature child 
for family support instead of for the child’s own development there 
© the family and to the state. In 
their justification, and in the same 
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consideration it is sought to justify the growing practice of supplying 
the child's need through the school in other than educative directions. 
The children are sometimes fed in the school. Their eyes are examined 
and glasses provided by the school. Adenoids are removed by the 
school surgeon and district nurses furnished by the school seek to 
assuage many of the ills to which flesh is heir. The wisdom of sup- 
plying the children with these helps is scarcely open to question, even 


though the wisdom of supplying this help through the school instead 


of through the home may be seriously questioned. 


256. Socialism a Dangerous Tendency in Education 


... The socialistic idea of education destroys completely all necessity 
for sacrifice on the part of the parent, and all motive, therefore, for 
gratitude on the part of the child, and in time, all motive for that 
child, grown to maturity in ignorance of filial gratitude, to interest 
himself, much less to sacrifice himself, in the matter of his children’s 
education. The tendency of the modern school is to restrict the duty 
of the parent to that of feeding and clothing the child . . . If the State, 
that nonentity for which each one of us, and therefore, none of us, 
is responsible, is to bring up nty children for me; if morality, good 
manners, and the domestic virtues are to be taught by someone else 
while I am but to provide the material things of life; then, forsooth, 
I will lay aside such sums as may meet these temporal wants, and with 
the balance, large or small, will eat, drink, and be merry; for surely 
I have no better use in the world. The fact that in a few generations 
the State will fall to pieces is not for me to consider, since I am 
credibly informed that the sacred duty of maintaining it is taught in 
the schools. This wicked and absurd result of socialism is, of course, 
extreme. There are, fortunately, human tendencies retarding such 
a mad career as this. Of these are avarice, making us save even where 
there is no direct motive for saving; family pride, unwilling to resign 
the task of shaping its heirs; and, above all, parental love, refusing 
to deny itself to its offspring. . , 
Socialism in school matters is, beyond its narrowest interpretation, 
wholly without warrant. Once having established the machinery of 
free schools, once having placed proper safeguards for its maintenance 


and protection, the State should determine the least that it must do to 
preserve its integrity and provide for its healthy growth. It should then 
that belongs to the parent, as well 


rigidly exclude from the school all 
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as all that, being non-essential to the life of the State, ought to be 
left to individual effort... i 

The socialistic tendency has brought about, in many of the United 
States, the passage of laws not warranted by such a view as this. Chief 
among these are the laws establishing high schools and those providing 
free text-books. The first are wrong in so far only as they make the 
high school absolutely free; the second, while justifiable in theory, 
are wrong in practice. 

The maintenance of free high schools is unwise, first, because it 
obliges a whole community to pay for what only a limited number can 
enjoy; second, because, necessarily expensive it robs the lower schools 
of funds essential to them; and, third, because it offers to boys and 
girls wholly unfit for secondary education, a temptation to exchange 
the actual benefit of remunerative work at 15 years of age for the 
doubtful advantage of a training that can have no direct bearing upon 
their life work, and which, at the time of life it occurs, may do decided 
harm... 

The provision for free text-books is logical. If teachers and school- 
buildings are to be furnished at the public cost, why not books also? 
This position can be disputed only on the ground of expediency. It is 
well for the parent to feel at some point the immediate money respon- 
sibility of his children’s education. It is desirable that the child, at 
the close of his course, should have some tangible evidence of his 
school life, especially in those homes where text-books are almost the 
only literature. But these are minor things; there is greater danger 
lest, in the providing of text-books, there should be a neglect of more 
Important provisions; for example, proper books of reference, good 
maps and similar aids, and above all, proper teachers... 


257. School Should Not Be an Asylum 
To dissuade any pupils w. 
school might obviously res 
girls to the possibly 


hatever from continuance in the secondary 
ult in subjecting certain immature boys and 
evil influences of an out-of-school life in which 
they would have no adequate supervision. To dissuade pupils from 
attendance in times of economic Stress might have the further un- 


fortunate result of increasing the number of workers in competition 
for every available job... 
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But to burden the school with the responsibility for affording mere 
protection to pupils whom it can no longer educate ought to represent, 
at best, a merely short-time policy. The school is primarily intended 
as an educational institution for those who can learn and will learn. 
To turn it into a refuge for those who cannot learn or who will not 
makes it, in part at least, an asylum and not a school. And in allowing 
itself to become an asylum, the school tends to work against its own 


major ends as a school... 


258. State to Have No Monopoly in Education 


The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction from 
The child is not the mere creature of the State; 
have the right, coupled 
for additional obliga- 


public teachers only. 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny I 

H P. + H H 
with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him 


tions. 


259. Public and Private Schools as Stimulus to Each Other 


arge part of the education of the people 
- as anyone in deprecating. All 
iduality of character, and 


That the whole or any ! 
should be in State hands, I go as far 


that has been said of the importance of indiv 
diversity in opinions and modes of conduct, involves, as of the same 


unspeakable importance, diversity of education. A general State educa- 
tion is a mere contrivance for molding people to be exactly like one 
another: and as the mold in which it cases them is that which pleases 
the predominant power in the government, whether this be a monarch, 
à priesthood, an aristocracy, or the majority of the existing generation, 
in proportion as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism 
over the mind, leading by natural tendency to one over the body. An 
education established and controlled by the State, should only exist, 
if at all, as one among many competing experiments, carried on for 
the purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the others up to a 


certain standard of excellence. 
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260. Types of Private School and Reasons for Them 


Private schools may be divided into three large classes. First, there 
are those which are frankly experimental in their purpose and are 
being maintained largely for the purpose of testing educational theory 
and advancing educational science. The worth of this type of school 
is so generally recognized that it needs no defense. A wiser disposition 
of wealth which has accumulated in private hands would be difficult 
to imagine. 

Second, there are many private schools, often 
are animated by a broad social spirit and which 
educational opportunities of the conventional 
although usually drawing their students fro 
relieve the public of certain educational burc 
that these schools should be abolished. 


Third, there are schools, usually supported and controlled by sects 
and classes, whose primary object is the perpetuation’ of some phi- 
losophy of life or attitude towards the world which is not taught in the 
public schools. In this Broup would fall all denominational and 
parochial schools, most of the great private preparatory schools for 
children of wealthy parentage, and finally such institutions as the 
labor colleges which receive their support from labor organiz 
and aim to develop leadership for the working 
quarters today come sharp criticisms of these institutions and bills are 
being presented before State legislatures, sometimes with success, 
providing for their abolition, The sect 
some instances on the 
schools for the wealthy 
thies; 


of college grade, which 
aim to provide superior 
type. Such institutions, 
m the favored classes, 
lens. Few would argue 


ations 
class. From many 


arian schools are attacked in 
grounds of promoting a foreign culture; 
are said to be undemocratic in their sympa- 
and the labor colleges are accused of spreading radical social 
and economic doctrine. With the purposes of some of these institu- 
tions we are not in accord, but we feel it would be a grave mistake to 


existence. Our attitude is much like 
iting to his adversary Helvetius; "I 
y—and will defend to the death your 
nicious of the existing educational 


ganization of an undemocr 
ditions that can 


the 


right to say it.” The most per 
agencies merely reflect the class or 
and are but symptoms of con 
striking at those forces which lead to social str 
further contend that liberty of thought 
the granting of practically complete freed 
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to establish schools for the perpetuation of any set of doctrines sin- 
cerely held. That the teachings in such institutions are not anti-social 
in their character and are in accord with the spirit of the fundamental 
law of the land is of course assumed. Except to make certain minimum 
requirements regarding the teaching of those basic subjects which are 
necessary to life in a complex society, the state should not proceed in 
regulating the conduct of these schools. The passing of private enter- 
prise from the field of educational effort should not be forced by 
legislative enactment but should be the natural outcome of the im- 
provement of the public school and the unification of the social order. 


261. Divisiveness of Private Schools 


Equally influential is church or sectarian isolation, the education 
adherents of one sect in separate schools. No one can 
disclaim the right of parents to educate their children; but the effect 
of sectarian isolation in school, no matter what the religion taught 
may be, is mistrust, contempt and too often, hatred, of all other sects. 
The creed does not rely upon its intrinsic value, but upon its method 
of isolation; upon the keeping of the children of its peculiar sect 
separate, that they may be inoculated with prejudices, instead of being 
filled with love for all mankind. It is true that a few come together 
from all schools into the universities, but there is no actual union. 
The class or the sectarian feeling by this time has become so strong, 


that mutual sympathy is well-nigh impossible. | 
Isolation is the most effective method of aristocracy ... 


of children of 


262. Educational Importance of the Home 


The question of home versus school is difficult to argue in the ab- 
with actual schools, the balance 


stract. If ideal homes are contrasted v l 
if ideal schools are contrasted with actual homes, the 


e no doubt in my own mind that the 
ideal school is better than the ideal home, at any rate the ideal urban 
t allows more light and air, more freedom of move- 
of contemporaries. But it by no means 
vill be better than the actual home. 
for their children, and this sets 


tips one way; 
balance tips the other way. I hav 


home, because i e 
ment, and more companionship 
follows that the actual school v 1 
The majority of parents feel affection 
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limits to the harm they do them. But education authorities have no 
affection for the children concerned: at best, they are actuated by 
public spirit, which is directed towards the community as a whole, 
and not merely towards the children; at worst, they are politicians 
engaged in squabbles for plums. At present, the home plays an im- 
portant part in forming the mentality of the young, a part by no 
means wholly good, but perhaps better than that which would be 
played by the State if it were in sole control of children. Home gives 
the child experience of affection, and of a small community in which 
he is important; also of relations with people of both sexes and dif- 
ferent ages, and of the multifarious business of adult life. In this way 
it is useful as a corrective of the artificial simplification of school. 
Another merit of home is that it preserves the diversity between 
individuals. If we were all alike, it might be convenient for the 
bureaucrat and the statistician, but it would be very dull, and would 
lead to a very unprogressive society. At present, the differences be- 
tween individuals are greatly accentuated by the differences between 
their homes. Too much difference is a barrier to social solid 


some difference is essential to the best form of cooperation. An or- 
chestra requires men with different talents and, within certain limits, 
different tastes; if all men insisted upon playing 
chestral music would be impossible. Social cooper 
ner, requires differences of taste and aptitude, which are less likely to 
exist if all children are exposed to exactly the same influences than 
if parental differences are allowed to affect them. This is to my mind 


an important argument against the Platonic doctrine that children 
should be wholly reared by the State. 


arity, but 


the trombone, or- 
ation, in like man- 


* * * 
It is therefore dangerous to diminish the influence of home in edu- 
cation until we know what is going to t 


i ake its place. Given a world 
State emancipated from theology, it is probable that the home would 
cease to be of value to young people, and that they would, on the 


average, become both happier and more intelligent through the 
removal of parental influences. But at present, except in Russia, all 
progress has to be won in opposition to Church and State, and anything 
that increases their hold over men’s minds is to be viewed with alarm. 

The question whether children should be removed from parents 
and brought up by the State must be considered 
to children, but also in relation to parents. Tl 
has a powerful influence upon behaviour, 
also in men. We have not the data to ena 
and women would be like if this sentime 


; not only in relation 
ae parental sentiment 
not only in women, but 
ble us to judge what men 
nt were removed, but we 
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may safely conjecture that they would be greatly changed. It is prob- 
able that most women would feel little desire for children in such 
circumstances, and that child-bearing would have to become a paid 
profession, adopted as a branch of the civic service. It is probable 
that the relations of men and women would grow trivial, and that 
serious conjugal affection would become rare. It is probable that men 
would become less inclined to work hard, since at present, in middle 
life, the chief incentive of many men is desire to provide for their 
families. This is proved by the heavy payments men make for life 
which show that they care what happens to their families 
after they are dead. It may be doubted whether, in a world where 
the family did not exist, ordinary men would concern themselves with 
events occurring after their death. It is possible that a kind of paralysis 
would descend upon the community, such as descends upon a hive 
of bees when the queen is removed. As to this, only experience can 
decide, and as yet experience is lacking. 

"There is, however, a great deal to be said on the other side. All pos- 
dangerous, and not least those of parents for their 
yarents for their children are intensely in- 
dividualistic and competitive; many men who, while they are child- 
less, are full of public spirit, become absorbed in the wellare of their 
own family as soon as they become fathers. The passion for private 
property is largely bound up with the family, and communists, from 
Plato downwards, are right in thinking that their economic system 
demands the cessation of private property in children. It is possible 
that whatever is admirable and useful in the parental sentiment could 
be transferred to the children in a given school, or, in exceptional in- 
dividuals, to children in general. This, if it could be done, would be 
a definite moral advance. The parental sentiment is, I believe, the 
chief source of altruism, and many childless women have shown how 
valuable it can become when it is universalized. Perhaps, if it could 
be freed from the possessive taint which it must have while it is as- 
sociated with actual physical parenthood, thé world might lose some 
of its fierceness, and men might come to wish well to the generality = 
mankind. All this is conjectural, but it is a hypothesis which shoulc 


be borne in mind. . ; 
l is one which, up to a certain 


The question of home versus schoo rta 
point, m be decided on a basis of common sense, without raising 
> 


fundamental issues. But when we try to pass beyond that D MES 
are met by our ignorance of human psychology: we do Bot know how 
much in our sentiments is instinctive, Or how vigorous ei ae 
could be if they were trained to be quite other than they arc at 


present... 


insurance, 


sessive emotions are 
children. The feelings ol 
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Church and State in Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. Should the civil state possess ethical as well as political sovereignty in 
matters educational? To what extent are pupils and teachers, as such, 
private individuals? . 

2. 


What are the respective spheres of influence in educ: 


ation of family, church, 
and state? In case of conflict, w 


hose interest is paramount? Why? 

3. Should the divine mandate of the Catholic Church over education be 
considered to extend to the secular curriculum as well as to the religious 
and moral? What are the democratic implications of an infallible teaching 
agency? 

4. Are the educational interests « in peril from tyranny of 
the state or from the orthodoxy of the church? Is educational freedom to 
be gained by divorcing church and state and setting their absolutisms 
over against each other? 


ee 


of children more 


263. Educational Spheres of Family, Church, and State 
Education is essentially a social and not 


Now there are three necessary societies, 
and yet harmoniously combined by God, 
two, namely the family and civil society, be 
the third, the Church, to the supern 

In the first place comes the famil 
its peculiar purpose, the genera | spring; for 
this reason it has priority of nature and ther ights over civil 
society. Nevertheless, the family is an imperfe since it has not 
in itself all the means for its own comple ` 


te development; 
263. Pope Pius XI, “Christian Educati 
32-157, March 1930. 


a mere individual a 
distinct. from one another 
mto. which man is born: 


long to the natural order; 
atural order, 


ictivity. 


ct society, 


whereas 
on of Youth," 


* Catholic Educational Review, 
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civil society is a perfect society, having in itself all the means for its 
peculiar end, which is the temporal well-being of the community; and 
so, in this respect, that is, in view of the common good, it has pre- 
eminence over the family, which finds its own suitable temporal per- 
fection precisely in civil society. 

The third society, into which man is born when through Baptism 
he receives the Divine life of grace, is the Church; a society of the 
supernatural order and of universal extent; a perfect society, because 
it has in itself all the means required for its own end, which is the 
eternal salvation of mankind; hence it is supreme in its own domain. 

Consequently, education, which is concerned with man as a whole, 
individually and socially, in the order of nature and in the order of 
grace, necessarily belongs to all these three societies, in due propor- 
tion, corresponding, according to the disposition of Divine Providence, 
to the coordination of their respective ends. 

And first of all education belongs pre-eminently to the Church, by 
reason of a double title in the supernatural order conferred exclusively 
upon her by God Himself; absolutely superior therefore to any other 


title in the natural order. 

* * * 
In the first place the Church's mission of education is in wonderful 
vith that of the family, for both proceed from God, and in 
anner. God directly communicates to the 
fecundity, which is the principle of life, 
f education to life, together with author- 


agreement v 
a remarkably similar m 
family, in the natural order, 
and hence also the principle o 
ity, the principle of order. 

* * * 
the Creator the mission and 


therefore holds directly from 
right inalienable because 


The family à 
hence the right to educate the offspring, à l ) 
e strict obligation, a right anterior to any 


inseparably joined to th or t 
right whatever of civil society and of the State, and therefore inviolable 
on the part of any power on earth. 

* * * 

nse of mankind is in such complete 


accord, that they would be in open contradiction with it who dared 
maintain that the children belong to the State before they belong to 
the family, and that the State has an absolute right over their educa- 
tion. Untenable is the reason they adduce, namely, that man is born 
a citizen and hence belongs primarily to the State, not bearing in mind 


On this point the common se 
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that before being a citizen man must exist; and existence does not 
come from the State, but from the parents...1t does not however 
follow from this that the parents' right to educate their children is 


absolute and despotic; for it is necessarily subordinated to the last 
end and to natural and Divine Law... 


* * * 


These rights have been conferred upon civil society by the Author 
of nature Himself, not by title of fatherhood, as in the case of the 
Church and of the family, but in virtue of the authority which it 
possesses to promote the common temporal welfare, which is precisely 
the purpose of its existence. Consequently education cannot pertain 
to civil society in the same way in which it pertains to the Church 
and to the family, but in a different way corresponding to its own 
particular end and object. : 

Now this end and object, the common welfare 
order, consists in that peace and security in which f 
ual citizens have the free exercise of their 
enjoy the greatest spiritual and tem 
life, by the mutual union and coord 
function therefore of the civil 
fold, to protect and to foster, 
and the individual, or to substitute itself for them. 

Accordingly in the matter of education, 


more correctly, it is the duty of the State to protect in its legislation, 
the prior rights, already described, of the family as regards the Christian 
education of its offspring, and consequently also to respect the super- 
natural rights of the Church in this same realm of Christian education. 

It also belongs to the State to protect the rights of the child itself 


when the parents are found wanting either physically or morally in 
this respect, whether by default 


s incapacity or misconduct, since, as 
has been shown, their right to educate is not an absolute and despotic 
one, but dependent on the natural and Divine law, and therefore sub- 
ject alike to the authority 


ect uh and jurisdiction of the Church, and to the 
vigilance and administrative care of the St 
good. Besides, the family is not 


itself all the means necessary for its ful] develop 

exceptional no doubt, the State itself in the place of the 

family, but merely supplies defici i 

always in conformity with the 

supernatural rights of the Church. 
In general then it is the right and duty 

cording to the rules of right reason and faj 


in the temporal 
amilies and individ- 
rights, and at the same time 
poral prosperity possible in this 
ination of the work of all. The 
authority residing in the State is two- 
but by no means to absorb the family 


it is the right, or to speak 


of the State to Protect, ac- 
th, the moral and religious 
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education of youth, by removing public impediments that stand in 
the way. 

In the first place it pertains to the State, in view of the common 
good, to promote in various ways the education and instruction of 
youth. It should begin by encouraging and assisting, of its own accord, 
and activity of the Church and the family, whose suc- 
eld have been clearly demonstrated by history and ex- 
supplement their work whenever this 
ans of its own schools and 


the initiative 
cesses in this fi 
perience. It should moreover 


falls short of what is necessary, even by me 
the State more than any other society is provided 


at its disposal for the needs of all, and it is only 
e advantage of those who have con- 


institutions. For 
with the means put 
right that it use these means to th 


tributed them. 
* * * 


ul is any monopoly, educational or 
morally, forces families to make use 


of government schools, contrary to the dictates of their Christian 
conscience, or contrary even to their legitimate preferences. 

This does not prevent the State from making due provision for 
the right administration of public affairs and for the protection of its 
without the realm. These are things which directly 
and call for special aptitudes and special 
therefore reserve to itself the establish- 
ntended to prepare for certain civic 


duties and especially for military service, provided it be careful not 
to injure the rights of the Church or of the family in what pertains 
to them. It is well to repeat this warning here; for in these days there 
is spreading a spirit of nationalism which is false and exaggerated, as 


well as dangerous to true peace and prosperity. 
* 


Accordingly unjust and unlawf 
scholastic, which, physically or 


peace, within or 
concern the public good 
preparation. The State may 
ment and direction of schools ir 


* * 


generation must be trained in the arts 
d prosperity of civil society, and 
task, it was necessary to 


Since however the younger 
and sciences for the advantage an 
since the family of itself is unequal to this ! : 
create that social institution, the school. But let it be borne in mind 


that this institution owes its existence to the initiative of the family 
and of the Church, long before it was undertaken by the State. Hence, 
considered in its historical origin, the school is by its very nature an 
institution subsidiary and complementary to the family and to the 
Church. It follows logically and necessarily that it must not be in 
opposition to, but in positive accord with those other two elements, 
and form with them a perfect moral union, constituting one sanc- 
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tuary of education, as it were, with the family and the Church. Other- 
wise it is doomed to fail of its purpose, and to become instead an 
agent of destruction. 

* * * 


...' The so-called "neutral" or "lay" school, from which religion is 
excluded is contrary to the fundamental principles of education. Such 
a school moreover cannot exist in practice; it is bound to become 
irreligious... 

For the mere fact that a school gives some religious instruction 
(often extremely stinted), does not bring it into accord with the rights 
of the Church and of the Christian family, or make it a fit place for 
Catholic students. To be this, it is necessary that all the teaching 
and the whole organization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and 
textbooks in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the Church; so that Religion 
may be in a very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire 
training; and this in every grade of school, not only the elementary, 
but the intermediate and the higher institutions of learning as well. 


* * * 
Let it be loudly proclaimed and well understood and recognized by 
all, that Catholics, no matter what their nationality, 


Catholic schools for their children, are not mixing i 
but are engaged in 


in agitating for 
n party politics, 
a religious enterprise demanded by conscience. 
They do not intend to separate their children either from the body 
of the nation or its spirit, but to educate them in a perfi 


ect manner, 
most conducive to the prosperity of the nation. Indeed a good Cath- 
olic, precisely because of his Catholic principles, makes the better 
citizen, attached to his country, 


iti ched and loyally submissive to constituted 
civil authority in every legitimate form of government. 


264. State and Church in the Natural and Supernatural Order 


Those who do not understand the teachings of the Catholic Church 
sometimes labor under the mistaken notion that there is a conflict 
according to the teaching of the Church, between the natural and 
the supernatural, but in her teachings we find instead of conflict an 
insistence upon the natural as presupposed by the supernatural. The 
Church's ultimate aim is, indeed, the development of the supernatural 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, of poverty, obedience and chastity, 


264. Thomas E. Shields, 


“Relations between Catholic and P 
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ublic Schools," 
12:140-141, September 1916. 
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but she demands as a prerequisite the development of the correspond- 
ing natural virtues and she lends to the teacher all the wealth of her 
asures for the attainment of these ends. His efforts are 
his knowledge is to be strengthened by 
e transfigured by supernatural sanc- 


supernatural tre 
to be reenforced by divine grace; 
revealed truth; his motives are to b 
tion. 

While the Church demands 
supernatural virtues as à prerequisite 
ific aim in the supernatur 


and secures the development of the 
and as a means to the securing 
al order, the State's aim does 


d the natural. The virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
obedience and self-conquest as taught in the State 
we the development of the cor- 
or this reason the teaching in the 
the eyes of the Church. 
vision of the work of 
elopment of the 


of her own spec 
not reach beyon 
of disinterestedness, 
schools neither presuppose nor sect 
responding supernatural virtues and f 
State schools is, and must remain, inadequate in 

The Church cannot consent to such a di 
education as would commit to the State schools the dev 
natural virtues and reserve to the Catholic school the development of 
The unitary character of life and the in- 


the supernatural virtues. 
at the natural and 


separable relations of nature and grace demand th 
the supernatural unfold in the child's consciousness simultaneously and 


in their true relations. The natural and the supernatural in the virtues 
which she inculcates must function as one indivisibly vital entity. The 
supernatural must ever strengthen and invigorate the natural. It must 
supply to the natural virtues an enriched course, a wider vision and a 


more efficient sanction. - 
Experience has abundantly shown that moral qualities cannot be 
branches of the curric 


taught after the manner in which the ordinary 5 
literature, are taught. 


ulum, such as mathematics, or physics, or 
e not begotten of mere knowledge. Their absence 


Moral qualities ar c 
may coexist with the widest knowledge, and they may be present in 
e where knowledge is meager. Moral qualities are 


a preeminent degre e i r 
vital entities and their production is subject to the law of homogenesis. 
Like begets like; virtue is lit at the lamp of virtue in the natural as 


well as the supernatural order... 


allible Teaching Agency 


lic Church as Inf 
at is, "in faith and morals, 


...In this proper object of her mission, th mor 
God Himself has made the Church sharer in the Divine Magisterium 
and, by a special privilege, granted her immunity from error; hence 
Fee pope nus Xj," TheGhrissian Education of Youth, 
4 March 1930. 
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she is the mistress of men, supreme and absolutely sure, and she has 
inherent in herself an inviolable right to freedom in teaching.” By 
necessary consequence the Church is independent of any Sort a 
earthly power as well in the origin as in the exercise of her mission as 
educator, not merely in regard to her proper end and object, but also 
in regard to the means necessary and suitable to attain that end. Hence 
with regard to every other kind of human learning and instruction, 
which is the common patrimony of individuals and society, the Church 
has an independent right to make use of it, and above all to decide 
what may help or harm Christian education. And this must be 80, 
because the Church as a perfect society has an independent right to 
the means conducive to its end, and because every form of instruction, 
no less than every human action, has a necessary connection with 
man's last end, and therefore cannot be withdrawn from the dictates 


of the Divine law, of which the Church is guardian, interpreter and 
infallible mistress. 


266. "The State to Teach Prudence, the Church Piety 


On the whole, learning is, for Locke 
of prudence rather than of virtue. Gre 
make a man acceptable to God. 


and for his fellows, a servant 
at knowledge is not needed to 
"Simple piety" will do—in fact it may 
be preferred. But if one wishes to get on in the world, to advance 
one's own self-interest, then one must study men and the world to see 
how they may be used for the realization of one’s purposes. Education 
becomes deeply vocational in intention. Learning is no longer a fol- 
lowing after the Divine reason. It is an instrument of worldly success . . . 

Locke's apostasy has also had a profound effect in starting the drift 
which has carried the school out of the hands of the church and into 
the hands of the state. If the division of hum 
distinct fields be accepted then it inevitably follows that neither church 
nor state is fitted to take charge of education as a whole. The church, 
representing God, may well undertake to teach piety and virtue. The 
government, if it can teach at all, may instruct young people in the 
ways of prudence, the customs and habits suitable to the social con- 
tract which guards their interests. But neither institution is fitted to 
give guidance in both realms. An unworldly church cannot teach com- 
mon sense. Nor can a state, whose motivations go no deeper than self- 
interested prudence, be expected to impart private Virtue, generous 
sentiment, human aspiration. If Locke's moral dualism is accepted, 

266. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
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then, at one stroke, both church and state are found to be unfitted to 
take charge of education as a whole. As one searches out the motives 
which have prompted the transferring of the control of the schools 
from one institution to another, it is that double unfitness which 
seems to be the most powerful influence. “Neither of them can do 
“therefore turn it over to the state."—It is little 
wonder that our Protestant-capitalist education has collapsed. It is 
little wonder that the civilization which gives and receives that educa- 
volved in desperate self-destroying strife. 


it,” we have said; 
tion is now in 


267. Necessity for Divorce of Church and State 


...lIt seems important to point out that though the separation of 
church and state has its good and more than sufficient reasons, it is 
often advocated for reasons that can be harmful in their consequences 
for both religion and democratic society. To suppose, for instance, 
that church and state must be separated in order to divorce religion 
and politics is to entertain an illusion that this can really be done. 
one motive underlying the attempted divorce has been 
the church at least in some 
he state in the sphere of legal 


Furthermore, 
to defend an absolute authority for 


sphere of "faith and morals" and for t 
adjustment. This should be considered a bad motive by all who are 


opposed to institutional absolutism in either sphere. Personally I 
should not want to grant absolute authority over faith and morals to 
any institution, nor to depart from that federalism in government 
which involves the denial of absolute legal authority to any single 
Absolutism departmentalized tends towards something 
| the secular and the religious spheres. 
f church and state is not to divorce 
or state from ob- 
is an interest in 


system of laws. 
lifeless and mechanical in bot! 

The good reason for a separation o 
religion and politics, but to prevent either church 


taining an actual monopoly in either sphere. It 
o the extent that church and state are persuaded to relin- 
not to say totalitarian, tendencies, there is 


aration. The remark has its bearing on 
the politics of “Establishment” in England, for example. But seeing 
that church and state are not so thoroughly persuaded to relinquish 
absolutistic claims, and perhaps never can be, what resources has a 
democratic society in the interest of freedom? It has two. The first 
consists in checking one absolutism by the other, hence their separation. 


freedom. T 
quish their absolutistic, 
much less need of their sep 
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A second consists in seeing to it that many religious and many legal 
functions are actually performed by groups and organizations that are 
not making absolutistic claims. Continued vigorous and flourishing 
development along this second line is of great importance, I think, 
to democratic society. 


268. No Church School Control under Communism 


To state that there is no place in our school for any kind of religious 
influence is hardly necessary. Clearly the church, which has always 


been a powerful agency for clouding the social consciousness of the 
workers, should not be admitted into the school. 


269. Neither God nor Metaphysics to be Core of State Schools 


Whatever “educational” functions the state 
Christian Church must resist any and every attempt by the state to 
mold the souls of its citizens at the depths where education touches 
them. The state must not be allowed to put either God or 
first principles at the center of its educational system—not because 
God does not belong there, but because no state can be trusted to ad- 
minister that kind of educational system. That way lies either the 
fascist or communist abyss. It spells the end of democracy. 


may undertake, the 


metaphysical 
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Nationalism and Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What educational values are involved in nationalism? Do they differ from 


the values in patriotic education? 


in education incompatible with democratic education? 


w 


Is nationalism 

Religious education? 

3. Should national unity be enforced through compulsory 

4. What are the relative ethical values of centralized national educational 
administration as over against local educational administration? . 

5. Is education for national loyalty incompatible with education for loyalty 
to some world political unit like the United Nations? 

6. In order to have "one world,” is it necessary to have one educational 

philosophy? 1f so. how will this philosophy transcend the multiplicity of 

educational philosophies now predicated on diverse conceptions of religion, 


science, politics, economics, and the like? 


Iu dM NM LL LÀ. 


patriotic education? 


270. Patriotism in Education 


as forced men out of narrow sec- 


The development of nationalism h 
il units, and has cultivated 


tionalism into membership in larger socia 
loyalty to a state which rises above petty and selfish interests. But it 
has also raised the problem whether nationalism implies the cult of 
docility and uniformity in public matters; it has also brought into the 
foreground the question of the meaning of patriotism and i» place 
of propaganda and indoctrination in the development of men's minds. 
If patriotism is defined in the spirit of jingoism and imperialism, in 
terms of pride in the strength, the power, and the superiority of one's 
nation, the world is in constant danger . - 1f, however, patriotism is 
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defined as loyalty to the moral and spiritual ideals of one's nation, 
confidence in what it can contribute to the progressive civilization of 
the world and to the well-being of humanity, acceptance of the right 
of other nations to embark on a similar mission, and faith that more 
can be gained for national as well as international progress from 
cooperation and the pooling of resources than from the pursuit of 
selfish interests, the world as well as each nation will benefit. If the 
first view of patriotism is accepted, propaganda and indoctrination 
in education mean the exploitation of prejudices, bigotry, and human 
weaknesses, which colors not only the te. 

whole educative Process. If the second definition is adopted, propa- 
ganda and indoctrination do not cease to have their place in educa- 
tion, but they imply the cultivation of human intelligence to criticize 


5 
what is demoralizing and to honor what is choice-w 


orthy. In the one 
method the emphasis is on dictation, on authority; in the other, the 


growth of free personality in ability to reach decisions on the basis of 
knowledge and inquiry is stressed. The danger is as imminent today as 
it was in the nineteenth century that, because nations have grown up 
through conflicts, dislike and hostility without, the cult ol nationalism 
and its expression as patriotism may have inherent in it intolerance 
and hatred of other nations. There are signs, however, that in educa- 
tion at any rate, no matter what the facts may be in politics, it is being 
recognized that a spirit of nationalism can be cultivated which is ready 
to play its part in the development of world-mind 


aching of patriotism but the 


edness. 


271. Patriotism and General Welfare 


dt is important to note from the standpoint of philosophy that 


important truths discoverable by human reason bear directly upon 
the teaching and the practice of patriotism. Among these truths the 
following can be presented briefly: 

1. All human beings 


are entitled to our 
because they 


are like ourselves 
between those realities that 
our own nation are more li 
and consequently they have 
service. Real patriotism pro 

2. The human individua 
composed of a soul which i 


love, in a certain degree, 
and there should be a special affinity 
are specifically the same, The members ol 
ke ourselves than are other human beings 
a special right to call upon our love and 
fits from this affinity. 

l is not entirely material. 
s independent of matter 
Education for Patriotism,” 
n the United States, Wi 
1942, pp. 55-57. 


It is a person 
in its Operation 
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and consequently in its origin, but which is united with matter to 
form an individual of rational nature. The individual and immortal 
soul created by God gives to our fellow citizens, as to ourselves, a value 
that makes them worth living for, worth protecting, and sometimes 
worth fighting for even unto death. The nation is not a vague abstrac- 
tion and not the unwarranted hypostatizing of a name. The nation 
is the collection of the persons and the homes which compose it. 
Each of these persons is important because of its spiritual nature and 
its eternal destiny, and their collective importance makes the nation 
sacred and worthy of the patriotic devotion of its citizens. 

3. The nation and its government must be concerned about the 
welfare and the development of the entire personality, material and 
spiritual, of all of its citizens. It must provide opportunities for the 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual development of all its people 
and it must see that opportunities for such development are not jeop- 

war from abroad. The govern- 


ardized either by sedition at home or by r 
ment will help to earn the patriotic devotion of its people in the degree 


to which it provides for the development of the entire personality of 
all the people. Upon the citizens rests the obligation to honor the right 
of their fellow men to such complete development and to promote this 
atriotic fidelity. No correct idea of patriotism can 
without teaching the young the value of the 
Many of our youth are the victims 
are forced into society without the 


development with p 
be given philosophically } 
home and the sanctity of marriage. 


of homes shattered by divorce. They : a Š 
training in the virtues of citizenship which can be given only in homes 


that are permanent and in families that are large. W ith the value of an 
ENS E G u ts 5 P 

broker marriage and of marital relations that are generous with 
God and nation our citizens must be familiarized if real patriotism is 


to pene a of patriotism philosophically is based on the relation 
of an individual in a community to the common weal of the mea 
‘The common good is not isolated from the welfare of the eet a s, 
as it is someétiffies conceived to be in ee apace : Ea 
common good the sum total of the welfare of the >. a y 
vidual welfare must not be achieved at A vede: which 
associates in the community or by injury rhy 3 " i i andis = 
fellow citizens might suffer. Neher mes bos cum ihe ri hts 
eid d isolated way by disastrous in pe deme y es am 
of the citizens: The individual good, the development of the 1 


vidual d the common weal, advance or lag together. Social living 
als an aces on every individual responsibility for the 


i shi ich pl i 
= pub and for the progress of government through 
E. din hpc uin the common weal are distributed to all. The 
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philosophical reasoning is important in the education of our young 
and old in patriotic love and service. Citizens must advance together 
through patriotic service to their nation or eventually they will fail 
together. The burdens ot patriotic service for the common weal must 
be distributed to all according to their ability to carry the load. 

5. Another. philosophical principle of tremendous importance in 
the teaching of patriotism is the need of authority in the preservation 
of the common weal. Were all the citizens of a nation totally unselfish 
and altruistically devoted to the common weal, authority and law 
would not be necessary. Unfortunately, individuals are more con- 
cerned about their own good than about the welfare of the community 
and of its members. This means that authority and law have got to 
decide what should be done by individual citizens, in this particular 
situation, for the advancement of the common weal. Naturally the 
self-will which makes law and authority necessary will create opposi- 
tion to authority on the part of those whose desires have been frus- 
trated. Public authority in a democracy is elected by the people with 
the understanding that the recipient of the power will h 
under the limitations of the Constitution, to decide wh 
is not for the common weal. One of the 
is the recognition of the relation of authority and law to the common. 
weal. There can be little real patriotism in a democracy where there is 
no recognition of this basic philosophy of the importance of authority. 

6. Integrated with the recognition of the function of authority and 
law in the development of patriotism is the concept of the importance 
of reverence for authority and obedience to law. Democracy differs from 
totalitarian government in this respect at least, that it gives its citi- 
zens wide opportunity to render voluntary and intelligent obedience 
to the laws which they have established through their elected repre- 
sentatives. Submission to the law of a tyrant is often a matter of 
endurance and compulsion. Submission to law and authority in a 
democracy ought to be a ma appraisal of the need of 


ave the right, 
at is and what 
prime conditions of patriotism 


is made basic in the formation of character, Otherwise democracy will 
be nothing more than a coricatenation of independently seditious mobs 
masking their discontent under the guise of republicanism and pro- 
tected by the very liberties which their disobedience will help to make 
impossible. It is not going too far to Say that these basic truths, well 
within the realm of philosophy, can be explained without difficulty 


to students, and that without the teaching of them both patriotism 
and democracy are idle dreams. 
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272. Democracy and Decentralization of Control 


The second safeguard against the exercise of arbitrary and short- 
sighted authority on the part of the state is the decentralization of 
control. If each of the forty-eight states is allowed that complete free- 
dom of action in educational matters which is provided by the federal 
constitution, ideas of promise which are given a hostile reception in 
one state may be granted a favorable hearing in another. From the 
standpoint of the development of a democratic system of education 
this is without doubt the great merit of our federal system. Some- 
where, sooner or later, advanced educational and social theories are 
almost certain of a trial. In this limited setting before they are given 
a wide adoption their worth may be proved. A richer field for educa- 
tional experimentation than exists in the American commonwealth 

Much freedom should also be allowed the 


would be difficult to find. 

local authorities, the cities, the counties, the towns, and the villages, in 

the control of education. The work of the state organization should be 

confined very largely to that of stimulating and harmonizing the 

growth of education within the state. At certain points, where the 
is not at stake, standardization is 


essence of the educative process 1 ; E 
desirable, but that bureaucracy which is the curse of many govern- 
, 


ments must be rigorously avoided. 


273. Compulsory National Unity 

The Board of Education . - - adopted a resolution ... ordering that 
the salute to the flag become “a regular part of the program of activi- 
ties in the public schools," that all teachers and pupils "shall be 
required to participate int ing the Nation represented 


he salute honori 
by the Flag; provided, however, 


that refusal to salute the Flag be 
regarded as an act of insubordination, and shall be dealt with accord- 
ingly. ^ " " 


y as an end which officials may foster by persuasion 
tion. The problem is whether under our 


here employed is a permissible means for 


National unit 
and example is not !n ques 
Constitution compulsion as 


its achievement. 
aan "T Principles of Education. Boston: 
72. John C. Chapr* Used by permission of the 'ublishers 
3 RO ;, 1924» PP- 623-624. YP 5 H aby 
"ST a yoma ne Coun fae Robert A. Jackson, speaking for the Court in 
Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 626. 640-642 (1942). 
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Struggles to coerce uniformity of sentiment in support of some 
end thought essential to their time and country have been waged by 
many good as well as by evil men. Nationalism is a relatively recent 
phenomenon but at other times and places the ends have been racial 
or territorial security, support of a dynasty or regime, and particular 
plans for saving souls. As first and moderate methods to attain unity 
have failed, those bent on its accomplishment must resort to an ever- 
increasing severity. As governmental pressure toward unity becomes 
greater, so strife becomes more bitter as to whose unity it shall be. 
Probably no deeper division of our people could proceed from any 
provocation than from finding it necessary to choose what doctrine 


and whose program public educational officials shall compel youth 
to unite in embracing. 


. Ultimate futility of such attempts to compel 
coherence is the lesson 


of every such effort from the Roman drive to 
stamp out Christianity as a disturber of its pagan unity, the Inquisi- 
tion, as a means to religious and dynastic unity, the Siberian exiles 
as a means to Russian unity, down to the fast-failing efforts of our 
present totalitarian enemies. Those who begin coercive elimination of 
dissent soon find themselves exterminating dissenters. Compulsory uni- 
fication of opinion achieves only the unanimity of the graveyard. 


It seems trite but necessary to say that the First Amendment to our 


Constitution was designed to avoid these ends by avoiding these begin- 


nings. There is no mysticism in the American concept of the St 
of the nature or origin of its authority. We set up gove 
sent of the governed, and the Bill of Ri 
lega 


ate or 
rnment by con- 
ghts denies those in power any 
il opportunity to coerce that consent. Authority here is to be con- 


trolled by public opinion, not public opinion by authority. 

The case is made difficult not because the principles of its decision 
are obscure but because the flag involved is our own. Nevertheless, we 
apply the limitations of the Constitution with no fear that freedom to 
be intellectually and spiritually diverse or even contrary will disinte- 
grate the social organization. To believe that patriotism will not 
flourish if patriotic ceremonies are voluntary and spontaneous instead 
of a compulsory routine is to make an unflattering estimate of the ap. 
peal of our institutions to free minds. We can have intellectual indi- 
vidualism and the rich cultural diversities that we owe to exceptional 
minds only at the price of occasional eccentricity and abnormal atti- 


tudes. When they are so harmless to others or to the state as those we 
deal with here, the price is not too great. But free 


sige : dom to differ is not 
limited to things that do not matter much. That would be a mere 
shadow of freedom. The test of its substance is the right to differ as to 
things that touch the heart of the existing or 


rder. 
If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it is 
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that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein. If there are any 
circumstances which permit an exception, they do not now occur to us. 

We think the action of the local authorities in compelling the flag 
salute and pledge transcends constitutional limitations on their power 
and invades the sphere of intellect and spirit which it is the purpose 
of the First Amendment to our Constitution to reserve from all official 


control. 


274. Education for World Citizenship 


Apart from national cohesion within the State, which is all that 
State education attempts to achieve at present, international cohesion, 
and a sense of the whole human race as one co-operative unit, is becom- 
ing increasingly necessary, if our scientific civilization is to survive. 
I think this survival will demand, as a minimum condition, the estab- 
lishment of a world State, and the subsequent institution of a world- 
wide system of education designed to produce loyalty to the world 
State. No doubt such a system of education will entail, at any rate for 
a century or two, certain crudities which will militate against the 
development of the individual. But if the alternative is chaos and 
the death of civilization, the price will be worth paying. Modern com- 
munities are more closely knit than those of past times in their eco- 
nomic and political structure; and if they are to be successful there 
must be a corresponding increase in the sense of citizenship on the 
part of individual men and women. Loyalty to a world State would 
not, of course, entail the worst feature of loyalty to one of the ex- 
isting States, namely, the encouragement of war. But it might entail 
considerable curtailment of the intellectual and of the aesthetic 
impulses. I think, nevertheless, that the most vital need of the new 
future will be the cultivation of a vivid sense of citizenship of the 
world. When once the world as a single economic and political unit 
has become secure, it will be possible for individual culture to re- 
vive. But until that time our whole civilization remains in jeopardy. 
Considered sub specie aeternitatis, the education of the individual is 
to my mind a finer thing than the education of the citizen; but con- 
sidered politically, in relation to the needs of the time, the education 
of the citizen must, I fear, take the first place. 


74. Bertrand Russell, Education and the Modern World. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, 1932. PP- 26-27. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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275. A Philosophy of Education for UNESCO 


From acceptance of certain principles or philosophies, UNESCO 
is obviously debarred. Thus, while fully recognizing the contribu- 
tion made to thought by many of their thinkers, it cannot base its out- 
look on one of the competing theologies of the w 
others, whether Islam, Roman Catholicism, Protestant Christianity, 
Buddhism, Unitarianism, Judaism, or Hinduism. Neither can it 
espouse one of the politico-economic doctrines competing in the world 
to-day to the exclusion of the others—the present versions of capitalistic 
free enterprise, Marxist communism, semi-socialist planning, and so 
on. It cannot do so, partly because it is contrary to its charter and 
essence to be sectarian, partly for the very practical reason that any 
such attempt would immediately incur the active hostility of large 


and influential groups, and the non-cooperation or even withdrawal 
of a number of nations. 


orld as against the 


For somewhat similar reasons it cannot 
any special or particular philosophy or outlook, whether existentialism 
or élan vital, rationalism or spiritualism, an €conomic-determinist or 
a rigid cyclical theory of human history. Nor, with its stress on democ- 
racy and the principles of human dignity, equality and mutual respect, 
can it adopt the view that the state is a higher or more important end 
than the individual; or any rigid class theory of society. And in the 
preamble to its constitution it expressly repudiates racialism and 
belief in superior or inferior “races,” nations, or ethnic groups. 

And finally, with its stress on the concrete tasks of educati 
and culture, on the need for mutual und 
the world, and on the objectiv 
planet, it would seem deb 
worldly outlook. 

So much for what UN 


base itself exclusively on 


any 


on, science 
erstanding by the peoples of 
€s of peace and human welfare on this 
arred from an exclusively or primarily other- 


ESCO cannot or should not 


adopt in the 
uiding principle. Now for 


275. Julian Huxley, UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948, pp. 4-6. 
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must also be a scientific humanism, in the sense that the application 
of science provides most of the material basis for human culture, and 
also that the practice and the understanding of science need to be 
integrated with that of other human activities. It cannot, however, 
be materialistic, but must embrace the spiritual and mental as well as 
the material aspects of existence, and must attempt to do so on a 
truly monistic, unitary philosophic basis. 

Finally, it must be an evolutionary as opposed to a static or ideal 
humanism. It is essential for UNESCO to adopt an evolutionary ap- 
proach. If it does not do so, its philosophy will be a false one, its 
humanism at best partial, at worst misleading. We will justify this 
assertion in detail later. Here it is only necessary to recall that in the 
last few decades it has been possible to develop an extended or general 
theory of evolution which can provide the necessary intellectual scaf- 
folding for modern humanism. It not only shows us man’s place in 
nature and his relations to the rest of the phenomenal universe, not 
only gives us a description of the various types of evolution and the 
various trends and directions within them, but allows us to distinguish 
desirable and undesirable trends, and to demonstrate the existence of 
progress in the cosmos. And finally it shows us man as now the sole 
trustee of further evolutionary progress, and gives us important 
guidance as to the courses he should avoid and those he should pursue 
if he is to achieve that progress. 

An evolutionary approach provides the link between natural science 
and human®history; it teaches us the need to think in the dynamic 
terms of speed and direction rather than in the static ones of momen- 
tary position or quantitative achievement; it not only shows us the 
origin and biological roots of our human values, but gives us some 
basis and external standards for them among the apparently neutral 
mass of natural phenomena; and it is indispensable in enabling us to 
pick out, among the chaotic welter of conflicting tendencies to-day, 
those trends and activities and methods which UNESCO should em- 


phasize and facilitate. 


18 
The School and Social Progress 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. Is it the duty of the school to conserve the social heritage? Does an existing 
social order have the right to use the school in the maintenance of its own 
existence? 


n 


Does the school have 
social heritage? W 
conservative one? 


a normative function to perform in rel 


ation to the 
ould this function necessarily 


be at variance with the 

3. Does the normative function of the school warrant its attempting to lead 
in the construction of a new social order? If so, what kind? Who shall 
decide what kind? Teachers? 

4. In attempting to point the way to 
encroaching on the prerogatives o! 
as Dewey says, education is its owr 

5. Can the school hope to be 
the school be free from poli 

6. Do the foregoing consider: 
schools? To second 


à new social order, would the 
f the legislature? Would this I 
n end? 


school be 
e true il, 


an independent critic of the social order? € 


tics and yet be secure w 


ations apply equal 
ary and to higher schools? 


c 


zan 
hen criticizing them? 
ly to public and to private 


276. Interaction of Education and Social Change 

It is possible to put the processes of social change and ol education 
1n opposition to one vhether desirable social 
change would follow educati ical social change must 


ion can take place. We 
rrelative and interactive, No social modifica- 


276. John Dewey and John L. Childs, in The Educational Frontier (William H, 
Kilpatrick, ed.). New York: The Century Company, 1933. p. 318. 
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action of a people through their desires and purposes. This introduc- 
tion and perpetuation are effected by education. But every improve- 
ment in the social structure and its operations releases the educative 
resources of mankind and gives them a better opportunity to enter 
into normal social processes so that the latter become themselves more 
truly educative. 

The process of interaction is circular and never-ending. We plead 
for a better, a more just, a more open and straight-forward, a more 
public, society, in which free and all-round communication and par- 
ticipation occur as a matter of course in order that education may be 
bettered... 


277. School Should Take Initiative for New Social Order 


If we may now assume that the child will be imposed upon in some 
fashion by the various elements in his environment, the real question 
is not whether imposition will take place, but rather from what source 
it will come. If we were to answer this question in terms of the past, 
there could, I think, be but one answer: on all genuinely crucial mat- 
ters the school follows the wishes of the groups or classes that actually 
rule society; on minor matters the school is sometimes allowed a certain 
measure of freedom. But the future may be unlike the past. Or per- 
haps I should say that teachers, if they could increase sufficiently their 
stock of courage, intelligence, and vision, might become a social force 
of some magnitude. About this eventuality I am not over sanguine, 
but a society lacking leadership as ours does, might even accept the 
guidance of teachers. Through powerful organizations they might at 
least reach the public conscience and come to exercise a larger measure 
of control over the schools than hitherto. They would then have to 
assume some responsibility for the more fundamental forms of imposi- 
tion which, according to my argument, cannot be avoided. 

That the teachers should deliberately reach for power and then make 
the most of their conquest is my firm conviction. To the extent that 
they are permitted to fashion the curriculum and the procedures of the 
school they will definitely and positively influence the social attitudes, 
ideals, and behavior of the coming generation. In doing this they 
should resort to no subterfuge or false modesty. They should say 
neither that they are merely teaching the truth nor that they are 
unwilling to wield power in their own right. The first position is 
NN 


277. George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? New Yoik: 
John Day Company, 1932. pp. 27-31- 
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false and the second is a confession of incompetence. It is my observa- 
tion that the men and women who have affected the course of human 
events are those who have not hesitated to use the power that has come 
to them. Representing as they do, not the interests of the moment 
or of any special class, but rather the common and abiding interests 
of the people, teachers are under heavy social obligation to protect and 
further those interests. In this they occupy a relatively unique posi- 
tion in society. Also since the profession should embrace scientists and 
scholars of the highest rank, as well as teachers working at all levels 
of the educational system, it has at its disposal, as no other group, the 
knowledge and wisdom ol the ages. It is scarcely thinkable that these 
men and women would ever act as selfishly or bungle as badly as have 
the so-called “practical” men of our generation—the politicians, the 
financiers, the industrialists. If all of these facts are taken into account, 
instead of shunning power, the profession should rather seek power 
and then strive to use that power fully and wisely and in the interests 
of the great masses of the people. 

The point should be emphasized that teachers Possess no magic secret 
to power. While their work should give them 


a certain moral ad- 
vantage, they must expect to encounter the usual obstacles blocking 


the road to leadership. They should not be deceived by the pious 
humbug with which public men commonly flatter the members of the 
profession. To expect ruling groups or classes to give precedence to 
teachers on important matters, because of age or sex or sentiment, is 
to refuse to face realities. It was one of the proverbs of the agrarian 
order that a spring never rises higher than its source. So the power 
that teachers exercise in the schools can be no greater than the power 
they wield in, society. Moreover, while organization is necessary, 
teachers should not think of their problem primarily in terms of 
organizing and presenting a united front to the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. In order to be effective they must throw off completely the 
slave psychology that has dominated the mind of the ped 
or less since the days of ancient Gr 
stand on their own feet and w 


masses of the people. Educatio 


ge the gap between 
ashioning of those great 
together. 


school and society and play some part in the f 
common purposes which should bind the two 
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278. An Independent School-State Advocated 


As a matter of political theory, a school-state wholly independent 
of a political-state lies within the realm of possibility. Both the 
school-state and the political-state would rest upon the same base of 
the general electorate. An argument in favor of these two distinct 
entities is that the political-state has to deal with material things of a 
somewhat ephemeral nature. The school-state, on the other hand, 
would maintain an educational system that would be free to develop 
educational programs without reference to political consequences that 
might ensue from the interferences of the political state. A further 
argument in favor of this kind of separation is that in all cases where 
political authorities have certain ends to accomplish, either immediate 
or remote, the schools are the first object of control. They become 
the most vital forces in the determination of new political principles. 
In reality, school systems should not be used for furthering any 
political aims whatsoever. They should deal with children as human 
beings whose chief problem in life is to develop individuality and 
to find opportunities for release of inherent powers which later may be 
used either in support of existing institutions or, if need be, in their 
reorganization. 


279. The Role of Social Consensus 


The principle of truth-seeking as social consensus may be defined, 
in preliminary fashion, as follows: the truth of those experiences most 
vital in the social life of any culture are determined, not merely by 
the needful satisfactions they produce, but also by the extent to which 
they are agreed upon by the largest possible number of the group con- 
cerned. Without this factor of agreement or consensus, the experience 
simply is not "true." 

Reconstructionism is not interested in arguing that social consensus 
is the criterion of truth. We have repeatedly emphasized the progres- 
sivist method ol truth-seeking through experimental intelligence as 
indispensable. Moreover, enthusiasts of that method may or may not 
wish to insist that truth-seeking as social consensus is already suggested 


278. Department of Superintendence, Twellth Yearbook, Critical Problems of 
School Administration. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1934, 
2p. 65-66. 
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by their own formulation. All the reconstructionist contends is that 
the criterion needs to be much more greatly emphasized and clearly 
explicated and that, for those crucial purposes of goal-sceking and 
future-making, it should be his most important single criterion. 

In various respects truth-seeking as social consensus rests upon the 
several principles of knowledge already analyzed. Let us summarize 
them. It assumes: with the first principle, that goal-seeking is a de- 
terminative characteristic of modern man and that the goals most 
fundamental to our culture can and should be specified; with the 
second principle, that goals sought are vital examples of prehension 
in that each one not only possesses its own pattern of organic unity 
but each tends to fuse with others into still larger prehensions, which 
ultimately may become the counterpart of an entire cultural design; 
with the third principle, that all individual and social goals are pro- 
foundly motivated by unrational drives, which, however, are also capa- 
ble of more or less accurate expression through conscious and organ- 
ized channels; with the fourth principle, that cultures build ideological 
shells over their institutions and practices—shells that tend 
and resist modification or reconstruction 
occurring beneath them: 
also tend to generate ut 
more consonant w 
process of t 


to harden 
and thus to conceal changes 
and with the fifth principle, th 
Opian conceptions, W. 
ith the direction a culturi 
aking, and, hence, which tend in 
with ideologies themselves, We sh 
are all involved in social consens 


at such changes 
hich sooner or later are 
€ may, or should, be in 
varying degrees to clash 
all see bit by bit how these principles 
us. 


* * * 


Finally, social consensus helps to achieve a principle th 
positiveness, direction, and clear-cut commitment—qu 
which the experimental method in and of itself is likely 
and perhaps helpless. In this effort, the 
ficulties of the extreme relativism encoura 
progressivism, which expresses the ideolo 
The stress in social consensus is not mere 
ability of the process as this is rel 
but on the worldwide cultur: 
agreed upon. 


at guarantees 
alities without 
to become weak 
aim is to overcome the dif- 
ged by such a philosophy as 
gy of a transitional culture. 
ly on the continuous modifi- 
ated to changing circumstances, 
at can and should now be 
S, purely rational consensus 


age it is or should 
definite and clear. In brief, 


our allegiance. 
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‘Thus our delineation of social consensus closes with two rhetorical 
questions. In searching for truths by which we can now be guided, 
can we resort any longer to a supernatural or metaphysical authority, 
or to belief in the pre-ordained fixity of mechanized or spiritual laws? 
Yet, can we any longer function effectively or primarily by means of a 
cautious and relative process of inquiry that, in any case, insufficiently 
analyzes or formulates into cultural arrangements the dominant goal- 
seeking interests of individuals and groups for our revolutionary age? 
If our reply to these questions is negative (as we believe it must be 
increasingly), then we are compelled to consider an alternative. Trans- 
lated into cultural programs and objectives, truth-seeking as social 
consensus is the attempt of an entire culture to rediscover and then 
to reconstruct itself—a culture which, left unreconstructed, suffers 
chronically from conflicts and disintegrating pressures. 


* * * 


While we have been discussing social consensus (now explicitly 
related to group dynamics) as a general principle of learning, its prac- 
ticability in actual school programs has not been carefully considered. 
Obviously, as most schools are now organized its process and its product 
are impracticable, for the practices of most schools rest largely upon 
different premises and objectives. 

But even in schools built more directly from a reconstructionist 
design, group agreement is neither a possible nor desirable outcome of 
every learning situation. A group may find itself too divided to reach 
Satisfactory concurrence; the evidence may be too contradictory and 
inadequate, feelings too hostile, or communication too cloudy. Yet 
even this kind of experience is educative. It helps students to ap- 
preciate the importance, on occasion, of suspended judgment—the need 
of further factual investigation and group learning before making 
decisions. Also, teachers and students should recognize that group 
dynamics is itself in an exploratory stage, with a vast amount of ex- 
perimentation still before it. Its own leaders need, for example, to 
consider much more thoroughly its philosophic assumptions, its rela- 
tions to social reality, its ambiguities as to its own values, its tendency 
to stress descriptive psychological process at the expense of normative 
cultural product. 

Meanwhile, it is important to remember also that learning by social 
consensus must provide for differentiation into each of its three in- 
tegral aspects. Learning from evidence, for example, properly should 
Occupy a substantial proportion of school time; both the indirect 
evidence of such fields as history and the direct evidence of individual 
Or group interests are indispensable. Likewise, communication through 
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the language arts, as well as the graphic and musical anig in 
sustained attention and therefore generous periods for practice. Dur- 
ing these periods, as during the study of evidence, the role of agree- 
ment is subordinate though still implicit. AN 

Finally, it should be reemphasized that the reliability of Agreement 
as a test of truth and value ranges from major to minor among various 
fields of learning. As was explained earlier, not even the physicist 
can entirely avoid the assumption of consensus in his methods and 
results. But because of the greater objectivity of his subject matter and 
controls, it plays a less prominent role for him than for the axiologist, 
who cannot and should not avoid the factor of prehended and/or un- 
rational awareness of goal-seeking interests as fundamental to his own 
subject matter and controls. Hence, recall that consensus functions as 
a kind of spectrum—being of least importance to scientific truth- 
seeking, and of most importance to ethical or esthetic value-seeking. 
In actual human experience it is so essential to both of these as to 
obliterate wholly the hard-and-fast line that often separates epistemol- 
ogy from axiology. 

Since, however, “actual human experience” 
education, social consensus still remains an over-all principle of the 
school even when divisions are provided in the curriculum where the 
respective aspects of that principle are focused upon. Study in the 
natural sciences emphasizes the aspect of agreement least heavily, the 
aspect of communication moderately, the aspect of experimental evi- 
dence most heavily. Study of the social sciences follows the same order 
of emphasis where “objective” truth is bein 
say, population trends or the distribution o 
ever, economics, political science, 
seek to bring the three aspects of so 
thereby providing students w 


is the very stuff of vital 


8 sought concerning, let us 
f wealth. More often, how- 
anthropology, psychology should 
cial consensus into fairer balance, 
ith Opportunity to experience how social 
in the human sciences. Study of the arts 
ht reverse the emphasis from that of the 
to accent two important facts: first, the 


decisiveness of agreement in the determination of 


values, however 
difficult the determination may be; second, the fact that when agree- 
ment is attained it often possesses its own prehensive quality of esthetic 
harmony, its own unity of feeling and thought. 

As a matter of fact, when any scl 
cation and implementation of the 
international reconstruction, all 
artificial. The study of evidence i 
for its own sake—whether 


carried on exclusively 
ject-matter area. Likewise, 


chemistry, or any other sub- 
practice in the skills of communication and 


in history, or 
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the group process is never completely segregated from the larger func- 
tions and goals to which these skills are instrumental. Public educa- 
tion becomes itself a kind of “group mind,” a means of thinking and 
feeling its own way toward achievement of ends that bind its personnel 
as well as its curriculum together into an organic whole. And group 
dynamics, in this context, becomes a methodological key to the re- 
modelled school-community. 

For this standard to be approximated, we must not forget that ef- 
fective learning includes every aspect of social consensus. But since 
the first two (evidence and communication) are already more or less 
abundantly utilized by education—even though eclectically and often 
aimlessly—reconstructionism would place particular stress upon the 
third aspect (agreement). Continuous practice in group dynamics 
with the aim of reaching genuine consensuses, in respect for and action 
Upon agreements reached, in appreciation of the need of strong cul- 
tural commitments—all should be provided from the earliest through 
the latest levels of learning. 

Thus, in the larger perspective of the whole curriculum, study of 
evidence and of communication should always be correlated with 
Study where agreement is directly effected. To illustrate, evidence 
about nuclear physics will properly carry over into communication of 
the political and economic effects of atomic energy and thus to major- 
ity agreements as to what should be done about it. In a word, social 
Consensus, refined by the young science of group dynamics, is the 
symbol of an "integrated curriculum" integrated for something—for 
a powerful and encompassing social consensus, which, far from being 
merely educational, is culture-wide. Normatively, it is nothing less 
than the process and product of the majority of mankind seeking the 
Social-self-realization now possible only through the reconstruction of 
Culture on a planetary scale. 


280. Overconfidence in School as Agency of Social Reform 


The most persistent error of modern educators and moralists is the 
assumption that our social difficulties are due to the failure of the social 
Sciences to keep pace with the physical sciences which have created our 
technological civilization. ‘The invariable implication of this as- 
Sumption is that, with a little more time, a little more adequate moral 
and social pedagogy and a generally higher development of human 
intelligence, our social problems will approach solution...On the 


280. Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1936, pp. xiii-xvi. 
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whole, social conservatism is ascribed to ignorance, a viewpoint which 
states only part of the truth and reveals the natural bias of the 
educator. The suggestion that we will only make a beginning in in- 
telligent thought when we “cease mouthing platitudes," is itself so 
platitudinous that it rather betrays the confusion of an analyst who has 
no clear counsels about the Way to overcome social inertia. The idea 
that we cannot be socially intelligent until we begin experimentation 
in social problems in the way that the physical scientists experimented 
fails to take account of an important difference between the physical 
and the social sciences. The physical sciences gained their freedom 
when they overcame the traditionalism based on ignorance, but the 
traditionalism which the social sciences face is based upon the eco- 
nomic interest of the dominant social classes who are trying to main- 
tain their special privileges in society. Nor can the difference between 
the very character of social and physical sciences be overlooked. Com- 
plete rational objectivity in a social situation is impossible. The very 
social scientists who are so anxious to offer our generation counsels of 
salvation and are disappointed that an ignorant and slothful people 
are so slow to accept their wisdom, betray middle-class prejudices in 
almost everything they write. Since reason 

the servant of interest in a social situation, 
resolved by moral and rational suasion alone, as the educator and 
social scientist usually believes, Conflict is inevitable, and in this con- 
flict power must be challenged by power. That fact is not recognized 


by most of the educators, and only very grudgingly admitted by most 
of the social scientists, . es 


is always, to some degree, . 
social injustice cannot be 


Modern educators are, like rationalists of all the 
of the function of reason i 


man's collective behavior, 
reason uses tools, and is its 


ages, too enamored 
tory, particularly in 
d by reason, unless 
ich are not rational. 


€ contemporary life; it s uld 
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281. Albert P. Pinkevitch, The N, ; " 
John Day Company, 1929. PP. 153-154. n the Soviet Republic. New York: 
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282. Gradualism of Education Ineffective to Produce 
Fundamental Social Change 


The democratic technique assumes gradualism as its procedure in 
social change. For if fundamental social change is urgent, if a legal 
majority is a pre-requisite to the realization of social change, if the 
building and organization of a majority opinion in favor of funda- 
mental social change is most unlikely to be realized within the near 
future, and if these changes cannot possibly be brought about in the 
absence of a legal majority in its favor, gradualism remains the only 
logical way out. If social change must result only from cooperative 
effort brought about by means of education, such change must in- 
evitably be evolutionary. Education is an instrument which functions 
in an evolutionary manner and which repeatedly calls for compromise 
if it is to be at all functional and forward-moving. Thus, until an 
organized majority opinion in favor of fundamental social change is 
attained, social change must, according to the proponents of this tech- 
nique, be piecemeal and gradual, and accomplished by means of col- 
laboration and compromise with the dominant economic class. 

Such an approach to social reconstruction seems to be based upon 
either a quantitative and atomistic conception of our social mentality 
Or upon the assumption that qualitative social changes are realizable 
by quantitative means. It may be questioned whether this is possible, 
seeing that the difference between capitalism and collectivism is a 
qualitative one, which cannot be reduced to quantitative units, serially 
arranged and serially reconstructed. Capitalism and collectivism are 
Not continuous; they are not points at different positions on the same 
Scale, The difference is indivisible and immeasurable and cannot, 
therefore, be achieved by quantitative procedures, i.e., by a series of 
Partial, fractional and piecemeal changes. So long as a society is based 
Upon private ownership of the means of production, it remains indi- 
Vidualistic, even if certain aspects of its economy are socialized. One 
Society is not more collectivistic than another merely because more 
Phases of its economy are socialized. So long as the profit-motive 
remains undisturbed and private ownership remains unrestricted, these 


socialized reforms do not move our economy nearer to collectivism. 
E er 

282. Zalmon Slesinger, Éducation and the Class Struggle. New York: Covici 
Friede, Inc, 1937, pp. 243-245- 
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283. Indispensable Role of Education in Revolution 


But suppose it is admitted for the sake of argument that a social 
revolution is going on, and that it will culminate in a transfer of 
power effected by violent action. The notion that schools are com- 
pletely impotent under existing conditions then has disastrous conse- 
quences. The schools, according to the theory, are engaged in shaping 
as far as in them lies a mentality, a type of belief, desire, and purpose 
that is consonant with the present class-capitalist system. It is evident 
that if such be the case, any revolution that is brought 
to be badly compromised and even undermined. It will carry with 
it the seeds, the vital seeds, of counter-revolutions. There is no basis 
whatever, save doctrinate absolutism, for the belief th 
economic change will produce of itself the mental, moral, and cultural 
changes that are necessary for its enduring success. The fact is prac- 
tically recognized by the school of thought under discussion in that 
part of their doctrine which asserts that no genuine revolution can 
occur until the old system has passed away in everything but external 
political power, while within its shell a new economic system has 
grown to maturity. What is ignored is that the new system cannot grow 


to maturity without an accompanying widespread change of habits 
of belief, desire, and purpose. 


about is going 


at a complete 


284. Teacher, Servant of the Status Quo 


The prime purpose of the 


public educational system is to prepare 
students in the public schools 


to assume the obligations and duties of 
public school teacher is a repr 


aws. He is 
political economy 
form or change. 

acher assumes certain 
me of his intellectual 


not employed to explore the controversial fields of, 
with the view of championing Utopian schemes of re 

In entering the public school System the te: 
obligations and must of necessity surrender so 


freedom. If he does not approve of the present social System or the 
structure of our government he is at liberty to entertain those ideas, 


283. John. Dewey, "Education and Social Change," 
May 1937. 

284. Revolutionary Radicalism, Report of the Joint Legislative Committee of the 
State of New York Investigating Seditious Activities, Clayton. Lusk, Chairman 
(Albany. 1920), Vol. 3, p. 2,343. 


The Social Frontier, 3:297. 
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but must surrender his public office. If a change in our social system 
or in the structure of our government is at any time demanded by the 
people of this State or of the United States, the mandate must be 
disclosed by the verdict of the polls. The public school must not be 
-employed as a rostrum for distinctive propaganda of any character. Its 
teaching staff must not be allowed to spread the gospel of discontent 
among the people. No person who is not eager to combat the theories 


of social change should be entrusted with the task of fitting the young 
and old of this State for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


285. Confidence in the Next Generation 


A system of general instruction which shall reach every description 
of our citizens from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so 
will it be the latest of all the public concerns in which I shall permit 
myself to take an interest. Nor am I tenacious of the form in which 
it shall be introduced. Be that what it may, our descendants will be 
as wise as we are, and will know how to amend, and amend it until 
it shall suit their circumstances. 


286. School Builds Social Order Wanted by Society 


, Mf the question is asked, Can the school build a social order? the 
answer is that it can do nothing else, since the only content which 
education has at its disposal is made up of the cultural and material 
environment of the school and of life. It can fail in its task if it is 
carried away by sentimental claims for the rights of the child or the 
individual and by superficial manifestations of activities and creative 
arts without a solid background. It can succeed only if it becomes 
deliberately conscious of the meaning and significance of the social 
order which it serves. This has been the history of education in the 
past; it is the story of education today... E 


* * * 
The school is the instrument for maintaining existing social orders 


and for helping to build new social orders when the public has decided 
on them; but it does not create them. In the same sense that society 


285. Thomas Jefferson, letter to Joseph C. Cabell, Jan. 14, 1818, in Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899, Vol. X, p. 102. 

286. Isaac L. Kandel, "Can the School Build a New Social Order?" Kadelpian 
Review, 12:147-152, January 1933- 
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is prior to the individual, the social order is prior to the school. As a 
profession we may have ambitions to do more than this—to criticise the 
existing order, to help to build a better future, but the fact is in- 
escapable that the school is the servant of society... 2 

This fact gives the educator his opportunity but it serves at the 
same time as an element of restraint. The American school can do 
more, far more, than it has yet done in building the American social 
order, but it cannot go any more rapidly than the public will allow... 


* * * 


The school, then, cannot build a new social order nor should teach- 
ers combine as a group to penetrate from within. This is not a matter 
of courage or cowardice; it is a question of fact which all history of 
education has proved and which the study of any educational system, 
even the most radical and revolutionary, confirms. The school can 
only build the social order which society desires and derives its coloring 
from the social scene; it does not create or modify it but strengthens 
and gives reality to it. This condition does not detract from the 
task which teachers can perform and that is to devote more attention 
to the meaning of the culture and ideals, the hopes and ambitions 
which society expects to attain through the school, to discover the 
reasons for the break in gauge between school and society, to analyze 
the causes for the failure of the School to fulfil the duties which it has 


ord, to make the public more conscious of 
entally does desire for its children, to dig- 


the ideals which it fundam 
nify and ennoble them. 


287. Advantage of Teachers Withdrawn from Life 

The state, through her educational System, seeks to transmit to the 
rising generation the institutions and Spiritual treasures built up by 
the present and past generations. All advance of society is to be 
looked for in the activities of th population. In the Catholic 


purpose is to lift adult society 
| ; School. This purpose she seeks 
to accomplish through her teaching 

brings with him into the school, dail 


in which he lives; the women who form 


287. Thomas E. Shields, Philosophy of Education. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Education Press, 1921, PP- 424-425. 
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The teacher, however, is seldom in the forefront of social or economic 
progress; her professional duties withdraw her during her working 
hours from the actual strife, hence she cannot transmit the latest 
achievements of society, the things that are actually growing where the 
struggle is intense, and no other source of inspiration and guidance 
is provided for her. The religious teacher, on the contrary, is with- 
drawn from the world and lifted above its strife and turmoil. "Through 
daily religious exercises and the practice of the rules of the community 
and the virtues enjoined, she brings the redeeming influence of Jesus 
Christ and of His saving teachings to bear upon the children who come 
under her influence, thus implanting high ideals and thus shaping 
their lives to standards that far outrun the highest achievements of 
the world. 


288. Role of School to Stabilize 


Paradoxical as it may seem, it is the conservative functions of edu- 
cation that are most significant in a period of profound change. Of the 
conservation of well established fact and principle there can be no 
reasonable question, but the sum-total of this knowledge (if all 
departments of human inquiry are included and if hypotheses generally 
agreed upon by competent scholars as reasonably true and worthy of 
provisional acceptance as guides to conduct are also included) is 
literally staggering in its dimensions as compared with the learning- 
capacity of even gifted individuals... 

A second function of education in eras of rapid change may be 
called a stabilizing function. The very time to avoid chaos in the 
schools is when something akin to chaos characterizes the social en- 
vironment. The very time to emphasize in the schools the values that 
are relatively certain and stable is when the social environment is full 
of uncertainty and when standards are crumbling. In the Golden 
Decade, which ended with the financial crash of 1929, American edu- 
cation, instead of being a stabilizing force, persisted in following the 
Zeitgeist. It seems always to be thus; education follows, it does not 
lead. And, curiously enough, the very leaders who were pleading that 
education lead instead of follow were doing their best throughout the 
decade to encourage education in the “following” habit! They even 
boasted of the unstable program that was so rapidly developing in the 
schools; only they called it a "fluid" or an "adjustable" program. 
Words do make a difference after all! 

é 288. William Bagley, Education and Emergent Man. New York: The Ronald Press 
ompany, copyright 1934, PP- 154-156. 
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If education is to be a stabilizing force it means that the school Ee 
discharge what is in effect a disciplinary function. The m 
of instruction, the methods of teaching, and the life of the school as 
a social organization must exemplify and idealize germanam 
cooperation, cheerfulness, fidelity to duty and to trust, courage, s 
perseverance in the face of disappointment, aggressive effort towar 
doing the task that one's hand finds to do and doing it as well oom 
can, loyalty to friend and family and those for whom one is responsib e, 
a sense of fact and a willingness to face facts, clear and honest think- 
ing. These may not be eternal values, but one may venture a fairly 
confident prediction that they will be just as significant a thousand 
years from now as they have ever been in the past. 


289. Oneness of Education and Politics 


Our schooling does not educate, if by education be meant a trained 
habit of discriminating inquiry and discriminating belief, the ability 
to look beneath a floating surface to detect the conditions that fix the 
contour of the surface, and the forces which cre 
drifts. We dupe ourselves and others because we have not that inward 
protection against sensation, excitement, credulity and conventionally 
stereotyped opinion which is found only in a trained mind. 

This fact determines the fundamental criticism to be lev 
current schooling, against what passes as an education 
only does little to make discriminating intelligence 


surrender to the invasion of bunk, es 
form 


ate its waves and 


elled against 
al system. It not 
à safeguard against 
its most. dangerous 
ch to favor suscep- 
There appear to be two chief 
persistence, in the body of what is 
aditional material which is irrelevant to present conditions 
—subject-matter of instruction which though valuable in some past 
period is so remote from the perplexities and issues of present life that 
its mastery, even if fairly adequate, affords no resource for discriminat- 
ing insight, no protection against being duped in f 
‘cies of today. From the standpoint of this criteri 
large portion of current material of instruction is 
the mark. The specialist in any one of the tradition 
to fall for social bunk even in its extreme forms of 
tionalistic propaganda as the unschooled person; in fact his credulity 
is the more dangerous because he is so much 


more vociferous in its 
289. John Dewey, “Education as Politics," The New Republic, 32:140-141, October 
1922. 
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proclamation and so much more dogmatic in its assertion. Our schools 
send out men meeting the exigencies of contemporary life clothed 
in the chain-armor of antiquity, and priding themselves on the awk- 
wardness of their movements as evidences of deep wrought, time tested 
convictions. 

The other way in which schooling fosters an undiscriminating 
gulping mental habit, eager to be duped, is positive. It consists in a 
systematic, almost deliberate, avoidance of the spirit of criticism in 
dealing with history, politics and economics. There is an implicit 
belief that this avoidance is the only way by which to produce good 
citizens. The more undiscriminatingly the history and institutions of 
one's own nation are idealized, the greater is the likelihood, so it is as- 
sumed, that the school product will be a loyal patriot, a well equipped 
good citizen. If the average boy and girl could be walled off from 
all ideas and information about social affairs save those acquired in 
school, they would enter upon the responsibilities of social membership 
in complete ignorance that there are any social problems, any political 
evils, any industrial defects. 'They would go forth with a supreme con- 
fidence that the way lies open to all, and that the sole cause of failure 
in business, family life or citizenship lies in some personal deficiency 
in character. The school is even more indurated from a frank acknowl- 
edgment of social ills than the pulpit—which is saying a good deal. 
And like the pulpit it compensates for its avoidance of discussion of 
social difficulties by a sentimental dwelling upon personal vices. 

The effect is to send students out into actual life in a condition of 
acquired and artificial innocence. Such perceptions as they may have 
of the realities of social struggles and problems they have derived in- 
cidentally, by the way, and without the safeguards of intelligent ac- 
quaintance with facts and impartially conducted discussion. It is no 
wonder that they are ripe to be gulled, or that their attitude is one 
which merely perpetuates existing confusion, ignorance, prejudice, and 
credulity. Reaction from this impossibly naive idealization of institu- 
tions as they are produces indifference and cynicism. It is astonishing 
that the professed conservative moulders of public opinion take so 
little notice of the widespread cynicism of the mass at the present time. 
They are even more credulous than those whom they appear, super- 
ficially, to dupe. This attitude of indifference and opposition is now 
passive and unorganized. But it exists as a direct result of the disil- 
lusionment caused by the contrast between things as they are actually 
found to be and things as they had been taught in the schools. Some 
day some more or less accidental event will crystallize the scattered in- 
difference and discontent into an active form, and all the carefully 
built up bulwarks of social reactions will be washed out. But un- 
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fortunately there is little likelihood that the reaction against reaction 
will be more discriminating than the previous state of things. It too 
will be blind, credulous, fatalistic, confused. 

It seems almost hopeless to name the remedy, for it is only a greater 
confidence in intelligence, in scientific method. But the “only” marks 
something infinitely difficult of realization. What will happen if teach- 
ers become sufficiently courageous and emancipated to insist that 
education means the creation of a discriminating mind, a 
prefers not to dupe itself or to be the dupe of others? Clearly they 
will have to cultivate the habit of suspended judgment, of scepticism, 
of desire for evidence, of appeal to observation rather than sentiment, 
discussion rather than bias, inquiry rather than conventional idealiza- 
tions. When this happens schools will be the dangerous outposts of 
a humane civilization. But they will also begin to be supremely in- 
teresting places. For it will then have come about that education and 
politics are one and the same thing because politics will have to be 


in fact what it now pretends to be, the intelligent management of 
social affairs. 


mind that 


19 


Teaching Controversial Issues 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What does the infinitive to teach mean? 
Should the school be neutral on controversial issues? Can it be? If not, 
can it be fair in giving instruction related to such issues? 


ey 


3. Is teaching as indoctrination sometimes inevitable, for example, in the 
case of the language the child is going to learn to speak, the mathematical 
concepts he uses? 

4. Is teaching as indoctrination preferable in some circumstances, for 
example, to save time in the teaching of well-established facts of science? 

WelLestablished morals? 

Can there be “defensible partiality” in the teaching of political concepts? 


6. Is it ever proper to expurgate the classics that children read? 


[zi 


290. Censorship of the Curriculum 


++» Least of all should we tell them [children] stories and paint them 
Pictures of battles between gods and giants, and other hostilities, many 
and various, of gods and heroes with their kinsfolk and families. But 
if in any way we are likely to convince them, that never yet was any 
citizen at feud with his fellow, and that to be so is a sin, this is rather 
what must be told them from earliest childhood by old men and 
Women, and as they grow older we must compel the poets who compose 
tales for them to keep pretty near to this. But bindings of Hera 
by her son, and hurlings into space of Hephaestus by his father because 


he was going to defend his mother when beaten, and battles between 
ieee 


Ponte Plato, The Republic, in Bernard Bosanquet (trans), The Education of the 
Oung in The Republic of Plato. Cambridge. Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 


1917, pp. 53-54. 
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gods which Homer has composed, we must not receive into the city, 
whether the poet had an allegorical meaning or had not. For the 
young are not capable of judging what is an allegory and what is not, 
but whatever one of that age has received among his impressions is 
wont to become indelible and immutable. For which reason, perhaps, 
it should be treated of the first importance that the earliest tales they 
hear should be invented most beautifully in their be. 


aring upon good- 
ness. 


291. Limitations on Freedom of ‘Teaching 


Moderation in Refuting—In those questions in which he [the teacher] 
is free to hold either side, he shall defend his view 


allow moderate and Kindly consideration for the 
cially if the previous teacher has held that view. But if writers can be 
reconciled, he must be careful not to neglect to do so. Finally, he shall 
conduct himself with moderation in citing and refuting authorities. 

Avoiding New Opinions—Even in matters where there is no risk 
to faith and devotion, no one shall introduce new questions in mat- 
ters of great moment, or any opinion which does not have suitable 
authority, without first consulting his superiors; he shall not teach 
anything opposed to the axioms of learned men or the general belief 
of scholars. Rather, all should follow closely the approved doctors 


and, as far as local custom permits, the views accepted in Catholic 
schools. 


in such a way as to 
Opposite view, espe- 


292. Indoctrination in Science and Religion Endorsed 
Every educational institution m 


r i i akes use of indoctrination. Children 
are indoctrinated with the multiplication table; they are indoctrinated 


with love of country; they are indoctrinated with the principles of 
chemistry and physics and mathematics and biology, and nobody 
finds fault with indoctrination in these fields. Yet these are of 


small concern in the great business of life by contrast with ideas 


" 
concerning God and man's relatioi 


n d a to God, his duties to God, his 
neighbor and himself, man's nature and his supernatural destiny. The 


291. Ratio Studiorum (1599), quoted in Edward A. Fitz atrick, St. 7 ti 
the Ratio Studiorum, New York: McGraw- p gnatius and 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 
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Catholic educator makes no apology for indoctrinating his students 
in these essential matters. To instruction in the arts and sciences, the 
Catholic university adds the notion of an unchanging standard of 
morality, the ideas of duty and responsibility to a personal and om- 
nipotent God... 


293. Strengthening Sound Doctrine by False 


In such a [Catholic parochial] school, in harmony with the Church 
and the Christian family, the various branches of secular learning will 
not enter into conflict with religious instruction to the manifest detri- 
ment of education. And if, when occasion arises, it be deemed neces- 
sary to have the students read authors propounding false doctrine, for 
the purpose of refuting it, this will be done after due preparation 
and with such an antidote of sound doctrine, that it will not only 
do no harm, but will be an aid to the Christian formation of youth. 


294. Teach Duller Half to Be Right Rather than Original 


-.. It is principally through the schools that this new coinage of the 
collective intellect should be paid into general circulation. It is not 
enough that we teach children to think, we must actually force-feed 
them with the concentrated results of expert thinking. To this end 
there is immense occasion for memoriter training and sheer drill. Ours 
are the schools of a democracy, which all the children attend. At least 
half of them never had an original idea of any general nature, and 
never will. But they must behave as if they had sound ideas. Whether 
those ideas are original or not matters not in the least. It is better to 
be right than to be original. What the duller half of the population 
needs, therefore, is to have their reflexes conditioned into behavior 
that is socially suitable. And the wholesale memorizing of catchwords 
—provided they are sound ones—is the only practical means of estab- 
lishing bonds in the duller intellects between the findings of social 
scientists and the corresponding social behavior of the masses. Instead 
of trying to teach dullards to think for themselves, the intellectual 
leaders must think for them, and drill the results, memoriter, into 
their synapses. For the dullards it is that or nothing. 
* * * 


———— - 
293. Pope Pius XI, “The Christian Education of Youth,” Catholic Education 
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Two things appear: first, that the best minds are capable of pu 
inventing a far better civilization than we now possess; and, creen 
that the masses are capable of negotiating by imitation any culture 
system that the brightest can invent provided they are given € 
nity for memoriter learning of, and imitative participation in, all the 
intellectual resources of which that culture system is constituted. There 
is unlimited hope, therefore, for the uncultured classes of society, 
and for the now backward races of mankind, provided they be not 
segregated. Similarly, to select the duller children, who seem ob- 
viously predestined for the simpler economic functions only, segregate 
them from the brighter half, and deprive them of imitative participa- 
tion in the study of the arts, the sciences, and the new humanities, is a 
formula for creating a caste-stratified society. And the more scientifi- 
cally accurate the selection the more deadly the social results. Dr. 
Bagley is right, therefore, in calling such a procedure an educational 
determinism. But the way out is not through discrediting the findings 
of the tests, nor in the claim that the dull can compensate for their 
limitations by extra effort. The way out is rather through the insights 
of a social psychology. For social psychology reveals the fact that 
similar behavior can be secured in dull and bright alike by having 
them learn the same subject matter, but in different ways—a difference 
that always results normally when persons of different intelligences 
participate together in the same group activities. 


295. Indoctrinating Democracy 


-.. The schools of a demociacy should create in the pupils a devo. 
tion to the political and social 


practices of democracy. It is perhaps 
a little strange that in setting fo 


rth this proposition I am introducing 
a controversial issue. To be sure in Russia today there would be no 
question but that the schools should incul 


cate the principles of 
Marxian socialism .. 


. But in our own country there seems to be an 
assumption that to go all out for democracy would be undemocratic. 

_ Under the guarantees of our Bill of Rights any citizen may advocate 
the overthrow of democracy. He may propose the substitut 
fascist dictatorship or of a proletarian autocracy. Therefore, 
it is not logical that the schools of a democracy 
in advance to the superiority of its own system of 


ion of a 
say some, 
should be committed 
social administration. 


295. Edward H. Reisner, “The Quality of School Experience Appropriate toa 
Democracy,” Teachers College Record, 40: 


700-702, May 1939. 
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They should be impartial. They should adopt the problem-solving 
attitude. They should admit as a possibility the hypothesis that the 
United States might be a better and a happier country if the Bill of 
Rights were abolished and a dictatorship established. They should 
not advocate and support too wholeheartedly the superiority of demo- 
cratic institutions because in so doing they would be indulging in a 
process of “indoctrination.” 

There is a story told of a medieval scholar who put a pretty puzzle 
A donkey, he said, is standing at a math- 
from two equally desirable bundles of 
age which would favor the donkey’s 
eft to reach either bundle of hay, 
h? It is to be assumed that 
a philosopher, would 


up to his contemporaries. 
ematically equal distance 
hay. In the absence of any advant 
moving either to the right or to the 1 
would it not stand still and starve to deat 
the donkey, being neither a mathematician nor 
find a way to his feed. 

Does the force of logic compel us to keep our schools indecisive in 
this matter of inculcating devotion on the part of pupils to the demo- 
cratic way of life? Many among us would say that if it did, so much 
the worse for logic. They would disregard fine-drawn dialectic for 
what seems to be the obvious dictate of social necessity. However, even 
in terms of logic, the way to an enthusiastic and decisive support of 
democracy for our schools does not seem to be denied. 

Our preference for democracy does not come as a purely intellectual 
process of problem solving, although undoubtedly the presentation to 
consciousness of the conditions of existence under autocracies as com- 
pared with those of a democracy is involved in the decision. Rather 
do we prefer democracy for ourselves and our children because we like 
better the realities of the democratic way of life. We favor a govern- 
ment in which public policy is based on the widest possible consulta- 


tion of the public will. We demand the full and free operation of those 
he dissemination of facts and which lead to 


choices of the people as are possible. We 
tals to their fullest potentialities. 


conditions which foster t 
as intelligent and voluntary 
favor the development of individu 
We desire the broadest possible spread and the highest possible level 
of welfare and security and of enjoyment of the goods of life for all 
our citizens. We work for the elimination of divisive prejudices 
and hates and for the development of understanding and good will 
itizens. We believe that nations may live and work 


among all our c 
at war as an instrument of policy 


together in cooperative ways and th 
is self-defeating in the long run and may ultimately pass out of the 


international picture. We believe in peace and strive for peace in 
face of a world that has gone mad with the spirit of war. Such, by and 
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large, are the values which our nation lives by and for. Being for 
those values, we are for democracy as the form of social organization 
which embodies and fosters them. 

If we are for those values, why should we hesitate to place them in 
the forefront of the purposes and objectives of instruction? We do not 
hesitate to pass on to children the most authoritative scientific knowl- 
edge of our times. We do not apologize for giving them the most 
authentic picture of the past which we can discover. We do not hold 
back when it is a matier of equipping them with such habits of con- 
duct as will make for their easy adjustment with their fellows. And 
why should we hesitate to represent to them our profound conviction 
that the best values of social existence are those which 
with the ideal and the practice of democracy? 

There is probably justification for raising the question, now and 
again, as to whether democracy can and will survive in the United 
States, particularly so if such examination of our common life makes 
us aware of the tendencies and practices which are inimical to democ- 
racy and which need to be corrected if democracy is to live on. But 
the quality which should be dominant in ou 
fearful doubt in this matter, but one of 
democratic form of social existence an 
those values prevail more richly and m 

There is every reason to hold that the 


inculcate the same devotion to the values of the democratic way of 
life as authoritarian states are doing for the systems which they favor. 
And by that is not meant partisan and chauvinistic adherence to a 
label, but deepseated appreciation of the values of democracy and en- 
listment in the long struggle to make those values ever more and more 
a reality in American life. In making such a commitment for our 
public schools we are embodying in their program the highest social 
values which we, as aspiring, stumbling human beings, know. To do 
less would show us recreant to our Opportunity and our duty. 


are bound up 


r schools is not one of 
devotion to the values of the 
d of determination to make 
ore extensively. 

schools of a democracy should 


296. Arguments Against Indoctrination 


(1) Indoctrination is unfair to the child. During the period of edu. 
cation he has a right to see all sides of each question, he has a right 
to have each side clearly and fairly presented, he has a right to 
expect from the schools the unvarnished truths. He early learns 


296. Carleton Washburne, 


"Indoctrination Versus Education," 
2:213, April 1936. 


The Social Frontier, 
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that his parents have certain prejudices. He makes certain allowances 
for these. But if he cannot count on his teachers’ objectivity and 
honesty, where shall he turn? 

(2) Indoctrination is the antithesis of education. Education involves 
the drawing out of the child, the developing of his own capacities 


and thought. Indoctrination involves the imposing upon the child 
to the exclusion of his own thought. Education is 


al. Indoctrination is the binding of the 
adults. Education should 


of one set of ideas, 
the freeing of the individu 
individual to the views of some group of 
lead toward growth. Indoctrination stultifies growth. 

(3) Anyone who supposes that he has the one and final solution 
to any problem is inexcusably bigoted and is, therefore, unfit to edu- 
cate children. Any intelligent person must recognize that however 
probable he thinks it is that his particular solution to a controversial 
issue is the best one, there are other persons of equal intelligence who 
have equal certainty that their solution is right, and that there is always 
the possibility that either one or both of them may be wrong and 
that still another solution may be better. The growth of society de- 
pends upon our free exploration of all possible avenues of escape 
from our present evils, of all possible avenues toward our ultimate 
ideals. Indoctrination shuts off all avenues but one. 

(4) The strongest arguments against indoctrination are perhaps 
the practical ones. If one group can use the schools to indoctrinate 
the children toward its particular answers to controversial questions, 
so can another group. After any School Board election the new Board 
can, if indoctrination is to be allowed, change textbooks, curriculum, 
and teachers to fit its pet ideas, while after the next School Board 
election the whole thing may be reversed. The schools become, in a 
country which is not yet under a dictatorship, footballs of politics 
in the worst sense; and, in a country where there is a dictatorship, the 
way is paved for inculcating the dictator's ideas in all growing young 
minds. 

Those in the educational profession who consciously advocate 
indoctrination in the schools are almost without exception those who 
would use it to change the existing social order. Yet from a practical 
standpoint they would completely defeat their own purpose were they 
successful in getting an acceptance of the idea that the schools may 

ority opinion favors that 


be used to indoctrinate. For, of necessity, ma} 
which is—were it not so, what is would be changed. If the schools are 


to be used to indoctrinate, obviously they will be used to indoctrinate 


toward that which the majority desires. To advocate indoctrination 
is, therefore, not a way to bring about a new social order but a way 


to perpetuate the old. 
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297. Method for Teaching Controversial Issues 


-.. What should be the pattern according to which controversial is- 
sues shall be handled in the schools? 

I should say let us make them the nuclear subject matter of educa- 
tion. Being controversial, they will of themselves have the spirit and 
figure of life. Being momentous to the community, they cannot fail 
to be momentous also to those members of the community who are 
teachers and pupils. The options they present are urgent. 


* * * 


But how choose? We hear a good deal about the judici 
its law of evidence, its 


of the evidence." 


al process with 
"impartial judgment" according to “the weight 
And one way to define the technique of choice and 
decision is on the analogy of a court of justice weighing the evidence. 
To me, the concepts of "the weight of evidence," "the impartial 
judge," are simply legal fictions with a place among the other illusions. 

I prefer the scientific and democratic process of attaining a consen- 
sus, through free untrammeled discussion in which all differences are 
confronted, thrashed out, and thereby integrated w 
There is no social issue, let it be public ownership 
Communism as against the present form of Amer 
Fascism as against Communism or anything 
Which a consensus cannot be attained in th 
sciences. 

The method of the schools should bi 
discussion aiming at consensus— 
to social issues... 

This calls for treating students as responsible individuals, able to 
look after themselves, to manage their own affairs and t 
their own standards. It means that students must have at least the 
freedom of self-government, self-management, and 
which their elders have. And this means that our conception of the 
function of the teacher must be revised, and his relations to his pupil 
redefined. For teaching is one thing, learning is another. Teaching 
is something teachers do to pupils. Learning is something pupils can 
do only for themselves. As things stand today, a sizeable obstacle to 
learning by the pupil is teaching by the teacher. It is an obstacle be- 
cause the teacher’s function is a police-function, disciplinary, directive, 
controlling. It focalizes the pupil's passions and prejudices upon the 


ith one another. 
as against private, 
rican government, 
else you like, concerning 
€ same manner as by the 


€ the method of open, free 
the method of the sciences applied 
o maintain 


self-instruction 


297. Horace M. Kallen, “Controversial Social Issues," Progressive Education, 
10:187-188, April 1933. 
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person of the teacher instead of upon the theme of the lesson. The 
deadness of the theme reenforces this focalization. The result is that 
school life involves a real class war between pupils and teachers. 
Where the central theme is alive this cannot happen, for a live theme 
is one which of itself engages the pupil's passions and prejudices. Now, 
only controversial issues are living ones, and the more social such 
issues are, the more living. Once a pupil's loves and hates are engaged, 
and drained, by such issues, the teacher becomes a source of aid and 
comfort, guiding the heart to the informations and ideas that will 
sustain its cause: the curse of irrelevancy is lifted from the schools; 
the educational establishment is reunited with the processes of the 
common life [rom which it is now cut off, and education, being 
now concerned with living issues, makes good its claim to be a prepara- 


tion for life. 


298. Method of Problem-Solving Bound to Be in Arrears 


... The problems of the modern world appear and change faster than 
any set of teachers can grasp them, much faster than they can convey 
their substance to a population of children. If the schools attempt to 
teach children how to solve the problems of the day, they are bound 
always to be in arrears. The most they can conceivably attempt is the 
pattern of thought and feeling which will enable the 
citizen to approach a new problem in some useful fashion. But that 
pattern cannot be invented by the pedagogue. It is the political 
theorist’s business to trace out that pattern. in that task he must not 
assume that the mass has political genius, but that men, even if 
they had genius, would give only a little time and attention to public 


affairs. 


teaching of a 


299. Moral Consequences of Neutrality 

In the sphere of moral decision the very refusal to choose, since, 
refusal has specific consequences, is itself a moral act. The fact is now 
generally realized that a declaration to do nothing is itself a statement 


of policy. In so far as the commitments of educators, scholars, and 
citizens have consequences for the determination of social issues, 


298. Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, Inc., 1925, P- 27- Ay: `. i . 
299. American Historical Association, Commission on Social Studies, Conclusions 
and Recommendations. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934, pp. 28-29. 
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moral responsibility for things left undone, as well as for things done, 
cannot be escaped... 


300. A Definition of Impartiality 


It is the business of a philosophy of education to make clear what is 
involved in the action which is carried on within the educational field, 
to transform a preference which is blind, based on custom rather than 
thought, into an intelligent choice—one made, that is, with conscious- 
ness of what is aimed at, the reasons why it is preferred, and the fitness 
of the means used. Nevertheless intelligent choice is still choice. It 
still involves preference for one kind of end rather than 
one which might have been worked for. It involves a conviction that 
such and such an end is valuable, worthwhile, rather than another. 
Sincerity demands a maximum of impartiality in secking 
the reasons for the aims and the values which 
But the scheme of education itself c 


another 


and stating 
are chosen and rejected. 


annot be impartial in the sense 
of not involving a preference for some values over others. 


tion to be impartial is the obligation to state 
what is chosen and why it is chosen... 


The obliga- 
as clearly as possible 


301. The Teacher's Personal Point of View 


What shall I...do about my own convictions? 
in teaching these young people or shall I te: 
what I think? If I really have convictions 
possibly teach independently of them. The 
Does this mean that I shall set up my convictions as formulations which 
my pupils should accept and so “teach” them? It does not. ‘That would 
not be education. I must know that there are difficulties here and I 
must guard against the dangers involved. I must use the best know] 
edge I have in helping my pupils to survey the field 
arguments. But I must be careful that my superior knowledge does 
not keep them from searching and thinking and concluding for them- 
selves. Probably I must at some stage tell openly what I think, but 
J must so tell it and so couple other possibilities with it that my pupils 
are not unduly influenced to accept my position on any basis of 


Shall I use them 
ach quite independently of 
that matter to me I cannot 
y are an essential part of me. 


and to weigh the 


goo. John Dewey and John L. Childs in The E 
patrick, ed.). New York: The Century Company, 

301. William H. Kilpatrick, Education and the 
Publishing Corporation, 1932, pp. 76-78. 


ducational Frontier (W: 
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Social Crisis. New 
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authority. Otherwise, I am not making them independent and capable 
in thinking, or, more exactly, I am keeping them from really thinking 
and so from growing as they should. 


* * * 


This way of utilizing my best knowledge, yet so as not to indoctri- 
nate my pupils, gives me my just defense when others would charge 
me with using my school access to foster in partisan fashion my own 
position. I have not “taught” my position. I have made my pupils 
study not so much it as an area. My position will be considered as one 
of the possible hypotheses, but always in comparison with other posi- 
tions. I may even present the argument that influenced my own 
decision, but in such fashion that through it all my pupils have been 
helped to learn to think and decide for themselves. This, and not that 
they reach my decision, has been my aim. That I shall not entirely 
succeed in maintaining my intended fairness is but probable, but I 
must make the effort. 

Some may ask whether this care to keep the teacher's conviction from 
affecting unduly the thought processes of the pupils may not deprive 
them of possibly the best part of an education, namely vision and zeal, 
vision of a worthy cause and zeal to pursue it. That there is danger 
need not be denied, but is it not fairer to charge the possible loss here 
rather to the attitude within the community than to the teacher? It is 
this which makes it a partisan matter. Because the parents feel as they 
do, the teacher cannot speak freely. His long-run effectual influence 
demands that he make manifest his fairness on the partisan question, 
even at some loss elsewhere. Even so he can present his position with 
its vision as one hypothesis for consideration, so that, even at the 
worst, there need be no total loss. Of course, if the parents were united 
in sharing the teacher's conviction, or if they were indifferent, he 
could work more effectually on the vision and zeal, though even then 
he should have to guard the pupils’ thinking lest his position interfere 
there. The teacher's task in the face of partisan opposition is simply 
the common situation involving contradictory values. Do what he 
will, he cannot get all. He must act for the largest whole as best he 


can see it. 


20 


Academic Freedom 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What social function does aca 
any presuppositions? 


Should academic freedom be unconditional? 1f 50, 
sectarian college or a state univ 


demic freedom perform? Does it rest on 


r 


can it exist in a 

ersity? In a collectivistic society? 

3- Should academic freedom be limited to the 
ization? To utterances inside the 
of the educational ladder? 
error? 


field of the teacher's special- 
classroom? To any particular rungs 
To statements of truth and the exclusion of 


4. Should academic freedom be conditioned by the existing state of law 
and order? Are loyalty oaths an infringement of academic freedom? 
Who should judge whether a teacher's academic freedom has been 

abridged? 


S 


6. Should teachers openly join and participate in political parties? Parties 
of the extreme left? Are teachers’ religious affiliations a part of the 
question of academic freedom? Their personal habits? 

7. Does academic freedom stand on a different footing from a teacher's civil 
liberties? 


8. Do the principles of 


academic freedom or civil liberty justify protection 
Íor critics who, wrapped in the cloak of freedom, wo: 


uld destroy freedom 
at the first opportune moment? 


302. Unlimited Independence of Instruction 


-..' The independence of instruction is, in a manner, a part of the 
rights of the human race. Since man 


has received from Nature a 
perfectibility whose unknown limits extend—if they even exist—much 
302. Francois Condorcet, Report on the Genera 
tion, in F. de la Fontainerie, French 
Century. New York: McGraw-Hil] Boo 
Used by permission of the publisners. 


hi 7 l Organization of Public Instruc- 
Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth 
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beyond what we can yet perceive, and the knowledge of new truths 
is for him the only means of developing this happy faculty—the source 
of his happiness and of his glory, what power could have the right to 
say to him: “This is what you need know; this is as far as you may 
go"? Since truth alone is useful, since every error is an evil, by what 
right would any power, whatever it be, dare to determine wherein lies 
truth, wherein lies error? 

Besides, any power which would forbid the teaching of an opinion 
contrary to that which has served as a basis for the established laws, 
would attack directly the freedom of thought, would frustrate the 
aim of every social institution: the perfecting of the laws, which is 
the necessary consequence of the combat of opinions and the progress 


of knowledge. 


303. Subordination, Not Freedom, the Source of Culture 


All culture begins with the very opposite of that which is now so 
highly esteemed as “academical freedom”: with obedience, with sub- 
ordination, with discipline, with subjection. And as leaders must have 
followers so also must the followers have a leader—here a certain 
reciprocal predisposition prevails in the hierarchy of spirits: yea, a 
kind of pre-established harmony. This eternal hierarchy, towards 
which all things naturally tend, is always threatened by that pseudo- 
culture which now sits on the throne of the present... 


304. Freedom Subject to Divine and Natural Law 


Human liberty necessarily stands in need of light and strength to 
direct its actions to good and to restrain them from evil. Without 
this, the freedom of our will would be our ruin. First of all there 
must be law; that is, a fixed rule of teaching what is to be done and 
what is to be left undone... In other words, the reason prescribes to 
the will what it should seek after or shun, in order to [gain] the 
eventual attainment of man’s last end, for the sake of which all his 
actions ought to be performed. This ordination of reason is called 
law. In man’s free will, therefore, or in the moral necessity of our 


303. Friedrich Nietzsche, The Future of Our Educational Institutions (J. M. 


Kennedy, trahs.). Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis, 1909, p- 140- . 
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luntary acts being in accordance with reason, lies the very — 
Veget f law. Nothing more foolish can be uttered or € 
ias ive de otion that because man is free by nature, he is there- 
cx wem v E law. Were this the case, it would follow that to 
= omer run be deprived of reason; whereas the truth is that we 
ecce dones to law precisely because we are free by our very 
my ies is the guide of man’s actions; it turns him towards 
md 5j its rewards, and deters him from evil by its punishments. 


* * * 


From this it is manifest that the eternal law of God is a iin 
standaid and rule of human liberty, not only in each individua € 
but also in the community and civil society which men constitu : 
when united. Therefore, the true liberty of human Society does xi 
consist in every man doing what he pleases, for this would simply 
end in turmoil and confusion, and bring on the overthrow of the 
State; but rather in this, that through the injunctions of the civil law 
all may more easily conform to the prescriptions of the eternal law. 
Likewise, the liberty of those who are in authority does not consist in 
the power to lay unreasonable and capricious commands upon their 
subjects, which would equally be criminal and would lead to the ruin 
of the commonwealth; but the binding force of human laws is in this, 
that they are to be regarded as applications of the eternal law, and 


incapable of sanctioning anything which is not contained in the eter- 
nal law, as in the principle of all law... 


* * 


Moreover, the highest duty is to respect authority and obediently 


to submit to just law; and by this the members of a community are 
effectually protected from the wrongdoing of evil men. Law 


is from God, and whosoever resisteth authority resisteth the 
of God; wherefore obedience is greatly ennobled w 
authority which is the most just and supreme of 
power to command is wanting, or where 


reason, or to the eternal law, or to some ordinance of God, obedience 
is unlawful, lest, while obeying man, we become disobedient to God. 
Thus, an effectual barrier being opposed to tyranny, 
the State will not have all its own way, 
all will be safeguarded—the rights of in 
avd of all the members of the commor 
according to law and right reason; 
liberty really consists. 


ful power 
ordinance 
hen subject to an 
all. But where the 
a law is enacted contrary to 


the authority in 
but the interests and rights of 
dividuals, of domestic society, 
nwealth; all being free to live 
and in this, as we have shown, true 


* * * 
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A like judgment must be passed upon what is called liberty of 
teaching. There can be no doubt that truth alone should imbue the 
minds of men; for in it are found the well-being, the end, and the 
perfection of every intelligent nature, and therefore nothing but truth 
should be taught both to the ignorant and to the educated, so as to 
bring knowledge to those who have it not, and to preserve it in those 
who possess it. For this reason it is plainly the.duty of all who teach 
to banish error from the mind, and by sure safeguards to close the 
entry to all false convictions. From this it follows, as is evident, that 
the liberty of which we have been speaking,* is greatly opposed to 
reason, and tends absolutely to pervert men’s minds, in as much as it 
claims for itself the right of teaching whatever it pleases—a liberty 
which the State cannot grant without failing in its duty. And the more 
so, because the authority of teachers has great weight with their 
hearers, who can rarely decide for themselves as to the truth or false- 
hood of the instruction given to them. 

Wherefore, this liberty also, in order that it may deserve the name, 
must be kept within certain limits, lest the office of teaching be 
turned with impunity into an instrument of corruption. Now truth, 
which should be the only subject-matter of those who teach, is of two 
kinds, natural and supernatural. Of natural truths, such as the prin- 
ciples of nature and whatever is derived from them immediately by 
our reason, there is a kind of common patrimony in the human race. 
On this, as on a firm basis, morality, justice, religion, and the very 
bonds of human society rest; and to allow people to go unharmed who 
violate or destroy it would be most impious, most foolish, and most 
inhuman. But with no less religious care must we preserve that great 
and sacred treasure of the truths which God Himself has taught us. 
By many and convincing arguments, often used by defenders of 
Christianity, certain leading truths have been laid down: Namely, 
that some things have been revealed by God; that the only begotten 
Son of God was made flesh, to bear witness to the truth; that a perfect 
society was founded by Him—The Church, namely, of which He is 
the head, and with which He has promised to abide till the end of 
the world. To this society He entrusted all the truths which he had 
taught, in order that it might keep and guard them and with lawful 
authority explain them; and at the same time He commanded all 
nations to hear the voice of the Church as if it were His own, threaten- 
ing those who would not hear it with everlasting perdition. Thus, it 
is manifest that man’s best and surest teacher is God, the source and 


* The Pope earlier in this encyclical letter had been inveighing against the sort 
of nineteenth century liberalism denounced by his predecessor, Pius IX, in his 
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principle of all truth; and the only-begotten Son, who is ci iim wes 
of the Father, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the true Lig hi Moe 
enlightens every man and to whose teaching all must submit: we 
they shall all be taught of God. In faith and in teaching of morality, 
God Himself made the Church a partaker of His divine authority, and 
through His heavenly gift she cannot be deceived. She is therefore the 
greatest and most reliable teacher of mankind, and in her dwells an 
inviolable right to teach them. Sustained by the truth received from 
her divine Founder, the Church has ever sought to fulfill holily the 
mission entrusted to her by God; unconquered by the difficulties on 
all sides surrounding her, she has never ceased to assert her liberty 
of teaching, and in this way the wretched superstition of Paganism 
being dispelled, the wide world was renewed unto Christian wisdom. 
Now reason itself clearly teaches that the truths of divine revelation 
and those of nature cannot really be opposed to one another, and 
that whatever is at variance with them must necessarily be false. 
"Therefore, the divine teaching of the Church, so far from being an 
obstacle to the pursuit of learning and the progress of science or in 
any way retarding the advance of civilization, in reality brings to 
them the sure guidance of shining light. And for the same reason, it 
is of no small advantage for the perfecting of human liberty, since 
our Savior Jesus Christ has said that by truth is man made free: You 
Shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. Therefore, 
there is no reason why genuine libert 

science feel aggrieved, at havin 
of laws by which 


y should grow indignant, or true 
g to bear the just and necessary restraint 
; in the judgment of the Church and of Reason it- 
self, human teaching has to be controlled. The Church indeed—as 
facts have everywhere proved—looks chiefly 
defense of the Christian faith, while careful at 
and promote every kind of human learning. 
good, and praiseworthy, and desirable; and further, all erudition 
which is the outgrowth of sound reason, and in conformity with the 
truth of things, serves not a little to confirm what we believe on the 
authority of God. The Church truly, to our great benefit, has care- 
fully preserved the monuments of ancient wisdom; has opened every- 
where homes of science, and has urged on intellectual progress by 
fostering most diligently the arts by which the culture of our age is 
so much advanced. Lastly, we must not forget that a vast field lies 
freely open to man's industry and genius, 


containing all those things 
which have no necessary connection with Christian faith and morals, 
or as to which the Church exercising no authority leaves the judgment 


of the learned free and unconstrained. From all this may be under- 
stood the nature and character of that liberty which the followers of 


and above all to the 
the same time to foster 
For learning is in itself 
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Liberalism so eagerly advocate and proclaim. On the one hand, they 
demand for themselves and for the State a license which opens the 
way to every perversity of opinion; and on the other, they hamper 
the Church in diverse ways, restricting her liberty within narrowest 
limits, although from her teaching not only is there nothing to be 
feared, but in every respect very much to be gained. 


305. Freedom Is to Teach Truth, Not Error 


Rooted as it is in a deeper liberty, academic freedom in its largest 
and best sense is an instance of those fundamental and inalienable 
rights which belong to us because of our very nature as men. A basic 
human right is not a bare physical power, nor is it a mere brute fact. 
A man's right to life continues even though he cannot defend himself 
against an unjust aggressor. An innocent man's right to freedom of 
movement remains even when the walls of the concentration camp 
are too high to scale. Our natural right to the truth survives even if 
the truth is kept from us by superior force or by a cunning so subtle 
that we do not recognize its existence. Nor is a basic human right 
something of which it may be said, “The State giveth and the State 
taketh away.” It is essentially an inviolable moral power to perform 
a certain act, to have a certain thing, or to receive something from 
others. Because we are what we are, something more than “the horse 
and the mule that have not understanding,” we are endowed with a 
body of natural rights. Among those that are most pertinent to the 
present discussion are the right to freedom of expression, of informa- 
tion, of communication in accordance with truth and justice; the 
right to education suitable for the maintenance and development of 
man's dignity as a human being; the right to religious formation 
through education and association. 

* * * 

We are all familiar with such statements as that which is so ap- 
provingly put upon Voltaire's lips: "I disapprove of what you say, 
but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” But if what I 
disagree with be something destructive of all that is good, should I 
then "defend to the death" this asserted right to propagate error? 


Must I hold in the name of tolerance and academic freedom that a 


man has "a right to be wrong" and to draw himself and others into 


disaster? 
* * * 


305. John: K. Ryan, "Truth and Freedom," The Journal of Higher Education, 
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Error has no rights. To teach in the classroom or elsewhere what 
one knows to be false is to violate the dignity of one's nature as a 
man and to destroy the special virtue that belongs to the teacher. To 
put forth mere personal opinion as final doctrine can amount in cer- 
tain instances to the same thing. To do this is not to exercise academic 
freedom, but rather to abuse it and to work toward its destruction. 
Upon the teacher, even more than upon other men, rests an obligation 
to tell the truth. This obligation grows with the weight of the subject 
that he teaches and with the consequences that his words may have 
for his students and for society. 

Because of this duty to tell the truth, along with the correlative 
right to speak out, the teacher must be in some degree the philos- 
opher, the lover of wisdom and the searcher after it. As such, he 
cannot fall victim to certain sophistries that are sometimes advanced 
and defended. Thus it has been said that the search for the truth 
is better than its discovery, that final truths can never be established, 
and that the truth can be a disadvantage or danger to us, darkening 
our minds, weakening our wills, and restricting our freedom. Like 
the true philosopher, the true teacher will avoid misology, that belief 
that there is no soundness or health in reasoning, against which Soc- 
rates once warned his friends. He will likewise keep himself clear of 
the intellectual and moral disease that is skepticism. If the doubting 
question is put to him, What is truth? he will have an adequate an- 
swer, stating the nature of truth, its kinds, and the obligations that 
it imposes upon himself and others. 


306. Freedom as a Dogma 


The value of freedom is itself, I take it, a matter of dogma. We can 
find many excellent supporting reasons no doubt, but ultimately we 
either believe intuitively that freedom is good or we do not. Similarly, 
there are certain fundamental principles underlying the organization 
of a free society which are not susceptible of argument. We lay it 
down, for instance, that, to the limits of individual capacity, personal 
responsibility for, and participation in, public affairs are necessary 


and valuable; that the supremacy of law should be beyond challenge; 
that change should be effected by persuasion rather than by force. 


Anyone who will not accept these principles is moving in a world of 


thought which is outside our own, and we must be content to leave 
him there. 


306. M. Alderton Pink, The Defence of Freedom. London: Macmillan & Company, 
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Hence, when we recommend the cause of freedom to the intelligent 
public on rational grounds, we need not attempt to disguise the lim- 
ited but definite basis of dogma in our creed. In making our appeal 
to the very young and to the many who are adult in years but not in 
mind, dogma must, of course, assume a larger place. Many teachers 
will wish to carry training for citizenship into the primary schools. 
Good work can be done with the youngest children, even if it is only 
by quickening the social sense in such matters as the disposal of litter 
and the proper treatment of public property. Clearly, at this stage the 
method must be direct indoctrination rather than rational argument. 
There must be similar treatment, too, in the case of adult citizens of 
low mental capacity. In a political system depending ultimately on 
majorities, they must obviously not be left out of any educational 
scheme. They must, on the one hand, be shielded from the kind of 
wanton mass-suggestion that would pervert them from the liberal 
faith, and on the other hand they must be indoctrinated with the 
articles of that faith. 

In other words, since the creed of liberty contains its element of 
dogma, and since in any case the mass of mankind are only to a lim- 
ited extent amenable to the power of reason, we cannot afford to 
neglect the use of propaganda. Unfortunately, propaganda has ac- 
quired such sinister associations that it is necessarily viewed with 
suspicion or worse by the believer in freedom of thought. But we must 
remember that it is not inherently evil. After all, any educational 
process intended to embrace the public as a whole must consist partly 
in bringing intellectual conviction to the few, and partly in inducing 


a non-rational acceptance in the many... 


Freedom the Product of a Positive Rather than a 


307. E ^» 
Laissez-Faire State 


As a matter of fact, the attainment of liberty of thought and of con- 
Science, of speech and of the press, which the eighteenth century 
conceived as fundamental among the rights of men, was coupled with 
a notion of laissez faire in government, which left the school in de- 
pendence upon private agencies, and so a mere expression of family 
ambitions or denominational views. Thus we have the "freedom of 
teaching" of the France of the Revolution and of the United States 
during much of its history. The state simply lets education alone. 
Such an arrangement theorists like Herbert Spencer conceive to be 
A Textbook in the Principles of Education. New York: 
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the one most conducive to the welfare of the individual and the prog- 


ress of society. Consequently, they oppose any attempt on the part of 
ihe state to assume control of the school. 


* * * 


According to this view,—the laissez-faire theory of education—the 
school will be freest to investigate, to teach, and so to progress in case 
it is left to private agencies which are protected in their freedom of 
teaching. A national system is supposed to mean paternalism, the sup- 
pression of variation, and so of progress, in a word, absolutism with 
all its attendant evils. What we need is freedom on the part of the 
individual to study what he chooses. Let the laws of demand and 
supply operate as freely as human contrivances can permit. The 
school, made dependent on the demands of its patrons, will supply 
whatever their ambitions and intelligence require. Thus, it is assumed, 
each will get the kind and the amount of education that he deserves, 
We will have justice in giving to each what he earns and values, free- 
dom in forcing upon none what they do not want, and progress in 
providing the greatest freedom for the development of individual 
differences and for their struggle for existence. 

The believer in laissez faire holds that freedom of teaching involves 
no interference on the part of the state in the work of education. But 
such an arrangement leaves it a mere servile flunky upon the tastes 
and prejudices of its patrons. It must give that which will insure it 
pupils. Under such conditions there is no freedom to teach, for if the 
school does not teach what the parents want,—that is, if it does not 
give up its freedom,—it cannot teach at all, since it will have no pa- 
tronage. Hence, genuine academic freedom requires that the st 


should protect the school in determining the content 
education. Without this priv 


is left ineffectual. 


The two issues, that of control of education by the school and that 
of control and support of the school by the state, have gone hand in 
hand. If it be admitted that there should be complete academic free- 
dom, one must at the same time grant that the school can be placed 
in this position only by the generous support and protection of a 
democratic state. Historically it is true that national education has 
been both conservative and calculated to favor the welfare of the 
nation or that of a dominant class rather than that of the individual. 
However, this result sprang from the fact that the state has been under 
the control of classes or of conservatives. When once this institution 
has become imbued with the spirit of progress, there is no reason w 
it should not favor intellectual investigation and reform 


ate 
and method of 
ilege and responsibility academic freedom 


hy 
through 
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education. Moreover, the democratic state is pledged to secure, so far 
as possible, equality of opportunity. Hence, it cannot favor education 
in the interests of classes. The event has proved that national educa- 
tion tends toward both the most exact justice to the child and the 
largest efficiency in the school. 

But while it may be agreed that national education means the 
greatest measure of academic freedom for the school, many may ques- 
tion the wisdom of permitting such power to come into the hands ol 
the teaching class. It remains to show that the greatest efficiency in 
education springs from giving to the school the power to determine 
what and how it shall teach. There are two fundamental reasons for 
this complete academic freedom. These are the growth of education 
into a profession involving special knowledge and skill, and the fact 
that education deals with individuals who are incapable, without 
direction, of knowing or getting what they should have... 


308. Pupils Primary Beneficiaries of Academic Freedom 


It should be recognized first and held in mind constantly that the 
issue of academic freedom relates primarily to pupils rather than to 
teachers. The issue is whether children and youth shall have freedom 
to learn, to go through the educative process of fashioning the pattern 
of their minds so that they will recognize evidence, weigh facts, and 
draw useful conclusions. The denial of academic liberty is the denial 
of intellectual opportunities to youth. It is upon this ground that the 
battle must be waged. It almost always happens that when a question 
aching arises, the discussion centers about the teacher, 


of freedom of te: 1 
nt of his rights and liberties were the important 


as if the infringeme SUM 
stake. This tendency always throws the emphasis in the wrong place 
focus. Attention should be kept where 


and the whole issue out of clear t 
Shall they be denied the 


it belongs, upon the interests of students. 
processes of educational experience? 


309. Phases of Academic Freedom 


The teaching by the professor in his classroom on the subjects 
within the scope of his chair ought to be absolutely frec. He must 


"The Paramount Service of Education to Society," The 
f Political and Social Science, 182:18-19, November 
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teach the truth as he has found it and sees it. This is the primary con- 
dition of academic freedom, and any violation of it endangers intel- 
lectual progress. In order to make it secure it is essential that the 
teaching in the class-room should be confidential. This does not mean 
that it is secret, but that what is said there should not be published. 
If the remarks of the instructor were repeated by the pupils in the 
public press, he would be subjected to constant criticism by people, 
not familiar with the subject, who misunderstood his teaching; and, 
what is more important, he would certainly be misquoted, because his 
remarks would be reported by the student without their context or 
the qualifications that give them their accuracy. Moreover, if the rule 
that remarks in the class-room shall not be reported for publication 
elsewhere is to be maintained, the professor himself must not report 
them. Lectures open to the public stand on a different footing; but 
lectures in a private class-room must not be given by the instructor to 
the newspapers. That principle is, I believe, observed in all reputable 
institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision of the inquiry, the freedom 
of the professor within his field of study, but outside of his class 
It has been pointed out that he ought not to publish his class-room 

“lectures as such in the daily press. That does not mean a denial of the 
right to publish them in a book, or their substance in a learned peri- 
odical. On the contrary, the object of institutions of learning is not 
only the acquisition but the diffusion of knowledge. Every professor 
must, therefore, be wholly unrestrained in publishing the results of 
his study in the field of his professorship. It is needless to 
the dignity of his profession, for 


room. 


add that for 
the maintenance of its privileges, as 
well as for his own reputation among his fellows, whatever he writes 
or says on his own subject should be uttered as a scholar, in 
tone and form. This is a matter of decorum 


remedied by a suggestion, not by a penalty. 


a scholarly 
» not of discipline; to be 


In troublous times much more serious difficulty, and much more 
confusion of thought, arise from the other half of our subject, the 
right of a professor to express his views without restr ; 
lying outside the sphere of his professorship. This is not a question 
of academic freedom: in its true sense, but of the personal liberty of 
the citizen. It has nothing to do with liberty of research and instruc- 
tion in the subject for which the professor occupies the chair that 
makes him a member of the university. The fact that a man fi 
chair of astronomy, for example, confers on him no s 
of, and no peculiar right to speak upon, the protective tariff. His right 
to speak about a subject on which he is not an authority is simply the 
right of any other man, and the question is simply whether 


aint on matters 


Hs a 
pecial knowledge 


the uni- 
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versity or college by employing him as a professor acquires a right to 
restrict his freedom as a citizen. It seems to me that this question can 
be answered only by again considering his position in his class-room 
and outside of it. 

The university or college is under certain obligations to its stu- 
dents. It compels them to attend courses of instruction, and on their 
side they have a right not to be compelled to listen to remarks offen- 
sive or injurious to them on subjects of which the instructor is not a 
master,—a right which the teacher is bound to respect. A professor of 
Greek, for example, is not at liberty to harangue his pupils on the 
futility and harmfulness of vaccination; a professor of economics, on 
Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare; or a professor of bacteriology, on 
the tenets of the Catholic Church. Everyone will admit this when 
stated in such extreme forms; and the reason is that the professor 
speaks to his class as a professor, not as a citizen. He speaks from his 
chair and must speak from that alone. The difficulty lies in drawing 
the line between that which does and does not fall properly within 
the professor's subject; and where the line ought to be drawn the 
professor can hardly claim an arbitrary power to judge, since the ques- 
tion affects the rights both of himself and his students. But serious 
friction rarely arises, I believe, from this cause; and a word of caution 
would ordinarily be enough. Anm 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, arise from action 
by a professor beyond his chosen field and outside of his classroom. 
Here he speaks only as a citizen. By appointment to a professorship 

he did not possess before; but there is a 


he acquires no rights that s 
real difference of opinion today on the question whether he loses any 
rights that he would otherwise enjoy. The argument in favor of a 
restraining power on the part of the governing boards of universities 


and colleges is based upon the fact that by extreme, or injudicious, 
remarks that shock public sentiment a professor can do great harm 
to the institution with which he is connected. That is true, and some 
times a professor thoughtlessly does an injury that is without justifica- 


tion. If he publishes an article on the futility and harmfulness of 
it as a professor in a certain university, he leads 


vaccination, and signs ! y 
iews are those of an authority on the 


the public to believe that his v | | 
subject, approved by the institution and taught to its students. If he 
is really a professor of Greek, he is misleading the public and misrepre- 


senting his university, which he would not do if he gave his title in 
full. 

J In spite, however, 
jections to restraint upon W 
me far greater than the harm ¢ 


of the risk of injury to the institution, the ob- 
hat professors may say as citizens seem to 
lone by leaving them free. In the first 
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place, to impose upon the teacher ina university restrictions idque 
the members of other professions, lawyers, physicians, engineers, anc 
so forth are not subjected would produce a sense of irritation and 
humiliation. In accepting a chair under such conditions a man would 
surrender a part of his liberty; what he might say would be submitted 
to the censorship of a board of trustees, and he would cease to be a 
free citizen. The lawyer, physician, or engineer may express his views 
as he likes on the subject of the protective tariff; shall the professor 
of astronomy not be free to do the same? Such a policy would tend 
seriously to discourage some of the best men from taking up the 
scholar's life. It is not a question of academic freedom, but of personal 
liberty from constraint, yet it touches the dignity of the academic 
career. 

That is an objection to restraint on freedom of speech from the 
standpoint of the teacher. There is another, not less weighty, from 
that of the institution itself. If a university or college censors what its 
professors may say, if it restrains them from uttering something that 
it does not approve, it thereby assumes responsibility for that which 


it permits them to say. This is logical and inevitable, but it is a re- 
sponsibility which an institution of learning would be very unwise in 
assuming. It is sometimes suggested that the principles are different in 
time of war; that the governing boards are then justified in restrain- 
ing unpatriotic expressions injurious to the country. But the same 
problem is presented in war time as in time of peace. If the university 


is right in restraining its professors, it has a duty to do so, and it is 
responsible for whatever it permits. There is no middle ground. Either 


the university assumes full responsibility for permitting its professors 
to express certain opinions in public, or it assumes n 
whatever, and leaves them to be dealt with like othe 
public authorities according to the laws of the land. 


o responsibility 
r citizens by the 


310. Academic Freedom in a Sectarian College 


Coming directly to the subject in hand, I will State my position. 
It is this, that the Christian college possesses the right to control its 
teaching and that it is duty bound to do so, in order that it may fulfil 
the intention of its founders and the purpose of those who have sacri- 
ficed for it. It must be able to give assurance to parents and friends 
as well as students themselves that the influences w 


hich prevail shall 
be truly Christian. It is my starting-point, and I wish to point out 
310. Edmund D. Soper, "Academic Freedom in a Christian Cell 
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that in dealing with this subject the starting-point is most important. 
Suppose we begin with academic freedom as the final and determina- 
tive factor, to which all else must bend; it is quite evident that we can 
not travel in a very definite direction towards a very definite goal. 
There is a kind of inevitability about it. But suppose we take our start 
with the proposition that the maintenance of the Christian character 
of the college is primary, the result is very different. It is so different, 
some would say, that academic freedom has completely disappeared. 
A defensible attitude may have taken its place, but it is not academic 
freedom. I am not so particular about terms, but I do believe that if 
academic freedom be defined as something absolutely complete, with- 
out any qualifications at all, there is room for the question just raised. 
Yet, as a believer in freedom, I hope to show that we have not done 
away with it in taking this stand, but that something very noble and 
satisfying, which can with justice be called by no other name than free- 
dom itself, still remains... 
* * * 

What I have in mind is the freedom of a Christian teacher. When 
his fundamental attitude to Christ is assured I can see no limit to his 
freedom. It is the freedom of the man who has come to himself and 
has reached his basal attitudes in life. To him the acceptance of the 
Christian position is the most liberating experience of his life. He 
feels rightly related to the universe and its Creator and Sustainer. 
us is the way of life to him. He has broken with other 
philosophies of life as less satisfying and now experiences what great 
and noble men have felt down through the ages, that Christianity is 
not primarily a problem, but is what it was intended to be, the solu- 
tion of a problem. His freedom is based on the most reasonable view 
of life there is, so far as he can see, and thus has a content not known 
by those who have never realized what the universe and its God may 
mean when seen in the face of Jesus Christ . . . 


The way of Jes 


311. Political Unity Compatible with Metaphysical 
Differences 


Now there has certainly been much loose talk about “tolerance” in 
and out of academic circles. But the issue with which we are here con- 


e one. The “tolerance” that is essential to politi: 


cerned is a fairly simpl 
cal democracy is the civil liberty which permits men of various faiths 
as members of the politica! 


and doctrines to cooperate politically 
“Sectarian Absolutes and Faith in Democracy,” The 
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community without prejudice to these further faiths and doctrines, 
whatever they may be, so long as they do not impair the security of 
the state or infringe on the civil rights of others to a similar immunity. 
The assumption on which it is based is that political unity is com- 
patible with diversity on these further issues, and that it is therefore 
not the business of the state to impose any such doctrine, e.g., through 
the public schools, or to exclude others as detrimental to the public 
welfare. These doctrines may be in other respects extremely important, 
and neither scepticism nor indifference with respect to their truth is 
implied, though there may well be some toward which a reasonable 
man will be well advised to be either sceptical or indifferent. That is 
not within the province of the state to determine and the attempt on 
its part to lay down sectarian requirements for good citizenship should 
for that reason be opposed by free men as an infringement of their 
civil rights. 

The justification of this position is two-fold. First, these doctrines, 
whatever their de jure universality in the opinion of their devotees, 
cannot de facto command the unforced assent of considerable bodies 
of men who are, in other respects, reasonable individuals and good 
citizens. To insist upon their acceptance as prerequisite for ‘“democ- 
racy” would be to impose a sectarian test for citizenship and thus to 
narrow the area within which political cooperation 
are genuinely possible. Professor Adler thinks that the acceptance of 
metaphysics as “public knowledge” is essential if we are to be saved 
from positivism—‘the central corruption of modern culture.” But the 
plain fact is that metaphysics is not public knowledge in the sense that 
its Adlerian truths are accessible to all otherwise reasonable men who 
give their attention to this subject, or even to the majority of them. 
Professor Maritain, whose "authority" on this subject Adler would 
hardly question, makes this abundantly clear in a revealing statement: 
“Metaphysical wisdom is in its essence a pure natura] wisdom." But 
it involves "The mystery of abstractive intuition," an intuition in 
which, at the summit of abstraction, being itself, insofar as it is being, 
is disclosed. “It is this intuition which makes the metaphysician, Every- 
body does not have it. And if we ask why positivism, old and new, and 
Kantism ignore this intuition, we shall be bound finally to say that 
it is because there are philosophers who see, and philosophers who do 
not see.” If we recall that what this intuition discloses to Maritain and 
Adler is the first principles of scholastic metaphysics, we shall have to 
add that the philosophers who have not seen are the over 
majority of those who, since the fifteenth century, hav 
recognized as the leaders in this field. To dignify such 
as “public knowledge” to which the findings of the s 


and good will 
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ordinated seems an odd and arbitrary procedure. But that is not the 
issue here. These privileged “seers” may be right and the rest of us 
wrong, though I do not for a moment believe it. But since in fact we 
do not see and cannot, on the level of free inquiry be made to do so, 
the demand that we accept the “authority” of these principles is in 
fact a demand that we accept them on the authority of Professors 
Maritain, Adler, and others who tell us that they see them. That is the 
kind of “authority” against which the prolessorial mind has been, and 
l "authority" as a necessary 


is, in rebellion. T'he resurrection of such 
basis for the “rational” defense of democracy, and hence for our politi- 
cal security, is an attack upon the principle of tolerance in its plainest 


and most elementary sense. 


319. Freedom Requires Tact as well as Courage 


Teachers must learn that self-restraints, wisdom, and judicial atti- 
tudes as well as freedom are virtues. The teacher not only owes obliga- 
tions to society, to students, and to his own professional standards, but 
to the community in which he lives and works. Unfortunate results 
ensue when a community tries to ignore a teacher’s individuality and 
convictions. It is just as unfortunate, though, for a teacher to ignore 
the individuality and attitudes of the community. To free a teacher 
from repressions of an unsympathetic community only to have an 
unsympathetic teacher scoff at all the community's deepest convictions 
is not to create freedom but to transform one brand of intolerance 
into another. Freedom for the teacher must be accompanied by free- 
dom for the community, so that teacher and community together may 
work out mutual problems with: good will toward each other, sym- 
pathy for one another's motives, reciprocal attempts to understand 
conflicting points of view, and willingness to let each retain his own 
convictions in circumstances where teacher and community continue 
to disagree. The community will be liberalized and educated to free- 
dom much more speedily by persuasion than by defiance. Many teach- 
ers are bad boys, who have never ceased to enjoy smashing things, and 
what is more fun to smash than the ideals of a “backward” commu- 
nity? Others have reached the adolescent stage of delight in shocking 
people and gaining notoriety. Still others are just plain fools. Such 
teachers work more damage than any number of avowed enemies of 
freedom, This problem of adjustment of teacher and community is 


difficult indeed... 
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313. Teacher Oaths Qualified 


...The loyalty and competence of teachers are attacked by special 
legislation imposing oaths on them and forbidding them to "teach' 
certain topics. As far as the oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and the State is concerned, little objection seems to lie 
on the surface of things. Are not the employees of the schools public 
officers? Are not public officers required to take an oath of office? II 
resort is had to technicalities, then note must be taken of the fact that 
most employees in the schools are not public officers in the legal sense. 
They belong to the great body of civil servants of whom oaths are not 
ordinarily required. Subordinate employees in engineering, health, 
and other professional services are employees, not public officers, and 
oaths are not exacted of them. Thus to impose oaths on all teachers, 
and to forbid the teaching of subjects belonging of right to education. 
is in fact to single teachers out as a class and to assume the existence 
of disloyalty to country and to knowledge in their ranks. It also as- 
»umes that anyone who is disloyal in fact will be deterred from taking 
the oath, or will be transformed by the oath into a loyal citizen. 


* * * 


The Constitution of the United States and the fundamental law of 
each state guarantee the freedom of inquiry and discussion which 
education is under obligation to preserve and cherish. That is not 
all. These constitutions also make provisions for changes which eventu- 
ate from freedom of inquiry and discussion; besides giving a wide lati- 
tude for operations of policy within the limits of existing constitutional 
law. In common with all other citizens, teachers are under obligation to 


respect the law; but in common with all other citizens 


: they must 
recognize that changes in the law 


: are constantly before the public for 
consideration. If they observe the dictates of truth when they teach 


the subjects touching government, economy, and society, 
compelled to present fairly and squarely changes w 
made, great issues of change now pending, and the underlying assump- 
tions by which they are to be determined. An oath to support a con- 
stitution does not impose an obligation to condemn and resist changes 
in it; such an oath carries with it an express obligation to support 
provisions which authorize alterations. This is obvious enough to 
seem banal, but confusion in public opinion requires restatement. 


they are 
hich have been 


313. Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. Washington, D.C.: National Educational Association, 1937; 
pp- 119-123. 
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Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


ssentially from method in learning? 


1. Does method in teaching differ € 
h? Should the teacher's method ever 


From method of inquiry in researc 
be based on authority? 

2. Is it more important to tea 
to think? Should thinking 
ficient experience has been accumulated? 

3. What metaphysical presuppositions are most favorable to encouraging 
the student to think critically? Within what limits can the student be 
told to puzzle problems out independently? 

4. What is the importance of making provision for pupil "activities"? For 


drill? 
5. What does it mean to 


6. Is education primarily a m 
ment in order to direct his activitie 
being mechanical? 

7. To what extent should method involve actual participation in economic 
production and political administration? Should these social enterprises 
be slowed down and simplified to a point where they can be educationally 


significant to the young? 
8. What ethical considerations are inv 
of children? 


ch children how to think rather than what 
or problem-solving be postponed until suf- 


"study" one's lesson? 
atter of manipulation of the pupil's environ- 
s? If so, how can instruction escape 


olved in the homogeneous grouping 


314. Method Independent of Aim 


Dynamite explodes in the same way,—according to the same laws,— 
Whether it is used as a harmless blast in a mine or to deal death and 
destruction at the will of an anarchist. Similarly, the principles of 
3. William C. Bagley. The Educative Process. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1926, pp. 41-42- 
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educational method work in the same way whether they are to produce 
a theologian or a thief. 


315. Idealistic Theory of Method 


Method is the process of unity between the subjective and the 
objective; and this unity cannot be found if either factor of the process 
be omitted. But, to solve the problem of method, it must be shown 
how these two factors unite in the process of learning. This requires 
a statement of the ground and law of their union. 

At first it seems absurd to speak of the mind identifying itself with 
ihe object; as, the tree, the earth, the sky, the state. These seem so 
utterly different from myself that I can never become one with them. 
The world about me seems to oppose me; to exclude me. Subject and 
object oppose each other; they are mutually exclusive. How can I ever 
become one with the steam engine which I am to think; with the 
Greek statue; the English Parliament; the solar system! Yet if I cannot, 
in some sense, become one with these objects, I cannot think them. 
To think an object is to reduce it to unity with the mind. 

The materialist solves the problem of unity by reducing mind to 
a material principle; the idealist, by reducing the external world to 
an ideal principle of mind. In materialism, the subjective disappears 
in the external, material world; in idealism, the external vanishes in 
the subjective. The truth probably lies between; and the two worlds 
find their unity in reason, or thought, the essence both of the thinking 
mind and the world to be thought. The external world is thought in 
manifestation; and this thought is the common element in which the 
learning mind identifies itself with the object to be learned. On no 
other supposition can we think the external world. The mind cannot 
think something foreign to itself; something with which it holds no 
common element. Thought cannot stir itself, and language betrays the 
lact, except in the truth that there is a common element between the 
subject mind and the objective world. 

* * * 

In this ground of unity between the sell and the objective world is 
discovered the laws of motive in learning, in obedience to which means 
in teaching must be wielded. We have seen that the fundamental 
tact of human spirit is a striving of its own impulse to realize itselt; and 
to this end it craves to make its own the world of thought which lies 


315. Arnold Tompkins, The Philosophy of Teaching. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1898, pp. 86-121. 
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ely leels that, beyond his own life in the 
a life akin to his own; which must flow into 
his own to satisfy his longing lor more life. He feels that everything is 
the manifestation of a universal life of which his own life is a part; 
and that to realize his possibilities he must participate in that uni- 
versal life. This is the meaning of the proverbial curiosity of the 
child... 

This feeling of unity w 


beyond it. Man instinctiv 
world about him, there is 


ith the subject under discussion is what is 
known as interest, the most pervasive idea in the art of teaching. The 
word interest (inter and esse) means to be between. When a pupil feels 
that the subject before him stands as a means between his present, 
real self and his future, ideal self, he is interested in that subject. 


* * * 


The foregoing must not suggest that there is no difference between 


the thinker and the object; this difference cannot be canceled without 


fusing the subject and the object, and then both vanish. But unless, 
with this difference, there is a unity of some kind, it is impossible to 
conceive how the mind could think the object. This may be a mys- 
terious unity; but no less so than the difference. The mind can think 
only on condition of both. This may be the origin of the mind’s law 
of thinking all things under the relation of diversity and unity. It 
finally comes to the unity of a self-conscious spirit back of all things: 
and thus finds for itself the ultimate unity sought, and in which it 


participates .. - 


What to Think Inseparable Pedagogically 


at the schools should teach how to think rather 
than what to think. From such an ideal no one can dissent. Lay critics 
often assume that when they have enunciated such a principle they 
are taking issue with educators. But indeed they are not. Hardly a 
treatise on education but has argued for the same ideal; scarcely a 
teacher but writes it as Article One of the professional creed. But the 
practical challenge of the classroom reveals to the teacher, as reflection 
should reveal to any intelligent layman, that the how and the what 
are inextricably interwoven. The best teachers—in the formal school. 
in the home, or on the plattorm—may aim at the ideal of independent 
thinking; but at the same time they profoundly influence thinking 
toward results that they have accepted. This is due largely, of course, 


816. Thomas H. Briggs The Great 
University Press, 1930. P- 39 Reprinted by p 


316. How and 


It is often said th 


Investment. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
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to the fact that such thinking as they themselves have done, thinking 
which they correctly or incorrectly consider independent, has led them 
to conclusions which seem sound; and immature minds are easily in- 
fluenced to follow the same patterns to similar results... 


317. How te Make Pupils Think 


When one stimulus tends to evoke one response, w 
lus is acting in another and incomplete direction 
aims present themselves simultaneously, 

manded in order to discover a new single s 
nate the conflicting ones, or 

will reconcile those opposing e 
of thinking seems always to 

lesson to be drawn as reg 
instructor stimulates thin 
the old or familiar under s 
and incompatibilities ap 


hile another stimu- 
, or when inconsistent 
reflective thought is de- 
timulus which will coordi- 
to project a comprehensive aim which 
ach other. The natural cue and occasion 
be found in some such situation. The 
ards methods of teaching is obvious. The 
king most successfully either by presenting 
uch conditions that une 
pear in it, or by 
à way that it both excites and resists 


xpected discrepancies 
presenting the new in such 
assimilation by the old... 


818. Importance of Discussion 
There is no way to make th 


he problem a comm 
making the school 


à talking school. As soon 
to say something upon the subject under discussion, he has committed 
himself to think about it further. He has defined his own views and 


become responsible for them to his group. Now he must either support 
them or renounce them 


non possession save by 
as one can be brought 


ironment 


active union with each other 
provide the measure of the educative i 


significance and value of an 


ator is then 
317- John Dewey, in Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education 

Macmillan Company, 1911, Vol. . 
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with the situations in which interaction takes place. The individual, 
who enters as a factor into it, is what he is at a given time. It is the 
other factor, that of objective conditions, which lies to some extent 
within the possibility of regulation by the educator. As has already 
been noted, the phrase "objective conditions" covers a wide range. It 
includes what is done by the educator and the way in which it is done, 
not only words spoken but the tone of voice in which they are spoken. 
It includes equipment, books, apparatus, toys, games played. It in- 
cludes the materials with which an individual interacts, and, most 
important of all, the total social set-up of the situations in which a 


person is engaged. 


320. The Social Control of Method 


There are...various ways of accepting the social conception of 
education in name and denying it in fact. One way is that of the aca- 
demic intellectualist. He is sufficiently impressed with the vogue of 
the social concept to desire to attach himself to it; but in substance 
he remains a traditionalist. So he calls attention to the fact—and it is 
a fact—that number, linguistic forms, words, history, etc., the material 
of the accepted curriculum, are social tools, such important social 
instrumentalities that social life could not be carried on without them. 
Every other consideration and subject is, upon this educational phi- 
losophy, an “extra”; the school may be obliged to take it up, but that 
is only because some other institution is failing in its duty, not be- 
cause it belongs in school. In principle the school is a fenced-off sanc- 
tuary devoted exclusively to “teaching” and “learning” the great 


intellectual means by which civilized society is maintained. Of course 


society would relapse into barbarism without the transmission of the 


arts, skills, and understandings which make up the traditional cur- 
al point of a social conception of education, how- 
ts be taught i? and with definite reference to 
taken out of their social bearing, they 
, they become wholly technical and 


abstract. It is then a mere matter of accident for what ends they are 
used outside of the conscious educational system. There is nothing 
to protect them from being tools of private advantage and material 
success, or even being put to anti-social use. Moreover, apart from 
reference to their place and function in social life, the educator has 


no guide to help decide what parts and aspects of the great complex 
Childs, in The Educational Frontier (William H. 


riculum. The essenti 
ever, is that these subjec 
their social context and use; 
cease to have a social meaning, 


320. John Dewey and John L. 
Kilpatrick, ed.). New York: The Century Company, 1933. PP- 51-52- 
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of intellectual subject-matter shall be selected nor any guide in choos- 
ing the methods of instruction and discipline which build up atti- 
tudes in the pupils. The inevitable effect is conformity to and dupli- 
cation of the existent order with all its limitations and evils. 


321. Problems and Solutioris 


Aquinas acknowledges God as man's Head Teacher. He, in His 
wisdom, arranged the universe so that man would sense problems. He 
ordered the universe so that it would suggest a solution. He allowed 
man to reflect upon the problem, but as a prudent Teacher, made it 
easy for man to distinguish error from truth by spe 


aking to man in 
revelation and by establishing a teaching Church. 


322. Teaching and Learning Best When Adventurous 


On the dynamic position, however, as 


a rule, the more educative an 
experience proves in the end to 


be, the more truly was it for the 
learner an adventure into the unknown. To be sure, the proportion 
of known and unknown will vary from occasion to occasion and from 
person to person. Too much u 
sible discouragement. Too little would mean fooling and vain repeti- 
at the same holds also for the 


ass is also an experience for him. If 
there be too much unknown to him in what the class (and he) under- 


d for him threaten. If too little, then 
no learning and drudgery are c 


onsequently probable. Moreover, he 


pathetic, be more interesting, more 


if he himself consciously 
ll that will com 


to himself. The dyn 
and respects personal 
8 to all concerned. In f. 
democracy, both ethically and psychologica 


in asserting that a consistent democracy w 
learning as typical. 


amic point of view which 
ity seems the best road to 
act so significant is this for 
lly, that we seem warranted 
ill accept no other kind of 


approves "adventure" 
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323. Teaching as Joint Inquiry by Pupils and Teacher 


What kind of teaching would fit into such a democratic society? 
Evidently only one in which there was a high degree of openminded- 
ness among teachers and ultimately among pupils. ‘Teachers would not 
be telling, but teachers and pupils would be jointly inquiring. Indeed 
all good teaching is cooperative inquiring rather than imparting or 
even guiding. In a democratic situation teacher and pupils sit down 
another. Jointly they seek the truth, the teacher 
1 something new from the pupils as they are 
expectant to learn from him. ‘Together they are trying to envisage 
what will go in the world of reality, and all test each other's proposals 
in terms of what they know from experience about reality. If the 
teacher carries more authority than. pupils it is only because he has 
seen more of life and can make more proposals of hypotheses and of 
ognize as true than any one of them 


to learn from one 
just as expectant to lear 


consequences that the pupils rec 
can make. 


324. Making Drill Meaningful 


Because meaningless drill has proved so repellent, many teachers fear 
any sharing of decisions regarding this with pupils. The crux lies in 
the word “meaningless.” Let the actual situation of any child call 
to him for drill and there seems no lack of willingness to engage in it, 
as we see in the case of small boys with their first roller skates or of 
catching and batting. Even clearer, perhaps, is 
the case of very young children with their repetition of words and 
phrases and noise-making operations, often to the great annoyance of 
s. One could without difficulty make out a good 
"natural" repeater. But learning is far from 
being mere repetition. Let but the experiences of the child arouse 
sufficient interest in and regard for consequences, and repetition as 
such retires into the background. Felt connection is the best basis of 
acquisition, We used to think that much mechanically repetitive drill 
Was necessary to learning such things as spelling, writing, and number 
combinations. Now it appears that bare repetition, without any sup- 


larger boys with their 


unsympathetic adult 
case that the child is a 


ee 

323. Charles C. Peters, “Understanding the Nature and Operation of the Mores,” 
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porting connection or check, carries no learning effect; while, for 
2 H H H " H H H 
the normal child, a sufficiently varied and interesting school life will 


by its inherent use of spelling, for example, teach ninety per cent of 
what may be needed... 


325. Memoriter and Drill for Conservation 


Indeed, our overemphasis upon individual initiative and independence 
is the natural concomitant of our progress cult and our misconception 
of democracy. Our neglect of, and contempt for memoriter methods 
and drill are but part and parcel of our failure to conserve. For 
progress we must have initiative and invention—after the Athenian 
model-at least upon the part of the capable few, and in the fields 
where they are expert. But for orderliness and conser 
have memorizing and drill, es 
the psychologists admit, 
thinking... 


vation we must 
pecially for that vast mass who, as even 


are hardly capable of much contributory 


326. Herbart and Dewey Compared on Method 


This brings us to note the co 
Dewey steps. Teachers 
new way 


ntrast between the Herbartian 
are so constituted th 
is not so different from the old afi 
loyal to the old and accept the new at the same time; and so not much 
change after all will be necessary. Teachers are not alone in making 
such complacent adjustments. Really, the contrast between Herbart 
and Dewey is fundamental. Herbart is an intellectualist and Dewey 
is a pragmatist. Herbart believes the idea is primary and Dewey 
believes the act is primary. Herbart begins teaching by awakening old 
ideas in the mind of the child; Dewey by noting the activity which 
engages the child. Herbart teaches by presenting new ideas to the 
child similar to the old ones; Dewey by assisting the child in d 

his problem, if he requires it. Herbart leads the mind On to a com. 
parison of ideas, ending in a generalization; Dewey leads the child 
on to study the data of his problem and to form hypotheses, Finally 
Herbart seeks an application of a truth already found, Dewey secl 
the testing of the validity of the hypothesis by a trial application, In 


and the 
at they like to think the 
ter all; thus, they can be 


efining 
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Herbart we think and then act; in Dewey we think between acts 
Parallel columns showing these contrasts would be as follows: 


Herbart Dewey 
1. Preparation 1. Activity 
2. Presentation 2. Problem 
3. Comparison 3. Data 
4. Generalization 4. Hypothesis 
5. Application 5. Testing 


call he himself had but four steps, 
Clearness, Association, System, and 
r in the list given above, and 
o and re-named the others. 


Students of Herbart will re 
named by him, somewhat clumsily, 
Method, corresponding to the last fou 
that his followers divided the first into tw 

These two methods admirably supplement each other; they are 


usable in different fields. Herbart is effective in the linguistic, literary, 
in the fields of the manual 


historical, and ideational fields; Dewey 1 

arts and the sciences. Wherever the content of books is taught, Herbart 

is useful; wherever the manipulation of things is primary, Dewey 
d the practical as really 


is useful. Of course, Herbart does not regar 
educative, and Dewey does not regard the theoretical as really educa- 
tive. Herbart regards the practical as the field for the use of true 


ideas, Dewey regards the theoretical as a phase of the practical. 


327. Pupil Experience Used Deductively Rather than 
Inductively 

nature and the 

e, quickly and 

ce of the race 


ing between the m 
requiring obedienct 
n, puts the experien 
s. The experience of the young 
aught instead of an 
of knowledge the 
amount of it that 


understand 
1 guidance 
mentatior 


Given sympathy and 
immature, direct persona 


without floundering exper! 
at the disposition of its young member: 
then becomes a deductive proof of the things t 


inductive discovery. In view of the vast amount 


race already has acquired and the relatively slight 
any individual can re-discover for himself, and the likelihood that he 


will make no valuable addition to it at all, direct personal control will 
probably continue to hold the major, but not the exclusive, place 1n 
the educative process. As a test let the reader recall the greater m- 
fluences that have shaped his life; are they not persons rather than 


things controlled by persons? 


327. Herman H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education. New York: 
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` 828. Activity as Vital Part of Learning 


This discussion rejects the doctrine that students should first learn 
passively, and then, having learned, should apply knowledge. It is 
a psychological error. In the process of learning there should be 
present, in some sense or other, a subordinate activity of application. 
In fact, the applications are part of the knowledge. For the very mean- 
ing of the things known is wrapped up in their relationships beyond 
themselves. Thus unapplied knowledge is knowledge shorn of its 
meaning. 

The careful shielding of a university from the activities of the 
world around is the best way to chill interest and to defeat progress. 
Celibacy does not suit a university. It must mate itself with action. 


329. Problem-Solving Must Await Acquisition of Facts 


The acquiring and storing up of information is in itself a worthy aim 
for junior high school courses; the House of Thought is not worthily 
to be built until there are brought together in one place all the 
materials for the building. A pathetic and disgraceful amount of time 
and energy has been wasted by conscientious teachers in trying to 
force immature children to think deeply about the things of which 
they have but just begun to learn, because of the insistence of mis- 
guided education that children must apply everything they find out 
at once. Let the time in the junior high school rather be given to the 
acquisition of facts, thoroughly learned, arranged in orderly sequences, 
clearly understood in their concrete narrative aspects; but, except when 
clearly demanded by the children themselves, let the theoretical, ab- 


stract, controversial, and application aspects be left until the students 
are more mature and more broad! 


y prepared to go surely in thos 
more difficult paths. d er 


330. When Method of Authority Is Warranted 


-.-It is urged that the process of education shoul 


d run parallel ; 
far as possible to the way in w iae. 


hich the race has developed. In practice 
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this means two things: (1) Education at each stage of a child's life 
should make use of those conceptions which were current at the 
corresponding stage of the race’s evolution. (2) Education should 
ensure that each child is, as far as possible, placed in the attitude ofa 
discoverer, that is, he should be left to find things out for himself 
instead of accepting results on the authority of the teacher. 


* * * 


"Those people who have made discoveries in the history of the race 
have been in a position very different from the child. The actual dis- 
has a great deal of knowledge, knows 
exactly what gaps have to be filled in, and arranges his experiment in 
such a way that, so far as he is aware, the gap will be filled in. That 
is, he knows what facts to pay attention to and what facts to ignore, he 
knows what hypotheses are worth considering and what hypotheses 
are not worth considering, and he knows how to test those hypotheses 
which are. But the child has none of all this, and it is the function 
of the teacher to provide it. This function is fulfilled if the teacher 
provides and arranges the facts and sets the pupil to derive conclu- 
sions from them. That is, the teacher should not set the child to do 
certain experiments and see if he gets the right results. Rather he 
should provide the child with adequate information and set him 
to devise the experiments which will enable conclusions to be drawn. 

Some of those educationists, however, who consider (g) to be true 
do so not only because they hold that there is a correspondence between 
the stages of child development and the stages of human evolution, 
but also because they hold that authority should have no place in 
education. The child, they argue, ought not to accept anything be- 
cause he is told to accept it, but ought only to accept what he has 
found out for himself. This raises a point of some difficulty. The 
opinion has gained ground that it is somehow more “hard-headed” and 
"scientific" not to accept anything on authority, and this has made some 
educationists feel that if children are to be educated on “scientific” 
lines then they must be taught to find things out for themselves. 

It should be remembered, however, that the actual practice of 
scientists is very different, for they are continually accepting results 
as true which are published by fellow-scientists and I think, by con- 
sideration of this fact, we can arrive at some criteria which will decide 
when it is reasonable to accept anything on authority. I think there 
are two cases in which it is reasonable. 

(1) When our authority is in a position to observe facts which we 
are not in a position to observe, provided that in addition (a) other 
authorities who have been ina position to observe the facts agree, 


coverer, before his discovery, 
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and (b) the conclusions which our authority states - aie 
with facts which we are able to observe. For iar x enin "e 
geographical facts on the authority of pocius if t "i * Ae 
in a position to observe these facts and we have not, and ead 
dition (a) other travellers who have been in a position to obs 
these facts agree, and (b) the conclusions which may 
the facts do not conflict with facts which we are 
as weather conditions. - 

(2) The second case in which it is reasonable to 
authority is when they are stated as conclusions toa 
we are unable to follow, provided that in addition 
follows from premises which we know 
know them to be true, we know are accepted by other authorities, and 
(b) the argument is considered to be valid by other authorities... 

Hence I think it is quite clear that far from it being “unscientific” 
to accept results on authority, it may be extremely scientific, and it 
certainly seems to me that education would be quite impossible unless 
it is done. If that is so, then it follows that there is no ground f. 
view that the child ough 


1t to be placed as far as possible in the a 
of a discoverer and left to find things out for himself, 


be drawn from 
able to observe, such 


accept results on 
n argument which 
(a) the argument 
to be true, or if we do not 


or the 
ttitude 


331. "Passive Mentation" 


We seem to have use in our 


namely, passive mentation, 
familiar for some time, 


pedagogical vocabulary for 


a new term, 
The term soci 


al suggestion has been 
the source of ideas, But when the 
Social sources the learning process 
h original perception and concep- 
n too little observed and reckoned 
agogical theory, 
rgely from social 
ntation. If the le 
earning process is 
y of this p 
; it will for 
not only pedagogical, b 


especially in ped 
minds is derived very la 
a process of relatively passive me 
social process, it follows that the | 
a passive process. The normalit 
urgently in need of recognition 
all our theories, 
social... 


that the content 
of our 


Sources through 
arning process is a 
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332. Docility 


We come back to the fact that individuals begin their career as in- 
fants. For the plasticity of the young presents a temptation to those 
having greater experience and hence greater power which they rarely 
resist. It seems putty to be molded according to current designs. That 
plasticity also means power to change prevailing custom is ignored. 
Docility is looked upon not as ability to learn whatever the world 
has to teach, but as subjection to those instructions of others which 
reflect their current habits. To be truly docile is to be eager to learn 
all the lessons of active, inquiring, expanding experience. The inert, 
stupid quality of current customs perverts learning into a willingness 
to follow where others point the way, into conformity, constriction, 
surrender of scepticism and experiment. When we think of the docility 
of the young we first think of the stocks of information adults wish 
to impose and the ways of acting they want to reproduce. Then we 
think of the insolent coercions, the insinuating briberies, the peda- 
gogic solemnities by which the freshness of youth can be faded and its 
vivid curiosities dulled. Education becomes the art of taking advantage 
of the helplessness of the young; the forming of habits becomes a 
guarantee for the maintenance of hedges of custom. 


333. Indirect and Incidental Methods Inadequate for 
Moral Instruction 


Many modern educators prefer the indirect or incidental method. 
This method implies that character education should be carried on 
informally, or incidentally, so that character may result as a con- 
comitant rather than as a direct product from the formal study of it 
as a separate subject. The incidental technique or informal method 
favors the creation of a moral atmosphere or environment, designed to 
permeate imperceptibly, as it were, the teaching of all subjects. In 
regard to the indirect method, the reader should note carefully the 
lack therein of a positive moral sanction and an authoritative proce- 
dure which serve to discipline the child and cause him to discipline 
himself. “He that ruleth himself is greater than he that taketh a 
city." Unless sanction and authority are present, the usual conse- 
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quence is that the child fails to develop in himself desirable Menon 
traits. Under the informal or incidental technique, moreover, many 
essential character traits are likely to be neglected, or insufficiently 
emphasized. This method, therefore, tends to eventuate in a one 
sided, exclusive, and often haphazard form of character training, 
unless it is used in conjunction with the discussion method. 

As indicated in earlier pages of this chapter, the direct training 
and disciplining of the will is necessary for all worthy character for- 
mation. It was stated, further, that the will is a blind faculty and 
needs the light of the intellect. In other words, the will needs to be 
"informed" by the intellect; it needs to have motives, worthy interests, 
desirable values proposed to it by the intellect to elicit its proper 
functioning. The direct method, therefore, is the most obvious and 
economical way by which ideas can be developed in the intellect. A 
skillful and artful use of the direct method is no mean task. This 
method is sometimes difficult for those who prefer 
of resourcefulness under the cloak of the 
often has the saving conv 
gical sins." 


to hide their lack 
"indirect method," which 
enience of covering a multitude of “pedago- 


The advocates of the direct method hold that desir: 
character must be presented directly to the child 
be shown how to acquire them and make them function in his im- 
mediate life. This method involves a Study of character traits; a 
selection of approved traits; a recognition of the training and dis- 
cipline needed to acquire such traits; the fixing of definite standards to 


judge their desirability; and, finally, a definite plan wherein sufficient 
opportunity is given the child to acqui xpress approved 
traits. The aim of the direct method i i 
individual to acquire purposefully and deliberately the capacity to 
direct his own daily conduct in conformity to moral standards; and, 
through his own volition, [ 

tion to apply these stand 


able traits of 
» and that he should 


to furnish himself with the necessary motiva- 
ards consistently in life situations. 


22 


Logic and the Order of Instruction 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


Is it possible to be sure of what is the logical way in which to teach? 

In order to take this view, what basic assumption must be made? 

2. Must both teacher and pupil conform to the same logic? If not, what 

different assumption is made as to the nature of logic? Is there one logic 

for learning and another for remembering? 

3. Does the psychological organization of the lesson differ at all from 
the logical? If so, is it therefore illogical? 

4- Can a teacher transmit his logical organization ÙL experience to a pupil? 

5. Can organization be imposed on activities or subject matter, or must it 

be found in them? Or must it be found in the learner's purpose? 


6. Do subject-matter divisions have any logical justification? 


334. Realistic Logic of Teaching 


Supposing, now, we inquire as to how facts "express themselves." 
We find, if we listen to'a realist teacher in his own classroom, just as 
we find when we read textbooks written with a realist outlook, that 
facts seem to have been well trained in realist logic. They are ex- 
tremely clear and extremely distinct. They are interrelated in external 
ways which do not detract from their essential distinctness as the 
realist proceeds to build up structures which are marvels of precision. 
They fall into classes which can be defined in terms of classificatory 
logic, and always obey all the rules of definition and classification. 
They fall into systems of which each part implies every other part, in 
a way which not only resembles the neat patterns of mathematics, but 
completely coincides with certain of those patterns. 

* = * 
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If we ask a realist whether such coincidence between the laws of 
facts and the laws of realist logic is not a little too much for our 
credulity, he gravely reassures us. Logic is natural. The laws of thought 
are not something different from, and independent of, the laws of 
nature. In fact, the laws of thought are laws for thought, because 
they are the laws of the things which thought thinks. Two and two 
do, in point of fact, make four. They cannot do otherwise. Their 
logical necessity is, ultimately, a factual necessity. The logical conse- 
quences of true premises are themselves true because, ultimately, that 
is the way things are. The logical methods of arrangement of material 
for presentation in the classroom thus are not some particular human 
being’s reading of a subjective longing for order and system into what 
is, perhaps, not in itself so ordered and systematized, but 
the submission of the individual teacher's mind to the inv 
of facts. Facts have their laws, and their law: 


is like that; and, in obeying logic, both teacher and pupil are con- 


forming to nature and are attaining to genuine objectivity. From the 
standpoint of realism, the teacher's method is nature’s way. 


are, strictly, 
incible logic 
s dictate our logic. Nature 


LJ 
335. Idealistic Logic of Teaching 


The teacher is the mediating, organizing, and directing agency 
between the pupil and the world of thought. It is the function of the 
teacher to analyze, to systematize and to present the subject of study 
in such a manner, that the unfolding order of the subject will exactly 
correspond to the unfolding order of the mind of the pupil to be 
taught. The teacher must understand the logical order of the subject 
and the psychological order of the mind to be developed. 

The teacher finds his true life in the thought processes of the 
world as embodied in all branches of study. The pupil finds his better 
self in the life of the teacher and, finally traces out the thought of 
the world through the modified thought processes of the teacher. The 
pupil realizes what the teacher idealizes. The teacher is 
the pupil is potentially. What the pupil hopes to accomplish, the 
teacher has already attained. The teacher has realized to-day what 
thought was yesterday, and what the pupil is struggling to attain to- 
morrow. There is a constant stress or tension between the thinkin 
teacher and the world to be thought, and between the pupil thinking 


the thought of the world and the teacher thinking the thougnt 
of the pupil. 


actually what 
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336. Method of Inquiry as Logic of Teaching 


Curiously enough, the internal and necessary connection between 
the actual process of thinking and its intellectual product is overlooked 
by two opposite educational schools. 

One of these schools thinks that the mind is naturally so illogical 
in its processes that logical form must be impressed upon it from 
without. It assumes that logical quality belongs only to organized 
knowledge and that the operations of the mind become logical only 
through absorption of logically formulated, ready-made material. In 
this case, the logical formulations are not the outcome of any process 
ol thinking that is personally undertaken and carried out; the formula- 
tion has been made by another mind and is presented in a finished 
form, apart from the processes by which it was arrived at. Then it is 
assumed that by some magic its logical character will be transferred 
into the minds of pupils... 

It is evident from these examples that in such a scheme of instruc- 
tion, the logical is identified exclusively with certain formal properties 
of subject matter; with subject matter defined, refined, subdivided, 
classified, organized according to certain principles of connection 
that have been worked out by persons who are expert in that particular 
field. It conceives the method of instruction to be the devices by 
which similar traits are imported into the mind by careful reproduc- 
tion of the given material in arithmetic, geography, grammar, physics, 
biology, or whatnot. The natural operations of the mind are supposed 
to be indifferent or even averse to all logical achievement. Hence the 
mottoes of this school are “discipline,” "restraint," "conscious effort," 
"the necessity of tasks," and so on. From this point of view studies, 
rather than attitudes and habits, embody the logical factor in educa- 
tion. The mind becomes logical only by learning to conform to an 
external subject matter. To produce this conformity, the study should 
first be analyzed (by textbook or teacher) into its logical elements; 
then each of these elements should be defined; finally, all the elements 
should be arranged in series or classes according to logical formulae 
or general principles. Then the pupil learns the definitions one by 
one and, progressively adding one to another, builds up the logical 
system, and thereby is himself gradually imbued, from without, with 
logical quality. 

A reaction inevitably occurs from the poor results that accrue from 
these professedly “logical” methods. Lack of interest in study, habits 
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of inattention and procrastination, positive aversion to intellectual ap- 
plication, dependence upon sheer memorizing and mechanical routine 
with only a modicum of understanding by the pupil of what he is 
about, show that the theory of logical definition, division, gradation, 
and system does not work out practically as it is theoretically supposed 
to do. The consequent disposition—as in every reaction—is to go to 
the opposite extreme. The “logical” is thought to be wholly artificial 
and extraneous; teacher and pupil alike are to turn their backs upon 
it, and to give free rein to the expression of existing aptitudes and 
tastes. Emphasis upon natural tendencies and powers as the only 
possible starting point of development is indeed wholesome. But the 
reaction is false, and hence misleading, in what it ignores and denies: 
the presence of genuinely intellectual factors in existing powers and 
interests. 

The other type of school really accepts the underlying 
the opposite educational theory. It also assumes that the mind is 
naturally averse to logical form; it grounds this conviction upon the 
fact that many minds are rebellious to the particular logical forms in 
which a certain type of textbook presents its material, From this fact 
it is inferred that logical order is so foreign to the natural operations 
of the mind that it is of slight importance in education, at least in 
that of the young, and that the main thing is just to give free play to 
impulses and desires without regard to any definitely intellectual 
growth. Hence the mottoes of this school are “freedom,” “self-ex- 


pression,” “individuality,” “spontaneity,” “play,” “interest,” “natural 
unfolding,” and so on. In its emphasis upon individual attitude and 
activity, it sets slight store upon organized subject matter. It conceives 
method to consist of various devices for stimulating and evoking, in 
their natural order of growth, the native potentialities of individuals. 

Thus the basic error of the two schools is the same. Both ignore 
virtually deny the fact that tendencies toward a reflective 
logical activity are native to the mi 


premise of 


and 
and truly 
at they show themselves 


by outer conditions and 


It entertains suggestions, 
, reaches conclusions, 
in need of correction 
ely early period, makes in- 


thus fails 


to note that one thing that is urgent for expression in the spontaneous 
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activity of the young is intellectual in character. Since this factor is 
predominantly the educative one, as far as instruction is concerned, 
other aspects of activity should be made means to its effective operation. 

Any teacher who is alive to the modes of thought operative in the 
natural experience of the normal child will have no difficulty in avoid- 
ing the identification of the logical with a ready-made organization of 
subject matter, as well as the notion that the way to escape this error 
is to pay no attention to logical considerations. Such a teacher will 
have no difficulty in seeing that the real problem of intellectual educa- 
tion is the transformation of natural powers into expert, tested powers: 


the transformation of more or less casual curiosity and sporadic sug- 


gestion into attitudes of alert, cautious, and thorough inquiry. He will 


see that the psychological and the logical, instead of being opposed to 
each other (or even independent of each other), are connected as the 
earlier and the terminal, or concluding, stages of the same process. 
er, that the kind of logical arrangement that 
he stage of maturity is not the only kind 
possible; that the kind found in scientifically organized material is 
actually undesirable until the mind has reached a point of maturity 


where it is capable of understanding just why this form, rather than 


some other, is adopted. 


He will recognize, moreov 
marks subject matter at t 


337. Logical and Psychological Methods of Teaching . 


It may be of use to distinguish and to relate to each other the 
logical and the psychological aspects of experience—the former stand- 
ing for subject-matter in itself, the latter for it in relation to the child. 
A psychological statement of experience follows its actual growth; it 
is historic; it notes steps actually taken, the uncertain and tortuous, 
as well as the efficient and successful. The logical point of view, on the 
other hand, assumes that the development has reached a certain posi- 
tive stage of fulfilment. It neglects the process and considers the out- 
come. It summarizes and arranges, and thus separates the achieved 
results from the actual steps by which they were forthcoming in the 
first instance. We may compare the difference between the logical 
and the psychological to the difference between the notes which an ex- 
plorer makes in a new country, blazing a trail and finding his way 
along as best he may, and the finished map that is constructed after 
the country has been thoroughly explored. The two are mutually 


dependent. 
* * + 
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There is, then, nothing final about a logical rendering of experience. 
Its value is not contained in itself; its significance is that of standpoint, 
outlook, method. It intervenes between the more casual, tentative, and 
roundabout experiences of the past, and more controlled and ondeniy 
experiences of the future. It gives past experience in that net torm 
which renders it most available and most significant, most fecund for 
future experience. The abstractions, generalizations, and classifications 
which it introduces all have prospective meaning. 

The formulated result is then not to be opposed to the process of 
growth. The logical is not set over against the psychological. The sur- 
veyed and arranged result occupies a critical position in the process 
of growth. It marks a turning-point. It shows how we may get the 
benefit of past effort in controlling future endeavor. In the largest 
sense the logical standpoint is itself psychological; it has its meaning 
as a point in the development of experience, and its justification is in 
its functioning in the future growth which it insures. 


* * * 
Every study or subject thus has two as 


a scientist; the other for the teacher 


are in no sense opposed or conflicting. 
identical. For the scientist, 


pects: one for the scientist as 
as a teacher. These two aspects 
But neither are they immediately 
the subject-matter represents simply a 
given body of truth to be employed in locating new problems, institut- 
ing new researches, and carrying them through to a verified outcome. 
To him the subject-matter or the science is self-contained. He refers 
Various portions of it to each other; he connects new facts with it. 
He is not, as a scientist, called upon to travel outside its particular 
bounds; if he does, it is only to get more facts of the same general 
sort. The problem of the teacher is a different one. As a teacher he 
is not concerned with adding new facts to the science he teaches; in 


propounding new hypotheses or in verifying them. He is concerned 
with the subject-matter of ga given Stage and 


phase of the development of experience. His problem is that of in. 


ducing a vital and personal experiencing. Hence, What concerns him 
, 
hich that Subject may become a part of 


n the child's present that is usable with 
reference to it; how such elements are to be used; how his own knowl- 


edge of the subject-matter may assist in interpreting the child's needs 
and doings, and determine the medium in which the child should be 
placed in order that his growth may be properly directed. He is con- 
cerned, not with the subject-matter as such, but with the subject- 


matter as a related factor in a total and growing experience. Thus to 
see it is to psychologize it. 


bo 
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338. Order of Knowledge and Order of Learning 


Here I have two fundamental points to make, which I shall try to 
make briefly. The first concerns the objective order of the subject- 
matters themselves; the second concerns the methods of teaching the 
subject-matters, with reference to the distinction between the order of 
knowledge and the order of learning. 

By the objective order of the subject-matters I mean, of course, 
the order of the objects of knowledge secundum se—the order of things 
known according to their intrinsic knowability, rather than their 
relative knowability, that is, their knowability to us. 


* * * 


If we apply these principles to all the fundamental theoretic subject- 
matters, we will find that, just as in the objective order, theology pre- 
cedes metaphysics, and metaphysics, the philosophy of nature, and the 
philosophy of nature, the philosophy of man, which is one of its 
parts, and the whole of philosophy, as dealing with essences, the 
whole of science, as dealing with phenomenal accidents; so in the 
subjective order, the members of this series are perfectly reversed: 
science should be studied before philosophy, and the philosophy ol 
man before the philosophy of nature, and these before metaphysics 


and theology. 


But, certainly, one thing is already clear: the objective order of sub- 
ject-matters,—of objects as knowable in themselves and apart from 
us,—does not and cannot determine the right subjective order of teach- 


ing and learning. 
* * * 
e is the basic distinction between discovery and 


The second principl ; 
is learning without a 


instruction as types of learning. Discovery l 
teacher: instruction is learning with a teacher's aid. But both are, as 
learning, essentially the same, and the order of learning must be 
essentially the same, therefore, whether the learner proceeds by dis- 
covery or by instruction. Furthermore, what is most important of all, 
since the teacher is always only a cooperative cause, and never a 
Primary or sole cause, of learning, the intellectual activities which 


=e Cus 
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occur without aid in the case of discovery must be going on also 
i instruction. 
z ee principles, we can conclude that the order of € 
ing must follow the order of learning, and that this order is primani y 
the order of discovery, for, as we have seen, even in learning by ced 
' tion, the primary causes of learning are the same sort of acts which 
cause discovery, when the learning goes on without a teacher’s aid. 
The significance of this point—which, I think is of the greatest impor- 
tance—may not be grasped unless it is put into contrast with the now 
prevalent error. Today, in most cases, teaching proceeds as if the 
order of teaching should follow the order of knowl: 
order of knowledge itself, even though we know 
order cannot be followed in the process of 
completely reversed. Instruction which 
discovery also departs from the order 2 
discovery is the primary way of the mind to truth, and instruction 
merely imitates nature in imitating discovery. The objective structure 
of knowledge in no way indicates the processes of the mind in growth. 
Now the order of discovery is primarily inductive and dialectical, 
not deductive and scientific. Let me explain. The usual distinction 
between induction and deduction—going from particulars to universals 
or universals to particulars—has always seemed to be somew 
ficial, if, in fact, it is correct at all. Rather 
tive order is going from wh 
knowable in itself; and thus there is an objectiv 
less intelligible truths in more 
being intrinsic to the object know 
In contrast, the inductive order i: 
to us to what is less knowable to 
demonstration of conclusions fror 
stration does not take place, 
in terms of their consequences; where 
discovery of self-evident principles, on the one hand, and, 
other, it is the inferential proce 
proposition is known—for 
or substance, or the divers 


edge, the objective 
that. this objective 
discovery. In fact, it is 
departs from the order of 
of learning, for the way of 


hat super- 
; it seems to me, the deduc 


at is more knowable in itself to what is less 


€ foundation for 
intelligible ones—the intelligibility 
n, being secundum se, not quoad nos. 
5 going from what is more knowable 
us. "Thus, the deductive order is the 
n prior principles, or, where demon- 
the analytical expansion of 


stential 
ig God, 
d deduc- 
‘tive, and 
nd in the 


discovery of truth about fundamental step is 


the intuitive induction of first principles. 

Therefore, the methods of teaching any subject-matter should be 
primarily inductive and dialectical, rather than deductive and simply 
expository, for the former method is a conformity of teaching to the 
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order of learning, as that is naturally exhibited in the order of 
discovery, which teaching must imitate as a cooperative art; whereas 
the latter method is a conformity of teaching to the order of knowl- 
edge itself, and this is an order which should not determine teaching, 
for it does not determine learning. 


339. Dynamic Logic 


“Education is Life,’ but not something different or separate from 
it." This is, in a certain sense, the keynote of modern education, and 
the more it is emphasized, the more rapidly education grows into an 
independent science and the longer, the more specific, and the more 
professional is the training required of teachers. 

And then follows an endless list of minor antinomies: mental ac- 
tivity v. physical activity; intellectual v. practical studies; physical v. 
Social studies; logical v. psychological; work v. play, and so on, and 
so on. 

The practical significance of all these antinomies is obvious, and 
leads us inevitably to the acceptance of statements such as: any educa- 
tional activity is both spontaneous and imposed, individual and social, 
dislike and longing, mental and. physical, work and play, and so on. 

For the classical static Logic, with its "either B or non-B” and 
tertium non datum, statements like these and, generally, all antinomies 


are something very hard to deal with, if not wholly impossible. It 


tries to expel them from the body of logically legitimate propositions 
either by labelling them as paradoxes, or by saying that they are 
and therefore absurd, or by proclaiming them to be 
"transcendental"; in other words, outside our rational world of ex- 
perience. But all such disqualifications come back to static Logic it- 
self, like a boomerang, accumulate into an overwhelming load, and 
form a formidable testimonium paupertatis for it. But to Dynamic 
Logic paradoxes are quite normal, quite acceptable statements, which 
lead to the better understanding and more precise estimation of 
events in our world of experience. Antinomies are also one of the 
asoning, and therefore it is quite 
will deal with the problems of 
ditional static Logic. 


self-contradictory 


most powerful tools of. dynamic re 
natural to expect that Dynamic Logic 
education morc efficiently than the tra 
—————— 


The Technique of Controversy—Principles of Dynamic 
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Interest, Effort, and Discipline 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. How is interest related to motivation? Motivation to educational aims? 
Aims to value theory? Is value in turn related to interest? 


2. Should interest motivate instruction by appealing to pupil desire or to 
what is desirable? 

3- Should interest be viewed as the result of instruction, 
precedent to good teaching? 

4. Will interest best be enlisted w 
What is a real life situation? 


or is it a condition 


here learning occurs in real life situations? 


or 


- Should all instruction be interesting? V 
so? If this is done, 
what is good 


Vhen it is not should it be "made" 

what danger is there of "soft pedagogy"? 

and true in the curriculum to the mere level of expediency? 

6. When interest is lacking should the student nonetheless make an effort to 
learn? Is there added moral value in putting forth effort in the face of the 
uninteresting? 


Of reducing 


- When is education good discipline? 

- Where the pupil is not interested and will not put forth effort, is it 
justifiable to use compulsion to insure learning? Is it justifiable to offer 
rewards and prizes? 


ont 


340. Interest as Instrumental 


The word interest, in its ordinary usage, expresses (i) the whole 
state of active development, (ii) the objective results that are foreseen 
and wanted, and (iii) the personal emotional inclination . . . 

When the place of interest in education is spoken of in a depre- 
ciatory way, it will be found that the second of the meanings men- 
tioned is first exaggerated and then isolated. Interest is taken to mean 
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merely the effect of an object upon personal advantage or disadvan- 
tage, success or failure. Separated from any objective development of 
affairs, these are reduced to mere personal states of pleasure or pain. 
Educationally, it then follows that to attach importance to interest 
means to attach some feature of seductiveness to material otherwise 
indifferent: to secure attention and effort by offering a bribe of 
pleasure. This procedure is properly stigmatized as "soft" pedagogy; 
as a "soup-kitchen" theory of education. 

But the objection is based upon the fact—or assumption—that the 
forms of skill to be acquired and the subject matter to be appro- 
priated have no interest on their own account: in other words, they 
are supposed to be irrelevant to the normal activities of the pupils. 
The remedy is not in finding fault with the doctrine of interest, any 
more than it is to search for some pleasant bait that may be hitched to 
the alien material. It is to discover objects and modes of action, which 
are connected with present powers. The function of this material in 
engaging activity and carrying it on consistently and continuously is 
aterial operates in this way, there is no call either 


its interest. If the m 
hich will make it interesting or to appeal to 


to hunt for devices w 
arbitrary, semicoerced effort. 

The word interest suggests, etymologically, what is between,—that 
which connects two things otherwise distant. In education, the distance 
covered may be looked at as temporal. The fact that a process takes 
time to mature is so obvious a fact that we rarely make it explicit. We 
overlook the fact that in growth there is ground to be covered between 
an initial stage of process and the completing period; that there is 
something intervening. In learning, the present powers of the pupil 
are the initial stage: the aim of the teacher represents the remote limit. 


is middle conditions:—acts to be per- 


Between the two lie means—that i 
formed; difficulties to be overcome; appliances to be used. Only through 


them, in the literal time sense, will the initial activities reach a 
satisfactory consummation. : 

These intermediate conditions are of interest precisely because 
the development ol existing activities into the foreseen and desired 
end depends upon them. To be means for the achieving of present 
tendencies, to be “between” the agent and his end, to be of interest, 
are different names for the same thing. When material has to be made 
interesting, it signifies that as presented, it lacks connection with pur- 
poses and present power: OF that if the connection be there, it is not 
perceived. To make it interesting by leading one to realize the con- 
nection that exists is simply good sense; to make it interesting by ex- 
traneous and artificial inducements deserves all the bad names which 
have been applied to the doctrine of interest in education. 
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341. Hedonism of Interest Criticized 


There is the same difficulty with the term “interest” that there 
has been with the term pleasure or happiness, taken as a technical 
term for the highest end of man. Hedonism is a doctrine which has 
played a greater part in the history of ethics. It is not of any use " 
attack hedonism by asserting that the true end of man is not happiness 
or pleasure. Any end that you may name, other than happiness or 
pleasure, will be at once cunningly seized upon by the Epicurean. 
He will inquire with a smile whether your highest object and 
life does not secure the greatest sum of pleasure and h 
long run? Your affirmative answer seems to him a fatal admission of 
the triumph of his principle. So, with regard to the doctrine of 
interest which affirms that the pupil should be developed through his 
interest; that interest in short should be the first principle of the 
teacher; that he must make it his first and foremost endeavor to in- 
terest his pupils in what they are studying. If you point out a higher 
or highest object in studies—namely the acquaintance of the pupil. 
with the rational order of the universe in which he lives: the at- 
tainment of wisdom and holiness—the advocate of interest will inquire 
with the same covert sarcasm whether this is not to be made interesting 
to the pupil—in fact whether it is not really the most interesting of 
all things, if rightly taught? The refutation of hedonism is not to be 
found in setting up an antithetic principle. It is not happiness, nor 
non-happiness, that should be regarded as the hi 
"happiness is not," although Mr. 
end and aim." 

'The refutation of hedonism may be made w 
contradiction, if one approaches the subject I 
determined character of the term. "happiness;" taking note of the 
fact that happiness includes all grades and kinds, namely a temporary 
happiness which is followed by a permanent injury to the soul as 
well as a highest happiness which leads through manifold tri 
suffering to eternal blessedness. It is evident that 
contain within it the determining principle: 
principle in order to correct its own indefiniter 
In order to define his chosen field of 
higher principle w 


aim in 
appiness in the 


ghest aim of man— 


Pope supposed it to be, “our being's 


ithout the fear of self- 
by considering the un- 


al and 
happiness does not 
it demands a higher 


ness and vagueness,.. 
happiness, 
hich relates to man's origin an 
realization of the Divine will in holiness and i 


truth. Then he will have introduced and justifi 


$41. William T. Harris, "Professor 
Will," Educational Review, 


he must bring in a 
d destiny and to his 


n the knowledge of 
ed his term 


Dewey's Doctrine of Interest. as Related to 
11:490-492. May 1896. 


“happi- 
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ness," but at the same time will have subordinated it. Happiness is in 
this way proved to be a secondary principle by its own advocates. 
Just so the principle of interest is a subordinate principle and it is 
shown to be such by its advocates, who attempt to point out what 
realm or sphere of interest is proper and to be encouraged. They make 
a study of the child’s interest, and looking out upon the universe 
toward the careers which will arise from different species of interest, 
they select the kind of interest that leads in the surest manner toward 
human perfection in will and intellect. They also study the other kinds 
of interest and find out which of them will tend wholly toward the 
bad, and likewise which of them will lead by circuitous paths toward 
the good. In this way the Herbartians, and other advocates of interest 
as a principle of education, subordinate the principle of interest to a 
higher principle, namely the rational perfection of man, the at- 
tainment of full self-expression; the realization of the reasonable in 
this universe and the attainment of full self-consciousness; the discovery 


of the Divine as the final end of human endeavor. 


342. Interest as Acceptance 


Now one very significant conclusion appears. Whatever of an ex- 
perience we accept to act on now or later, that we learn and it becomes 
part of us. And we learn it as and only so far as we accept it. If we 
accept it as a fact, albeit a disagreeable one, we learn it as a fact and 
we learn at the same time the attitude which counts it disagreeable. 
The standards of action which we accept to act on we learn, and 
they become part of us. If those I accept be high, I become a person 
of high standards. If low, I become a person of low standards. What- 
ever I accept to act on, that I learn and it becomes part of me. More- 
Over, I learn these things as holding under the conditions and reserva- 
tions with which I accepted them. If, as a child, I accept a certain 
thing to act on it when mother is at hand but not to act on if no grown 
person is about to enforce it—if I do so accept it with these limitations, 


then I do so learn it. 
This restatement of the law of effect reaches down to the heart 


of the activity program. What the proponents of this movement wish 
is such activity as does call out wholeheartedly the best that is in the 
child... We are particularly concerned with the standards he ac- 
cepts to act on, for out of these his moral character as well as his every- 
day proficiency is largely built. It is then evident that we must stress 
$42. William H. Kilpatrick, "The Essentials of the Activity Movement," Progres- 
Stve Education, 11:352-353, October 1934. 
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pupil purposing because attitude more than anything else o 
what the learner will accept, what standards he will act on as he weighs 
ts or rejects. . 
n ui is considerations as the foregoing that they “intensify 
individualism” or “enthrone a glorified hedonism” becomes an as- 
sertion beyond understanding. That child life holds the possibility 
of individualism and of hedonism is true (as later adult life too often 
and too painfully shows) but child life holds just as truly the opposites 
as any teacher or parent well knows. What shall be called into play 
and accepted depends largely on the opportunity granted and the en- 
couragement accorded. A program which consciously bases itself on 
thus calling out the best, as does the activity movement, would seem on 
the face of it to have a somewhat better chance at success than an 


alternative which concerns itself rather with the learning of subject 
matter than with the growth of the child. 


343. Knowledge as Basis of Interest 


In brief, it may be suggested that interest begets 
interest accompanies natural ment 


any unified variety, a 
similar to the familiar 


interest, that 
al growth, that interest is felt in 
nd that interest appears in the novel that is 


* * * 


Knowledge is the b 


asis of interest,—one is interested 
cerning w 


in that con- 
hich he knows something, and wants to know more... That 
teacher is interesting who can 


make new things seem old, and old 
things new. 


344- What Interest Is and Is Not 


Interest is not a form of knowledge, though knowledge m 
esting; neither is it a kind of action, though action too m 
esting. But interest is primarily a feeling... 
when he is interested something is proving attractive to him, is catch- 
ing and holding the mind's attention, and that to this something it 
is no effort to attend... 


ay be inter- 
ay be inter- 
Every one knows that 


* * * 
343. Herman H. Horne, The Philoso 
Company, 1927, pp. 194-196. 
344- Op. cit, pp. 189-191. 
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Interest in education is not ease, it is effortless activity; it is not a 
classroom vaudeville, with the teacher as chief performer, it is engross- 
ing occupation; it is not an amusing entertainment of the pupils, it 
is a joyous attainment by the pupils; it is not play, it is attractive and 
compelling work; it is not pursuing the line of least resistance, it is 
discovering the line of greatest attraction. And the true opposite of 
interest is not hard work, but drudgery . . . 


* * * 


As soon as an object of endeavor becomes interesting in itself, like the 
learning of a lesson, like the recitation of a class, or the solving of a 
problem, this object becomes an end of action in itself. It is no longer 
done as a disagreeable means to an agreeable ultimate end. It is done 


[or its own sake. The way has become attractive and worth while as 


well as the goal. 


345. Attention and Interest Differentiated 


True motivation is based upon interest rather than upon attention. 
It is true that when attention is secured through some artificial means 
such, for example, as telling the pupil that a certain thing to be done 
is very important, when really it is not, or, telling him that you want 


him to do this for you, when really all you are trying to do is to keep 


the pupil busy, à genuine interest will sometimes be aroused. Or, even 


if attention is coerced through the exercise of the will, a genuine in- 
terest is sometimes aroused. But obviously, the only proper motivation 
is to arouse a genuine interest through real and not artificial means. 
When interest is aroused attention will take care of itself and under 
no other circumstances is a teacher assured of the continued attention 


of her pupils. 


346. Flexibility of Interest 


program must grow directly out of the 
f those under instruction. To others, 
to acquisition of subject 


According to some, an activity 


existing attitudes and contacts 0 


this course appears to be antagonistic not only 


_ 
345. Robert A. Cummins, “Safe Steps Toward the Project Method—II,” Educa- 
tional :207, January 1924- " . 
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matter in any organized way but also to preparation for meeting the 
inevitable requirements of later life. Others still evade the idea by 
setting up forms of activity that are practically uniform for all, so that 
the habit of conforming individual activity to that of others is estab- 
lished. f 

This problem, as far as theory is concerned, arises because a false 
antithesis is set up. There are multitudes of active tendencies in the 
young and a multitude of nascent preferences and dawning interests. 
There is a great deal of elasticity within an individual; individuality 
is rather a direction of movement than anything definitely formed. 
Selection and arrangement have to occur anyway unless everything is 
carried on at haphazard according to the caprice or pressure of the 
moment. The problem is therefore to discover within present experi- 
ence those values that are akin to those which the community prizes, 
and to cultivate those tendencies that lead in the direction that social 
demands will take. If emphasis is put upon these points of community, 
not all clashes of personal desire and social claim will be avoided, but 
in the main there will be growth toward harmony... 


* * * 


Much of the practical difficulty and conflict that exist is due to 
false idea of the definiteness and fixity of the desires 
childhood. When children are asked in an overt w 
or what they would like to do, they are usually forced into a purely 
artificial state and the result is the deliberate creation of an undssiv- 
ble habit. It is the business of the educator to study the tendencies of 
the young so as to be more consciously aware than are the children 
themselves what the latter need and want. Any other course transfers 
the responsibility of the teacher to those taught. Arbitrary “dictation” 
is not a matter of words or of form, but consists in imposing actions 
that do not correspond with tendencies that can be discovered within 
the experience of those who are growing up. The pupil also m 
arbitrary imposition on himself when, in response to 
what he would like, he, because of ignorance of un 


during tendencies and interest, snatches at some 
the other side, those w 


a 
and interests of 
ay what they want 


akes an 
an inquiry as to 
derlying and en- 
accidental affair. On 
ho strongly insist upon the priority of social 
claims and values to present experience usually overlook the leverage 
they might find in the latter for an uncoerced approach to their end, 
and they also exaggerate the fixity of social demands. There is nothing 
that society itself needs more than self-reliant personalities with habits 
of initiative, re-adaptability, and inherent decisiveness. 
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347. What Makes a “Life Situation" Real 


One is forced to the conclusion, therefore, that he cannot arrive at 
a definition of "life situations" through any objective description of 
the situations themselves. The real crux of the matter lies in a different 
direction. It is not the objective features of the situation which really 
make the difference, it is the subjective; we must try to define the 
phrase under discussion from the standpoint of the attitude of the 
child who is doing the studying. 

Let us assume tentatively as a definition the [ollowing: A life situa- 
tion is one of which the child recognizes the significance and mean- 
This definition is in accord with the philosophy which 
f the phrase we are discussing, for that phi- 
he process of keeping children busy 


ing to him. 
prompted the adoption o 


losophy is consistently opposed to t 
on academic tasks which are meaningless and useless to them. Such a 


procedure is different from the situation in adult life where most of 
the things we do make a definite pecuniary, social, or recreational 
contribution to our needs and are therefore meaningful to us. 


348. Interest as Artificial Product of School 


on. We have filled the earth with debates 
In the rural environment to which I 
h problem. Whoever heard of a farm 
being run on the basis of interest? Milking the cows and feeding the 
pigs were not projects; they were just plain chores. They were done, 
not in response to “felt needs," but in conformity to a schedule. ‘These 
chores were bound up with the whole way of life on the farm. This 
way of life was the natural and normal outlet for energy and ambi- 
tion. The average boy on the farm, in his eagerness to be rated as a 
man, was willing to endure a great deal of strenuous work and monoto- 
nous drudgery in order to secure recognition. There was no conscious 
attempt to relate the work of the farm to interest, because this relation 


was already established. 


Now contrast this wit tha 
progressive school. The latter is an artificial s 


Take the problem of motivati 
over the problem of interest. 
have referred there was no suc 


h the situation that is presented in a modern 
ituation, not in any in- 


ituations?" Teachers College Record 


347. Edwi A der, “What are Life S 
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sidious sense, but in the sense that it is a substitute for the life outside 
of the school. To provide such a substitute was an inescapable neces- 
sity. But the fact that it is a substitute introduces certain impor- 
tant differences. There is not the same practical reason for doing 
things. There is not the incentive that comes from direct participation 
in the activities of adults. There is, in short, no complete continuity 
between the school and what may, by contrast, be called "real life." 
Yet incentives must be present in order to prevent school work from 
degenerating into meaningless routine. Consequently it was found 
necessary to appeal to more immediate interests, to felt needs, and the 
like. Under the circumstances, the emphasis on 
and inevitable. Yet the doctrine of interest is, in a sense, a school doc- 
trine; we have a doctrine of interest because we have schools. 

To put it differently, we emphasize interest in the school because 
we cannot be sure that the incentives which normally spring from the 
larger community life are present and operative. We utilize immediate 
interests for the purpose of reaching more remote incentives, The 
whole justification for the appeal to interest is that this wider range 
of incentives must be brought into play. In other words, we utilize 


immediate interests in order to secure a large measure of participation 
in the life of the community. 


interest was natural 


349. Individualistic Competition in the School 


Imagine forty children all engaged in reading the same books, and in 


preparing and reciting the same lessons day after day. Suppose that 
this constitutes by far the larger part of their work, and that they are 
continually judged from the standpoint of what they are able to take 
in in a study hour, and to reproduce in a recitation hour. There is 
next to no opportunity here for any social or moral division of labor. 
There is no Opportunity for each child to work out something spe- 
cifically his own, which he may contribute to the common stock, while 
he, in turn, participates in the productions of others. All 
exactly the same work and turn out the same results. Th 
is not cultivated—in fact, in so far as thi 
gradually atrophies for lack of use... 


are set to do 
€ social spirit 
s method gets in its Work, it 


349. John Dewey, Ethical Principles Underlying Education. Chicago: University 
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The children are judged with reference to their capacity to present 
the same external set of facts and ideas. As a consequence they must be 
placed in the hierarchy on the basis of this purely objective standard. 
The weaker gradually lose their sense of capacity, and accept a posi- 
tion of continuous and persistent inferiority. The effect of this upon 
both self-respect and respect for work need not be dwelt upon. The 
stronger grow to glory, not in their strength, but in the fact that they 
are stronger. The child is prematurely launched into the region of 
individualistic competition, and this in a direction where competition 
is least applicable, viz, in intellectual and spiritual matters, whose 


law is cooperation and participation. 


350. Competitive and Socialized Schoolroom Morality 


The mere absorption of facts and truths is so exclusively individual 
an affair that it tends very naturally to pass into selfishness. There is 
no obvious social motive for the acquirement of mere learning, there 
is no clear social gain in success thereat. Indeed, almost the only meas- 
ure for success is a competitive one, in the bad sense of that term—a 
comparison of results in the recitation or in the examination to see 
which child has succeeded in getting ahead of others in storing up, in 
accumulating the maximum of information. So thoroughly is this the 
prevalent atmosphere that for one child to help another in his task 
has become a school crime. Where the school work consists in simply 
learning lessons, mutual assistance, instead of being the most natural 
form of cooperation and association, becomes a clandestine effort. to 
relieve one's neighbor of his proper duties. Where active work is going 
Helping others, instead of being a form of 
charity which impoverishes the recipient, is simply an aid in setting 
free the powers and furthering the impulse of the one helped. A spirit 
of free communication, of interchange of ideas, suggestions, results, 
both successes and failures of previous experiences, becomes the domi- 
nating note of the recitation. So far as emulation enters in, it is in the 
comparison of individuals, not with regard to the quantity of infor- 
mation personally absorbed, but with reference to the quality of work 
done—the genuine community standard of value. In an informal but 
all the more pervasive way, the school life organizes itself on a social 


basis. 


350. John Dewey, The School and Society. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
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on all this is changed. 
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351. No Lasting Interest Without Difficulty 


Lack of interest in any subject depends, for children, far less on the 
nature of the subject than on a persistent thwarting of the will to 
power in dealing with it; interest accompanies any task in which a 
mental momentum is established. But momentum can be gained only 
when difficulty can be indefinitely increased, so that the very condi- 
tions which may discourage, drive away interest, and even induce 
loathing of a subject, are conditions which make great interest pos- 
sible when the will to power is called into lively action. We may put 
it down as a maxim of education, so far as interest is concerned,— 
Without difficulty, no lasting interest. 


352. Effort and Discipline 


Another contrast in the two philosophies [idealism and pragma- 
tism] is afforded in their respective attitudes toward discipline and 
effort. In the one they are the children of interest. An interest is that 
which lies between where one is and where one wants to be. Having 
an interest thus identifies the person with his activity realizing a pur- 
pose. His effort is put forth because he is interested in what he has to 
do, and his discipline comes as the effect of his effort following his 
interest. The evidence of becoming disciplined is the continued atten- 


d continued persistence in attaining it. 
ely interested in the thing that is being 
ble thing is to be interested in the end to 


ard peda- 
gogy of doing what you don't like, nor the soft pedagogy of doing 
pedagogy of liking what you do... 


of this text indicates, idealism accepts the 
d discipline as far 


that duties must be 
ary attention to the unin- 


that effort at times can and must 
be put forth, that discipline in doing 


8 the disagreeable that is necessary 
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is worth while, that so effort may lead to interest, that even if interest 
never comes as a result of effort in such cases, still the obligatory thing 
must be done. In this way children set gently but firmly to doing what 
they should do may develop an interest that continues to carry them 
on; if not, they have done their duty just the same; and some duties 
they have, felt or unfelt as such. The sense of ought remains. Emphasis 
is placed in the one philosophy on the interest that leads to effort; in 
the other, in addition, on the effort that leads to interest, or, in ex- 


tremis, to doing right without interest. The latter may involve coercion 


and obedience in moral issues . . - 


353- Discipline as Self-Mortification 


The other question involved in the understanding of the situation 
which we are considering is that of effort. The acceptance of the valid- 
ation seems to imply a belief that it is better to 


ity of intrinsic motiva 
do a thing because we want to do it than because we do not want to 
o . . 
that quite the contrary is true. 


do it. There is a fairly prevalent notion qu 1 
Is there not a greater value to the child in sitting down and attacking 
the geography lesson which he does not want to study than in working 
on the airplane? This view proceeds from the principle that it is better 
to do what we do not want to do than what we do want to do. In the 
vithout the Church and within it this notion 


thinking of many both v i : 
is somehow vaguely considered to be truly Catholic and in some man- 


ner bound up with Christian asceticism. Yas 
Self-denial, even in things lawful, is a part of the life of every true 
Christian. We deliberately do things which we do not want to do; and, 
what is more, we expect thereby to further the attainment of an or- 
dered self. It must be remembered, however, that we do not perform 
the act of mortification simply because we do not want to do it. We do 
it to show our love for our Lord or to order one or more of our in- 
ordinate appetites which, as we have seen, in slipping the leash of the 
will as the result of the fall, turn inordinately to mutable good, to the 
Thus, even on the supernatural level 


detriment of the whole man. : 
we really perform the act of self-denial because, as a means to an end, 


we do want to do it. "n , 

If this is true even in the supernatural order, it is more true in the 
natural order. As human beings we always act for a purpose. If we can 
present the child with an environment in which he will engage in 
purposeful activities which he recognizes as valuable and which he 


ALI. -y Raby, A Critical Study of the New Education. Washington, 
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thereby wants to undertake, we are merely leading the child to act in 
accord with his nature as a human being. 


354. Compulsion as Supplement to Motivation 


Social relationships range from complete, voluntary mutuality to ab- 
solutely coercive exploitation. Normally they compromise these two 
extremes. "This overemphasis upon the voluntary in school practice 
is an inference from the individualistic obsession of the Zeitgeist. 
Moreover, it is based upon a misreading of the f. 
which constraint of one sort or another alwa 


tant part. No sociologist would assert th 
without compulsion. 


acts of social life, in 
ys has played an impor- 
at the world could be run 
Artificial incentives, however liable to abuse, are 
indispensable in such a world as ours, where division of labor is com- 
plexly organized, where the objectives of effort 
and where the restraints imposed upon the nat 
so irksome. If the learning situ 
the learning situation outside t| 
pulsions would still have 
process. There would be | 
under duress, if necessary. 


are often very remote, 
ural instincts are often 
ation in school were exactly similar to 
he school, incentives, devices, and com- 
a very considerable pl 
ard tasks to do; 
To omit this elen 
like the social process, instead of like it 
people of a discipline th 


ace in the learning 
and they would be done 
nent makes the school un- 
; and therefore deprives young 
at is very important as preparation for life. 


* * * 
For it is in the very nature 
never be completely dispensed with; 


comfort of realizing that that is so—tl 
ries of the hour to the cont 


of formal schooling that these features can 


and teachers are entitled to the 
he fashionable pedagogical theo- 
; rary notwithstanding. For, after all, prepa- 
ration for life is exactly what that formal schooling is upon which 
civilization depends for its survival. Necessarily its objectives are more 
or less remote; necessarily its motivation is more or less artificial. The 
thing to do, therefore, is to select the materia] that really is relevant 
to life, graduating the pupils to their several stages of development as 
well as possible, explaining to the older children the reasons for learn- 
ing it, and sugar-coating it within reason for the younger ones. It is 
legitimate to humbug the children, and especially the younger ones, 
into imagining that the artificial Situations and motivation which the 
teacher invents are natural; but it is Poor policy for the teacher to 
humbug himself in these matters. For such artificial motivation can 
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never, in the very nature of the case, be one hundred per cent success- 
ful; there almost always will remain some necessity for compelling 
children to learn their lessons, and in extreme cases it is quite proper 
to motivate them with a whip. Then we shall have a school practice 
that parallels the social practice as it really is, and that can be justified 
by a well-balanced sociological theory. Moreover, it will train efficient, 


law-abiding citizens; whereas it is to be feared that our soft, degenerate 


pedagogy does not. 


355. Shortcomings of Stern Discipline 


A still popular belief, once entertained by the generality of teachers, 
is that rigorous imposition of tasks and stern discipline—telling and 
compelling—take the wildness out of "little savages,” making them 
tractable members of society. The fact is that such schooling does not 
make pupils into tractable members of the school itself; instead, it 


makes them into adepts at evasion. It trains them to use their wits to 


circumvent authority. If from the discipline of such a school any trans- 


fer to after-school life takes place—and some transfer is likely—it will 
be in the direction of the individualism that gets around laws by se- 
and collusion with officials; the individualism that 
legislation and of the courts on 
ignty of the state, in such a case, 
as a tool for the exploitation of 


crecy, lawyer's tricks, 
then goes on to acquire control of 
behalf of special interests. The sovere 
is first set at naught, and then used 
one's fellows. 


356. Fallacy of Opposing Interest and Effort 


It is a common, though somewhat surprising, fact that there is gen- 
erally a common principle unconsciously assumed at the basis of two 
theories which to all outward appearances are the extreme opposites 
of each other. Such a common principle is presupposed by the theories 
of effort and interest in the one-sided forms in which they have already 
been stated. . : : : 

This identical assumption is the externality of the object or idea to 
be mastered, the end to be reached, the act to be performed, to the 
self. It is because the object or end is assumed to be outside self that 
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it has to be made interesting, that it has to be surrounded with artifi- 
cial stimuli and with fictitious inducements to attention. It is equally 
because the object lies outside the sphere of self that the sheer power 
of “will,” the putting forth of effort without interest, has to be ap- 
pealed to. The genuine principle of interest is the principle of the 
recognized identity of the fact or proposed line of action with the self; 
that it lies in the direction of the agent's own grow 
imperiously demanded, if the agent is to be himsel 
of identification once be secured 
sheer strength of will, nor do we 
things interesting to the child. 
The theory of effort, a 
attention and the corres 
tually and morally. The 
that it identifies the exer 


th, and is, therefore, 
I. Let this condition 
; and we neither have to appeal to 
have to occupy ourselves with making 


s already stated, means a virtual division of 


» and the formation of moral 
ability to show up results at the 


tion of attention, and d 
tion in which work is 
* * * 

The Principle of ma 


] king objects and 
same divorce betw 


een object and self as 
to be made interesti 


ideas interesting implies the 
does the theory of “effort.” 

When thi TE : ; 

E oT Ee daa ng, it is because interest itself 

A ng. ^ oreove snomer. The thing, the object, 

Is no more Interesting tha i appeal is simply made 


: a given direction, with 
' or other during this excitati i 


357- Discipline as Persistent Puy 
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Chosen End TENES ey 
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to endure in an intelligently chosen course in face of distraction, con- 
fusion, and difficulty, and you have the essence of discipline. Discipline 
means power at command; mastery of the resources available for carry- 
ing through the action undertaken. To know what one is to do and to 
move to do it promptly and by use of the requisite means is to be dis- 
ciplined, whether we are thinking of an army or a mind. Discipline 
is positive. To cow the spirit, to subdue inclination, to compel obedi- 
ence, to mortify the flesh, to make a subordinate perform an uncon- 
genial task—these things are or are not disciplinary according as they 
do or do not tend to the development of power to recognize what one 
is about and to persistence in accomplishment. 


24 


Freedom As Method 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What is the justification for pupil freedom in the classroom? Should 
freedom be a means as well as an end of instruction? 


[ 


When should children be taught to seek freedom "under" or "through" 

social convention? When "from" social convention? 

3. Is freedom for the teacher as well as for the pupil? Is the amount of 
freedom limited so that the more the pupil has the less the teacher has? 

4. To what extent are 

Freedom and cre 

immature? 


freedom and intelligence correlated in education? 
ativity? Can genuine creativity be expected from the 


or 


Is freedom to be conceived negatively, like laissez-faire, as an absence 
of control or restraint? What then happens to authority? 
6. When can_ teachers 


and parents depend on the moral autonomy of 
children? 


358. Meanings Associated with Freedom 


The complexity of the conception of freedom is shown in il 
variety of descriptive terms used in reference to human manifestations 
of freedom. Consider, for example, the following words, all somewhat 
closely associated with one or more aspects of [reedom: lax, spontane- 
ous, easy-going, undisciplined, cantankerous, ill-mannered, vulgar, 
intolerant, irresponsible, insubordinate, enslaved, unruly, lawless, or- 
derly, conventional, business-like, formal, disobedient, self-controlled. 
The traits are readily distinguished on the basis of their desirability 
or undesirability, but each, in a certain sense, suggests freedom. 

By grouping certain of these words, we can describe what would 
uu Rd 
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seem to be a desirable type of child. Thus, we want a pupil to be will- 
ing but not wilful; we want him to be free but not irresponsible; spon- 
taneous rather than compelled; determined but not cantankerous; 
tractable rather than obstinate; rational rather than prejudiced; steady 
rather than erratic. We like his attitude to be that of a person scru- 
pulously fulfilling a contract which he has made rather than that of 
a person obeying an arbitrary demand. 

All these illustrations show how slippery is the word freedom. This 
very slipperiness makes it necessary to formulate principles which will 
help us to an adequate concept of freedom as a school problem. 


359. Further Meanings of Freedom 


It would therefore seem that freedom has played many parts in the 
history of education. It appears as a synonym of anarchy, as an aid to 
the process of learning, as a means of escape from the limitations of 
the self, as a determinant of the content of education, as an equili- 
brant of conflicting elements in the pupil's nature, as the operation of 
individual judgment, intelligence, and reason, as the development of 
all the faculties, as obedience to the moral, or social law, as a principle 
of “directness” or “nearness,” as an internal formation of personality, 
as creative or pleasurable, or self-activity, as a "third term" between 
teacher and pupil, as a principle of experimental education, as a desig- 
nation of free persons or of auto-education, as a characteristic of va- 
rious “circles” of behaviour, or of specific stages of development, and 
finally as a right of children as well as of adults. It has passed through 
a stage of denial, through a stage in which it is a means to an end, 
through a stage in which it acts as a control upon the pupil, through 
a stage in which it states a principle of partnership with the teacher, 
through a stage in which it is recognized to be a right of the pupil's 
life. Finally, it has the distinction of being considered as the animating 
aim and guiding principle of education. 


360. Freedom of Action as Means to Freedom of 
Use of Intelligence 


The only freedom that is of enduring importance is freedom of intel- 
ligence, that is to say, freedom of observation and of judgment exer- 
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cised in behalf of purposes that are intrinsically worth while. The 
commonest mistake made about freedom is, I think, to identify it with 
freedom of movement, or with the external or physical side of ac- 
tivity. Now, this external and physical side of activity cannot be sepa- 
rated from the internal side of activity: from freedom of thought, 
desire, and purpose. The limitation that Was put upon outward action 
by the fixed arrangements of the typical traditional school-room, with 
its fixed rows of desks and its military regiment of pupils who were 
permitted to move only at certain fixed sign 
upon intellectual and moral freedom... 
But the fact still remains that 


als, put a great restriction 


an increased measure of freedom of 


e? What consequences flow 
ges which reside potentially 
t place, without its existence 
gain knowledge of the indi- 
forced quiet and acquiescence 
al natures... 


ant advantage of increased outward freedom is 
ture of the learning process. That the older meth- 
ods set a premium upon passivity and receptivity has been pointed 
out. Physical quiescence puts a tremendous premium upon these traits 
The only escape from them in the standarized school is an 
which is irregular and perhaps disobedient. There canno 
quietude in a laboratory or workshop. 
the traditional school is seen in the fact tl 
of its prime virtues. There is, of course, 
lectual activity without overt bodily activity. But Capacity for such 
intellectual activity marks a comparatively late achievement when it 
is continued for a long period. There should be brief intervals of 
time for quiet reflection provided for even the young. But they are 
periods of genuine reflection only when they follow after times of 
more overt action and are used to organize what has been gained in 
periods of activity in which the hands and other parts of the body 
besides the brain are used. Freedom of movement is also important as 
a means of maintaining normal physical and mental health. We have 
still to learn from the example of the Greeks who saw clearly the rela- 
tion between a sound body and a sound mind. But in all the respects 
mentioned freedom of outward action is a means to freedom of judg- 
ment and of power to carry deliberately chosen ends into execution. 
The amount of external freedom which is needed varies from indi- 


activity 
t be complete 
The non-social character 
lat it erected silence into one 
such a thing as intense intel- 
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vidual to individual. It naturally tends to decrease with increasing 
maturity, though its complete absence prevents even a mature indi- 
vidual from having the contacts which will provide him with new 
materials upon which his intelligence may exercise itself. The amount 
and the quality of this kind of free activity as a means of growth is 
a problem that must engage the thought of the educator at every stage 
of development. 

There can be no greater mistake, however, than to treat such free- 
dom as an end in itself. It then tends to be destructive of the shared 
cooperative activities which are the normal source of order. But, on 
the other hand, it turns freedom which should be positive into some- 
thing negative. For freedom from restriction, the negative side, is to 
be prized only as a means to a freedom which is power: power to frame 
purposes, to judge wisely, to evaluate desires by the consequences 
which will result from acting upon them; power to select and order 
means to carry chosen ends into operation. 

Natural impulses and desires constitute in any case the starting 
point. But there is nọ intellectual growth without some reconstruc- 
tion, some remaking, of impulses and desires in the form in which 
they first show themselves. This remaking involves inhibition of 
impulse in its first estate. The alternative to externally imposed inhi- 
bition is inhibition through an individual’s own reflection and judg- 
ment. The old phrase “stop and think” is sound psychology. For 
thinking is stoppage of the immediate manifestation of impulse until 
that impulse has been brought into connection with other possible 
tendencies to action so that a more comprehensive and coherent plan 
of activity is formed. Some of the other tendencies to action lead to 
use of eye, ear, and hand to observe objective conditions; others result 
in recall of what has happened in the past. Thinking is thus a post- 
ponement of immediate action, while it effects internal control of 
impulse through a union of observation and memory, this union being 
the heart of reflection. What has been said explains the meaning of 
the well-worn phrase “self-control.” The ideal aim of education is 
creation of power of self-control. But the mere removal of external 
control is no guarantee for the production of self-control. It is easy to 
jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. It is easy, in other words, to 
escape one form of external control only to find oneself in another and 
more dangerous form of external control. Impulses and desires that are 
not ordered by intelligence are under the control of accidental circum- 
stances, It may be a loss rather than a gain to escape from the control of 
another person only to find one’s conduct dictated by immediate whim 
and caprice; that is, at the mercy of impulse into whose formation in- 
telligent judgment has not entered. A person whose conduct is con- 
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trolled in this way has at most only the illusion of freedom. Actually 
he is directed by forces over which he has no command. 


361. Teacher Guidance Compatible with Pupil Freedom 


There is a present tendency in so-called advanced schools of educa- 
tional thought (by no means confined to art classes like those of Cizek) 
to say, in effect, let us surround pupils with certain materials, tools, 
appliances, etc., and then let pupils respond to these things according 
to their own desires. Above all let us not suggest any end or plan to 
the students; let us not suggest to them what they shall do, for that 
is an unwarranted trespass upon their sacred intellectual individu- 
ality since the essence of such individuality is to set up ends and aims. 

Now such a method is really stupid. For it attempts the impossible, 
which is always stupid; and it misconceives the conditions of inde- 
pendent thinking. There are a multitude of ways of reacting to sur- 
rounding conditions, and without some guidance from experience 
these reactions are almost sure to be casual, sporadic and ultimately 
fatiguing, accompanied by nervous strain. Since the teacher has pre- 
sumably a greater background of experience, there is the same pre- 
sumption of the right of a teacher to make suggestions as to what to 
do, as there is on the part of the head carpenter to suggest to appren- 
tices something of what they are to do. Moreover, the theory literally 
carried out would be obliged to banish all artificial materials, tools 
and appliances. Being the product of the skill, thought and matured 


experience of others, they would also, by the theory, “interfere” with 
personal freedom. 


Moreover, when the child Proposes or 
consequence to be attained, wi 


t or from what some 
more vigorous fellow pupil is doing. Hence the chances are great of 


its being a passing and superficial suggestion, without much depth and 
range—in other words, not specially conducive to the developing of 
freedom. If the teacher is really a teacher, and not just a master or 
"authority," he should know enough about his Pupils, their needs, 
experiences, degrees of skill and knowledge, etc., to be able (not to 
dictate aims and plans) to share in a discussion regarding what is to 
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be done and be as free to make suggestions as anyone else. (The impli- 
cation that the teacher is the one and only person who has no “indi- 
viduality" or "freedom" to "express" would be funny if it were not 
often so sad in its out-workings.) And his contribution, given the con- 
ditions stated, will presumably do more to getting something started 
which will really secure and increase the development of strictly 
individual capacities than will suggestions springing from uncon- 


trolled haphazard sources. 


362. Education as Precondition of Freedom 


We sometimes mistake the nature of freedom by thinking of it as 
the absence of control. The free individual is taken to be the person 
who has thrown off the brakes, who allows his impulses full sway, 
who indulges in unrestricted “self-expression.” This is one kind of 
freedom, to be sure, but it is not the kind that has been fought for by 
the wise men of the world. Worthy freedom is that in which internal 
control has taken place of external control. Responsibility takes the 
place of compulsion. The individual no longer needs to be controlled 
by society because he governs his own conduct in conformity with the 
welfare and needs of society and of himself alike. 

The study of children has shown unmistakably that they advance 
gradually from an egocentric to a relatively objective and disinterested 
attitude toward the world and the people in it. To the infant and the 
young child the persons and things about him are means to the satis- 
faction of his own desires. He manipulates them so far as he is able 
to serve his own ends. He interprets what goes on about him as cen- 
tered in himself, The very heavenly bodies follow him and do his 
bidding. His thoughts, imaginings and dreams have an unquestioned 
validity and reality. The distinction between what is and what he 
believes has not occurred to him. 

The child's attitude toward law and authority also undergoes 
marked change. While he seeks to impose his will on others he also 
accepts the authority of adults over him, and unquestioningly recog- 
nizes rules even when they are arbitrarily applied. With the absence 
of responsibility or internal control goes the acceptance of authority 


or external control. 


As the child matures in mind he gradually comes to recognize va- 
rious kinds of reality outside himself with which he must square his 


own thoughts and actions. One type of this external reality is repre- 
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sented in science and another type in ethics. As he becomes acquainted 
with the body of facts and laws which have accumulated in the ex- 
perience of mankind in its search after truth, he gradually comes to 
see that he can not hold as true whatever he may think. Truth is some- 
thing which is independent of his individual fancy. It must be pa- 
tiently sought after and respected when it is found. He is not free to 
believe anything he chooses; he must subject himself to the truth. 

The same is true of conduct. To the young child, as has been said, 
egoistic behavior is checked only by external authority. In time, how- 
ever, and first in his dealings with other children, he recognizes that 
others have wishes also and that this implies a mutuality 
nition of rights. Thus there grows the recognition of rules 
governing the conduct of persons in relation to each o 
learns to control his conduct in relation to them. He h: 
exercise self-direction and self-control in 
to the direction and control of others. 


Has the individual who has thus learned to recognize and abide by 
the facts of science and the principles of ethics merely substituted one 
form of bondage for another? Confusion of thought often arises at 
this point and blurs the idea of freedom. The seeming paradox that 
a person may be free and yet bow to a reality beyond himself has its 
classic solution in the religious attitude of willing acceptance of this 
reality, and identification of oneself with it. But this is somewhat 
beside our immediate problem. 


in the recog- 
or principles 
ther, and he 
as learned to 
place of submitting mainly 


* * * 


We have seen that the attainment of freedom is react 
the substitution of internal control for external control 
and conduct, and even in art and play, 
the necessity of conforming to reality; it is rather the development of 
the ability and the disposition to so conform without external direc- 
tion or authority. Freedom without such ability and disposition is a 
mere hollow shell because it does not provide the person with the 
means by which he can reach any desired goal. 

The place of education in the attainment of freedom now seems 
clear. It is to promote the development by which the individual be- 
comes capable of self-direction and self-control. Thi 
a positive attainment which is not to be gained by 
and easy means as merely removing external control. 
must gradually be removed, to be sure, but such re 
parallel and keep pace with the intellectu 
of the child. Relaxed too rapidly it produ 
moralization; retained too long it brings d 


hed through 
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s development is 
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What, then, are the conditions of self-control and self-direction? 
They may be summed up as knowledge, ability to think, discipline 
and goodwill. Doubtless the necessity of these will not be questioned. 
Wise decision can hardly be made if one is ignorant of the facts on 
which such a decision is based. Perhaps knowledge may be regarded 
as an out-of-date term and experience proposed as a substitute. But if 
knowledge suggests too much information gained at second hand, 
experience seems to imply too exclusive reliance on the limited knowl- 
edge which is gained at first hand. In any case, ignorance must be 
overcome, and both types of knowledge must be employed. 


* * * 


The whole process of education, learning to recognize reality in the 
shape of persons and things, to take direction, to acquire the knowl- 
edge and ability to fit one to assume self-direction, all this requires 
discipline. Discipline is... first imposed from without and then self- 
imposed, but it is discipline in either case. There is a kind of sen- 
timental notion abroad that if we follow nature closely enough mental 
growth will take place automatically with no trace of stress or strain. 
Most honest students of human nature know better. The psychiatrist 
in particular, whose business it is to deal with persons in whom de- 
velopment has gone awry, knows better. He knows that the mentally 
sick are those who for one reason or another have not learned to face 
reality and adjust to it and have folded up under the stress and strain 
which it imposes. Frequently, of course, the external stress is unduly 
great and a breakdown might have been avoided by reducing it. But 


it can not be eliminated, and every person must learn how to meet it. 


This requires discipline . . - 

After the child has been educated in the ways I have indicated, 
he is ready for freedom because he has acquired the necessary means to 
self-direction and self-control. He reaches this condition by gradual 
steps and by different degrees in different z eas. But he does not him- 
self direct the process of his own education from the outset, for the 
simple reason that only one who knows the process can direct it. The 
purpose of the whole process is to bring him to self-direction and 
but this is the final and not the initial step. In fact, freedom 
and knowledge to direct his 


freedom, 
is possible only to one who has the skill r 
own course. It is the positive power to accomplish one's ends and not 
mere absence of restrictions. To give the child this freedom the school 
must assume direction of his development. In order for the child to 
direct his own course of education he would have to be educated 


before he began. 
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363. Learning Obedience Before Exercising Freedom 


The first epoch in the pupil's life is that in which he must show 
submissiveness and positive obedience; the second is that in which he 
is permitted to make use of his powers of reflection and of his freedom, 
but under laws. In the former there obtains a mechanical, in the latter 
a moral constraint. 

The submissiveness of the pupil is either positive or negative. It is 
positive when he must do that which he is commanded, because he 
himself cannot judge, and the mere capacity for imitation still exists 
in him. It is negative when he must do that which others desire, if 
he wishes others to do things to please him. In the first instance he 
risks being punished; in the second, not obtaining what he wishes. In 
the latter instance, although he is able to think, he is still dependent 
upon others for his pleasures. 

One of the greatest problems in education is, How can subjection 
to lawful constraint be combined with the ability to make use of one's 
freedom? For constraint is necessary. How shall I cultivate freedom 
under conditions of compulsion? I ought to accustom my pupil to 
tolerate a restraint upon his freedom, and at the same time lead him 
to make good use of his freedom. Without this all is mere mech 
and he who is released from education does not know how to make 
use of his freedom. At an early age he must feel the inevitable oppo- 
sition of society, in order to learn the difficulty of self-support, econ- 
omy, and acquisition, so as to be independent. 

Here the following must be observed: 

(a) The child should be left perfectly free, from earliest childhood, 
in everything (except in such instances where he might injure him- 
self; as, for example, when he reaches for an open knife), unless the 
manner of his freedom interferes with that of others; as, for example, 
when he screams, or is merry in too noisy a way, he discommodes 
others. 

(b) The child must be shown that he can attain his aims only as he 
permits others to reach theirs; as, for example, he will be gr 
pleasure if he does not do what others desire, that he must learn, etc. 

(c) It must also be shown to the child that he is under such con- 
straint as will lead him to the use of his own freedom; that he is cul- 
tivated, so that one day he may be free, 
the foresight of others... 

Here public education has the most evident advanta 
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one learns to measure his powers and the limitations which the rights 
of others impose upon him. In this form of education no one has pre- 
rogatives, since opposition is felt everywhere, and merit becomes the 
only standard of preferment. This education produces the best pro- 


totype of the future citizen. 


25 


Measurement and Evaluation 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. How can the teacher make sure that his method has resulted in learning 
by the pupil? What is the difference between measuring and evaluating 
learning? 

2. What does the measurement of learning assume as to the nature of 
learning? When measurement is expressed in cardinal numbers, what 


further assumptions are made as to the nature of learning? Are these 
assumptions sound? 


3- With which is educational philosophy most concerned: 
reliability, or validity of educational measurement? 

4- What theory of learning is implicit where 
evaluation? How does one evaluate 
tion? 


the. objectivity, 


learning is checked by 
pupil learning? A teacher's instruc- 


Should there be formal examinations? If so 
sistent with the philosophy you have develop 
a stake in the examination system? 


wn 


» What kind would be con- 
ed so far? Does society have 


Should examinations be used for 
motivation? As aims? 
6. What do marks signify? Diplomas? Degrees? Could they be dispensed 
with? Should anyone ever fail? 


— 


364. Science Should Relieve Philosophy 


of 
Measurement and Evaluation 


In sum it is the business of measurement to evaluate, 
subordinate goals. Heretofore this function has been almost wholly 
within the province of the philosophy of education. From time im- 
memorial philosophy has had two functions: (1) to receive from the 
hands of science the threads of knowledge and to weave them into a 
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consistent pattern and (2) to patch temporarily with old scraps the 
holes where thread is lacking or too slender for use. The evaluation 
of goals in a hierarchy is an illustration of this temporary functioning 
of philosophy. As quickly as possible this function should be taken over 
by the most exact scientific technicians, whether they be psychologists, 
statisticians, or scientific philosophers. 


365. Measurement Predicated on Correspondence 
Theory of Truth 


Modern educational measurement is a thorn in the side of the in- 
strumentalist because it is the product of a different philosophy. It 
rests on a realistic foundation. Its basic assumptions are consistent 
with those of natural science and of common sense, but contradict 
certain assumptions of pragmatism. Its procedure is more consistent 
with the assumption of the existence of independent reals, the assump- 
tion that things can be without being known. It accepts the general 
experience approach in philosophy just as pragmatism does, but holds 
that knowledge consists, first, in the prehension of pre-existent en- 
tities, and second, in the discovery of their interrelationships. It pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that intellectual analysis is a key to an 
understanding of the world and successful adjustment thereto; that, 
indeed, this is the most essential outcome of intellectual procedure and 
the intellectual life. 

The method of analysis is bitterly resisted by our opponents, even 
though it explains the most impressive chapter in the history of human 
intelligence, the remarkable contribution of science to an understand- 
ing of the world. The whole, it is contended by the “progressive” 
thinker, is greater than the sum of its parts. Measurement based on 
the methed of analysis is, therefore, said to deal with relatively in- 
significanc pieces of personality, and neglects that Jatest fetish of the 
legions of cducational light, the integrated individual. If, however, 
measurement teday is on a false scent, if it seems wrongly to be look- 
ing backward for light instead of forward with the pupil's active 
purposes, why has natural science found the method of analysis so 
significant? Science analyzes common salt into its components, sodium 
and chlorine, and has found that knowledge of the parts contributes 
to control of the whele. The scientist has no hesitancy in admitting 
that the qualities of the separate components differ markedly from the 
qualities of the compound. This means merely that two things in a 
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given relation may exhibit qualities that are not exhibited by an 
when not in this relation, which is simply the principle underlying 
'Á . 

Ep VN that no description of the intellectual func- 
tion, of scientific method, or of educational procedure, can be adequate 
without the recognition of selective response to parts of the world 
that explains perception at the basis of knowing, and the acts of con- 
ception involving similar selectivity at its apex. On this assumption 
modern measurement can safely rest its case. 


866. Borrowing of Educational Measurement from 
Physical Science 


--- Education is an art rather than a science. Th 
tion, education is an art, either a mechanical art or a fine art, is 
unquestionable. If there were an opposition between science and art, 
Ishould be compelled to side with those who assert that education is an 
art. But there is no opposition, although there is a distinction ... 
* * * 

Educational science cannot be co 
techniques of experiment and measurement found in physical science. 
This could happen only if some way had been found by which mental 
or psychological phenomena are capable of statement in terms of 
units of space, time, motion, and mass, It is unnecessary to state that 
this condition has not been fulfilled. Nor have we as yet any other 
general hypotheses in the light of which to know what we are measur- 
ing and by which we can interpret results, place them in a system and 
lead on to fruitful indirect measurements. This principle is prac- 
tically important at the present time. There is a tendency to assume 
that we are getting the material of a science of education merely be- 


cause the techniques of older, better established sciences are borrowed 
and used. 


It is no reproach to a 


at, in concrete opera- 


nstructed simply by borrowing the 


would-be science that in early st 
experiments and measurements the results of which lac 
significance. A period of groping is inevitable. But the lack of an in- 
tellectually coherent and inclusive system is a positive warning against 
attributing scientific value to results merely because they are reached 
by means of recognized techniques borrowed from sciences already 
established and are capable of being stated in quantitative formul 
Quantity is not even the fundamental idea of mathematics. 
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367. Critique of Quantitative Assumption in Measurement 


Nor need the progressive educator be unduly scared by the idea 
that science is constituted by quantitative results, and, as it is often 
said, that whatever exists can be measured, for all subjects pass through 
a qualitative stage before they arrive at a quantitative one; and if 
this were the place it could be shown that even in the mathematical 
sciences quantity occupies a secondary place as compared with ideas of 
order which verge on the qualitative. At all events, quality of activity 
and of consequence is more important for the teacher than any quan- 
titative element. If this fact prevents the development of a certain 
kind of science, it may be unfortunate. But the educator cannot sit 
down and wait till there are-methods by which quality may be reduced 
to quantity; he must operate here and now. If he can organize his 
qualitative processes and results into some connected intellectual form, 
he is really advancing scientific method much more than if, ignoring 
what is actually most important, he devotes his energies to such un- 
important by-products as may now be measured. 

Moreover, even if it be true that everything which exists could be 
measured—if only we knew how—that which does not exist cannot be 
measured. And it is no paradox to say that the teacher is deeply con- 
cerned with what does not exist. For a progressive school is primarily 
concerned with growth, with a moving and changing process, with 
cities and experiences; what already exists 


transforming existing capa 
and past achievement is subordinate to 


by way of native endowment 
what it may become. Possibilities are more important than what 
already exists, and knowledge of the latter counts only in its bearing 
upon possibilities. The place of measurement of achievements as a 
theory of education is very different in a static educational system 
from what it is in one which is dynamic, or in which the ongoing pro- 


cess of growing is the important thing. 


368. Theory of Equal Units in Measurement 


In the effort to reduce learning to a quantitative scale, much mis- 
understanding has arisen in regard to the meaning of units. This mis- 
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understanding has resulted largely from the failure to recognize that 
units can be classified into two distinct types. It is fairly evident that 
in educational literature little or no distinction is made beween units 
that are equal by definition and units that are equal by experimental 


demonstration... 
* * * 


It may be that some of the qualities dealt with in educational meas- 
urement will turn out to be capable of expression in really equal 
units. If this occurs, no one can predict what the particular procedure 
of obtaining them will be. But it can be asserted that whatever it is, 
it will be experimental and will publicly demonstrate that such quali- 
ties have a structure consonant to that of the axioms of addition. For 
in the process of satisfying the conditions of addition, equal units are 
derived. Failure to recognize this point has led educational and psy- 
chological measurement astray in the quest for truly equal units. In 
these fields it has been assumed that addition is made possible by the 
derivation of equal units, whereas equal units are established by ad- 
dition. As a result, units equal only by definition have been advanced 
as though they were equal in a quantitative sense. When we have 
changed our guiding question from "How to find equal units?" to 
"How can we satisfy experimentally the axioms of addition?” we shall 
have cleared up much of our confusion, and, what is of even more im- 
portance, opened the way for the formulation of ex 
tions in keeping with the end we seek. Until such operations have been 
made a matter of history, the contention that truly equal units have 


been established in educational measurement must remain an empty 
affirmation. 


perimental opera- 


369. Danger of Overlooking Individual in Group 
Measurement 


It is all too frequently assumed, eg. 
within which prediction is unreliable w 


the probability of error as we may, what we “know” about any tested 
individual as to his subsequent behavior or achievement in some cor- 
related activity is either not "knowledge" at all but a guess, or a meagre 
generality. This of course is not true of groups. We can predict for 
a group because of the nature of chance distributions. But the group 
standard or equation or curve only by rare chance ever fits the individ- 
ual not yet tested. A bad guess as to a child’s probable school achieve- 


369. Hugh Hartshorne, “Can Growth in Religion Be Measured?” Religious Educa- 
tion, 17:228, June 1922. 


that by narrowing the limits 
€ can actually predict. Reduce 
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ment based on his LQ. is bad enough. But a bad guess as to his 
character is tragedy. There can be no substitution for direct knowl- 


edge of the individual's own social will. 


370. Isolation and Control in Measurement 


rmines the limits of quantitative measurements 
hat which can be measured is the specific, 
at which can be isolated. The prestige 


of measurements in physical science should not be permitted to blind 
How far is education a matter 


us to a fundamental educational issue: 

of forming specific skills and acquiring special bodies of information 
which are capable of isolated treatment? It is no answer to say that a 
human being is always occupied in acquiring a special skill or a 
if he is learning anything at all. This is true. 
what other things in the way of desires, 
he is learning along with 


Interdependence dete 
for educational science. T 
and that which is specific is th 


special body of facts, 
But the educational issue is 
tastes, aversions, abilities and disabilities 
his specific acquisitions. 

The control of conditions demanded by 
maximum of isolation of a few factors from other conditions. The 
scientific result is rigidly limited to what is established with these 
other conditions excluded. In educating individualities, no such ex- 
clusion can be had. The number of variables that enter in is enor- 
mous. The intelligence of the teacher is dependent upon the extent 
in which he takes into account the variables that are not obviously 
involved in his immediate special task. Judgment in such matter 
is of qualitative situations and must itself be qualitative. 

The parent and educator deal with situations that never repeat one 
another. Exact quantitative determinations are far from meeting the 
demands of such situations, for they presuppose repetitions and exact 
uniformities. Exaggeration of their importance tends to cramp judg- 
ment, to substitute uniform rules for the free play of thought, and to 
emphasize the mechanical factors that also exist in schools. They con- 
tribute at most to the more efficient workings of present practices 1n 
some subjects. They have already been fruitful in securing ud 
tions, especially in the more routine skills, such as the three R's. But 
they do not give any help in larger questions ol reconstruction of 
curriculum and methods. What is worse, they divert attention and 
energy from the need of reconstructions due to change of social con- 
ditions and to the inertia of traditions of the school system. 

370. John Dewey. The ence of Education, New York: Liveright 


Publishing Corporation, 193'- 
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371. Measurement and Evaluation Distinguished 


The movement away from measurement to evaluation is a long 
step in promoting better integration. Measurement has always stood 
for uniformity, external control, statistical methods, academic situa- 
tions, and other devices of the subject curriculum, 
attention in evaluation are value to the learner 
as a result of such value. Since these pupil values are not amenable to 
statistical quantitative measurement and since pupil behavior is only 
slightly determined by present quantitative-measurement results, the 
movement toward a greater consideration of values 
evaluation and not measurement. Since the 1 
evaluation are closer to those considered im 
tegrating behavior, the change of emph 
be considered significant. 


The centers of 
and how he behaves 


and behavior means 
inderlying conceptions of 
portant in promoting in- 
asis in courses of study must 


372. The Validity of Validity 
We are... confronted with the fact th 
in character. That is, we set out with the principle that learning is 
quantitative and that responses to the items of a test bear a propor- 
tional relation to a person's total achievement. Then we devise in- 
struments on the basis of this principle, and thereafter justify the 
principle by the consequences which issue from acting upon it. By 
recourse to the principle, we construct instruments th 
servations of error; and then we turn about 
because it is in agreement with obsery 


at the logic of validity is polar 


at free our ob- 
and justify the principle, 
ations made by the instruments, 


* * * 


If the procedure of validating instruments is polar, 
to deny its guiding principle and, 
set up another procedure in opposit 
words, if the argument is polar, the selection of guiding Principles 
would appear to be an arbitrary matter, We would thus be able to 


shift from one guiding principle to another, depending Upon the 
preferences of the test-constructor. The validity of achievement tests 


is therefore not guaranteed on some absolute, logical ground Ap- 


is it not Possible 
by making other assumptions, to 
10N to the one we have? In other 


371. L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., copyright 
372. B. Othanel Smith, Logical Asp 
York: Columbia Uni 
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parently there is a choice of ways by which an independent criterion 
of learning may be confirmed. 


* * * 


Complete skepticism may be avoided if we keep in mind that any 
guiding principle may depend for support upon connections beyond 
its own context. A particular principle would be of little value to 
science without transitive aspects. If we cannot directly and objectively 
establish proof of any guiding principle, at least its correctness may 
be explored in two indirect ways: first, by an examination of its inter- 
connections with other principles whose values have already been 
accepted; and, second, by taking account of the direct consequences 


which flow from its application... 


373. Long- and Short-Range Measurement 


Activity may be judged and evaluated according to its concrete and 
tangible results or according to the contribution it makes to a 
relatively intangible personal development. In theory, it may be 
measured by both without their conflicting with one another. In 
practice, one or the other so tends to predominate that different, al- 
most opposed, types of educational procedure may result. Measure- 
ment in its quantitative, statistical form fixes attention upon near-by. 
fairly direct results of action. Personal development is a thing ol 
much longer time-span and lends itself to qualitative rather than 
quantitative judgment. It is open to the objection that it is "subjec- 
uve.” On the other hand, the more mature and experienced the 
teacher, the less will he or she be dependent upon tangible, directly 
applicable, external tests, and will use them, not as final, but as guides 
to judgment of the direction in which development is taking place. 
‘The more fully the processes ol long-term growth are studied, the 
more objective will be the estimates of what is going on in particular 
individuals, while too much reliance upon special tangible tests tends 
to prevent attention to the conditions and laws of general growth. 

What has been said applies directly to the mooted question of educa- 
tional: "ends" and "objectives." The valuation of activity on the 
basis of close-by, tangible results tends toward formation of one type 
of ends and objectives; namely, those that are specific and externally 
definable and measurable. Consequently, acceptance of this view will 
—— ee 


73. John Dewey in National Society for the study of t I 
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dictate a program that will, although it is an activity program, differ 
radically from the activity program in which concrete tangible results 
are subordinated to an enduring long-span growth. While my own 
philosophy leans decidedly in the latter direction, I am here concerned 
more with pointing the distinction that will explain differences in so- 
called activity programs and aid in clarifying thinking and decision 
on the subject than in settling the question. 


374. Social Bearing of Examinations 


It must be borne in mind that all tests and examinations are ar- 
tificial; whereas life itself is the only real and natural test of educa- 
tional results.... The artificial test is a device for forecasting the 
normal test of social life; and that is its essential function. That is a 
social, rather than a pedagogical, function; the findings constitute a 
criterion by which society estimates the fitness of a candidate for a 
given social function. The state bar and medical examinations, for 
example: their purpose is to determine whether the candid 


to function as a lawyer or a doctor. Similarly, 
certificate to teach... . 


ate is fit 
[of] the granting of a 


$375. Marking System Geared to Social Ideal 


Competition among human beings does not necessarily nor general- 
ly mean a bitter hand to hand stru sgle for existence in which the weak 
are ruthlessly pushed aside and left to perish. It r 
or less conscious attempt of the individual to 
that have been set up 


ather means a more 


achieve certain ends 
as social ideals. Of course it is true th 


striving for this end some will outstrip others in the race 
arrive at the goal, or at least get reasonably near it, while others will 
be left far behind. However, the emphasis is not on getting the best 
of somebody else, but on the attainment of the goal. It is this social- 
izing of the competitive instinct that has taken away from it its brutal 
character and has made it one of the most valuable of humanizing 
forces. In the form of the social ideal, it assures a progress that would 
be impossible without it. It is a qu 


estion merely of having definite 
and well-recognized standards. Now, for the majority of pupils a 


at in the 
; some will 


374. Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Educalion. 
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mark is just such a standard. It is an objectified social ideal, one 
that the child can comprehend. In striving to attain this standard 
he is usually thinking of the standard, not of surpassing someone else. 
Such an attitude is entirely as it should be. It would be unwise to have 


it otherwise. 


376. Complete Accuracy of Test Results Impossible 


There is no good reason for expecting tests of persons to yield the 
constant results found in physical measures. Exactly the same situa- 
tion can never recur and can never be presented to two different per- 
sons. We deal in human life with a series of events having common 
elements but always distinguished by unique features and having thus 
unique totalities. The attempt to measure one trait after another, 
eventually to be summed into a total character, is doomed for two 
reasons, One is the very simple fact that before we can get to the last 
traits in the series the individual will have changed in some of the 
aspects earlier measured. We cannot measure fast enough. Even our 
measuring does something to change the person we would measure. 
Moreover, if we could bid the sun and all events in time to stand still 
for our measuring, we still would have the impossible task of com- 
bining a series of rigid abstractions into an integrated whole, the 
parts of which interact, supplement, and compensate. 


377. Democratic Significance of Statistics 


Developments in government, in social philosophy, in economic or- 
ganization, and in educational goals since the time of Quételet have 
enormously heightened our sense of the importance of all the people. : 
More and more the modern temper relies upon statistical method in 
its attempts to understand and to chart the workings of the world in 
e live. Particularly in those sciences which deal with human 
beings, whether in their physical and biological aspects or in their 
social, economic, and psychological relations, the spirit of our time 


asks that its conclusions be based not so much on the distinctive reac- 
as upon the observation of large num- 


which w 


tions of one or two individuals 


»erintendence, Tenth Yearbook, Character Education. 
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bers of individuals, the measurement of their common likenesses and 
the extent of their diversity... 


* * * 


The object of a statistical study is not a single event or individual but 
a group of events or individuals, and the outcome of a statistical in- 
vestigation can never be stated as a single immutable law which 
is invariably true for all members of the group, but its conclusions 
must be stated as a tendency which is true in the main for the group 
but not necessarily true for any given individual in the group. There- 
fore the statistician speaks of trends rather than laws, of probability 
rather than certainty. Maxwell concluded that most research in 
physics is primarily statistical and on this basis he developed his kinetic 
theory of gases. 

Clearly the majority of educational problems are concerned with 
groups, their main trends and the variability of individuals away 
from the trend of the group. Schools are not administered for a single 
child but to give maximum advantages to all children. Educational 
philosophy is not developed by studying one child intensively, but by 
envisioning the common needs and problems of the many. Curricula 
are built for thousands of children. The laws of learning were not 
developed by studying isolated individuals. Even the student of the 
history of education likes to generalize. 

* * * 

Fundamental and pervasive as statistical thinking is in education, 
it must not be supposed to be an end in itself. Statistical method is 
a tool for organizing facts so as to render them available for the study 
of the philosopher, the historian, the psychologist, the curriculum 
builder, the sociologist, the economist, the administrator. A statistical 
study can only describe what is, it cannot determine what ought to be 


except in so far as it may throw light upon the probable concomitants 


and consequences of certain situations. It is fatuous to suppose that 


statistical method can provide mechanical substitutes for 
although it is an indispensable aid to thinking in an age w 
to embrace all the people in its plans. 


thinking, 
hich wants 


26 


The Curriculum 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What relation does the curriculum bear to race experience? To child 
experience? Should the curriculum. be child-centered? Should the child 
ever have to undergo the curriculum simply because it is race experience? 
Can the teacher ever assume experience on the part of the pupil? 

2. Can the curriculum be learned and stored away against the day of use? 

Should the student have to learn facts? What are facts? Is knowledge 

powe pe 

4- Does the activity curriculum necessarily imply physical activities? 

5. How far from their natural setting can curriculum materials be removed 
if conditions of efficient learning are to be maintained? 

6. Should the curriculum be made out in advance? Ex tempore? How reli- 

ably can teachers foresee the kinds of problems their pupils will meet 

in the future? 


7. Should there be a curriculum for each pupil? Should pupils help to make 
it? 

8. Should the lay public 

ever determine courses of instruction? 


, in the form of boards of education or legislatures, 


378. Common Ground of Method and Curriculum 
In propagating interest in the control of ideals it is evident that 
the curriculum consists of methods of achieving objectives, but it is 
not so evident, though equally true, that all the content of the cur- 
riculum is methodic. Everything taught or discovered, recorded or 


achieved, has been a method... 
In like manner facts are methods of control . . . 
378. Werrett W. Charters, Curriculum Construction. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, PP- 74°77: 
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If we consider painting, sculpture, architecture, or literature, the 
same principle holds... 


* * * 


Until qüite recent years the school has been chiefly concerned with 
a statement of methods and only incidentally with putting the 
methods into practice. This distinction has been partially described 
in the aims of education by the terms "information" and "conduct." 
As a matter of common procedure the schools have sought to give in- 
formation upon the assumption that the mere giving of information 
will influence conduct. But a different idea is now gaining ground: 
that in practice as well as in theory, the function of instruction is 
not fulfilled until the information has actually modified conduct. 


379. "Storage" and Behavioristic Theories of Curriculum 


The curriculum-maker of to-day, it appears, should clearly dis. 
tinguish between the old archaic "storage" conception of education 
and the modern behavioristic conception . .. Education is not a matter 
of storing up information and skills against some day of need far in 
the future, but rather a matter of practicing currently the forms of 
highgrade behavior, to the end that life be realized currently and 


given that momentum which will continue similarly wholesome self- 
realization through the future years . . . 


380. Culture and Subject Matter 


Subject matter and culture, however, are not 
in an earlier chápter, the culture of a people is the manmade part 
of the environment. The culture consists not only of facts, principles, 
social norms, and an infinitude of meanings, all of which comprise 
subject matter, but also of tools and machines, institutions, and modes 
of individual and social action. Subject matter is, therefore, only a 
part of the total culture. It consists of what men know and believe 
of their valuations and loyalties, not of everything th 
An institution such as the family 


equivalent. As noted 


and 
: €y have created. 
Is not subject matter, but wh 
379. Franklin Bobbitt in National Society for the Study of Education Twenty- 
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known and believed about the family and the values placed upon it 
are subject matter. Tools and machines are not subject matter; how- 
ever, knowledge about tools and machines—about their construction, 


their operation, and their various uses—is subject matter. 
. 


381. A Dynamic Conception of Subject Matter 


A renaming of the sciences is needed. They are noun substantives, 
they should be nouns participial. Reading, writing, spelling, number- 
ing, drawing, forging, weaving, cooking, painting, when we study 
them, have an immense advantage over physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, history, logic, ethics, and literature, just because their names 
end in -ing, leaving no doubt as to their nature and the kind of service 
which they undertake to perform [or us. The other studies do not 
invite us to take them by the hand. Their -jc and -ry endings intimate 
to us that they are not of our world and that their perfection has long 


since been accomplished . . . 


482. Traditional Conception of Curriculum 


is essentially that of a curriculum com- 
learned. (Some critics object to this 
ity movement feel 


The traditional position 


posed of subject-matter-set-out-to-be- 
but many proponents of the activ 


that it points with admirable precision to the essential difference be- 
tween the two positions.) In accordance with this, study is essentially 
the effort to acquire what is thus set out; learn is its successful ac- 
quisition. The test of success is whether the learner can give back on 
demand what has thus been set out. The teacher must set the assign- 
ment, require its acquisition (peaceably, if he can; forcibly, if he must), 
then test the acquisition and promote or fail accordingly. On this posi- 
irtues are willingness to do as told, study hard, 
accurately. Scientific (measuring) education, at its 
al position. It sought to do these same things. 
o do them better. While many present-day 
1 the old spirit, this is in logic the original 


compound term, 


tion, obvious pupil v 
learn well, and recite 
outset, accepted this gener 
The only difference was t 
adherents have varied fron 
and clear-cut position. 
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383. Child and Curriculum Not Opposed to Each Other 


This fundamental opposition of child and curriculum . . . can be 
duplicated in a series of other terms. "Discipline" is the watchword of 
those who magnify the course of study; “interest” that of those who 
blazon “The Child” upon their banner. The standpoint of the former 
is logical; that of the latter psychological. The first emphasizes the 
necessity of adequate training and scholarship on the part of the 
teacher; the latter that of need of sympathy with the child, and knowl- 
edge of his natural instincts. “Guidance and control” are the catch- 
words of one school; "freedom and initiative" of the other. Law is 
asserted here; spontaneity proclaimed there. The old, the conservation 
of what has been achieved in the pain and toil of the ages, is dear 
to the one; the new, change, progress, wins the affection of the other. 
Inertness and routine, chaos and anarchism, are accusations bandied 
back and forth. Neglect of the sacred authority of duty is charged 


by one side, only to be met by counter-charges of suppression of 
individuality through tyrannical despotism. 


* * * 


What, then, is the problem? It is just to get rid of the prejudicial 
notion that there is some gap in kind (as distinct from degree) between 
the child's experience and the various forms of subject-matter that 
make up the course of study. From the side of the child, 
of seeing how his experience already cont 
—facts and truths—of just the same sort 


ulated study; and, what is of more importance, of how it contains 
within itself the attitudes, the motives, and the interests which have 
operated in developing and organizing the subject-matter to the plane 
which it now occupies. From the side of the studies, it is 
of interpreting them as outgrowths of forces o 
life, and of discovering the steps that 


it is a question 
ains within itself elements 
as those entering into the form- 


a question 
perating in the child's 


intervene between the child's 
present experience and their richer maturity. 


Abandon the notion of subject-matter 
ready-made in itself, outside the child's ex 
the child’s experience as also something hard and fast: see it as 
something fluent, embryonic, vital; and we realize that the child 
the curriculum are simply two limits which define a single process. 
Just as two points define a straight line, so the present standpoint of 
the child and the facts and. truths of studies define instruction. It is 


as something fixed and 
perience; cease thinking of 


and 


383. John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum. Chicago: 
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continuous reconstruction, moving from the child’s present experience 
out into that represented by the organized bodies of truth that we 


call studies. 
* * * 

Hence, the facts and truths that enter into the child's present ex- 
perience, and those contained in the subject-matter of studies, are the 
initial and final terms of one reality. To oppose one to the other is 
to oppose the infancy and maturity of the same growing life; it is 
to set the moving tendency and the final result of the same process 
over against each other: it is to hold that the nature and the destiny 
of the child war with each other. 


384. How to View Culture of the Past 


The theory that the proper subject matter of instruction is found 
in the culture-products of past ages (either in general, or more spe- 
cifically in the particular literatures which were produced in the culture 
epoch which is supposed to correspond with the stage of development 
of those taught) aflords another instance of that divorce between the 
growth which has been criticized. To keep the 

alive in ways which make it easier to keep it 

alive in the future, is the function of educational subject matter. But 
an individual can live only in the present. The present is not just 
something which comes after the past; much less something produced 
by it. It is what life is in leaving the past behind it. The study ol 
past products will not help us understand the present, because the 
present is not due to the products, but to the life of which they were 
A knowledge of the past and its heritage is of great 
wers into the present, but not otherwise. And 
the mistake of making the records and remains of the past the main 
material of education is that it cuts the vital connection of present 
and past, and tends to make the past a rival of the present n ne 
present a more or less futile imitation of ue pes Unden pion dar 
cumstances, culture becomes an ornament and solace: a refuge and 
an asylum. Men escape from the crudities of the present to live in am 
imagined refinements, instead of using what the past offers as an 
agency for ripening these crudities. . 

The present, in short, generates the problems which lead bs to 
search the past [or suggestion, and which supplies meaning to what 
we find when we search. The past is the past precisely because it does 
ducation. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


process and product of 
process alive, to keep it 


the products. 
significance when it et 
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not include what is characteristic in the present. The moving anni 
includes the past on condition that it uses the past to direct its SES 
movement. The past is a great resource for the imagination; it adds 
a new dimension to life, but on condition that it be seen as the 
past of the present, and not as another and disconnected iso The 
principle which makes little of the present act of living and opernom 
of growing, the only thing always present, naturally looks to the past 
because the future goal which it sets up is remote and empty. But 
having turned its back upon the present, it has no way of returning to 
it laden with the spoils of the past. A mind that is adequately sensitive 
to the needs and occasions of the present actuality will have the live- 
liest of motives for interest in the background of the present, and will 


never have to hunt for a way back because it will never have lost 
connection. 


385. Organization of Subjects in the Curriculum 


It does not follow that the sequence appropriate to the problems 
of the research specialist is necessarily identical with the 
appropriate to the citizen. The organizational pattern 
research disciplines was designed for a definite 
purpose. The scholar’s problem is primarily 
and verification of further know 
his material in a way calcul 


sequence 
adopted by the 
and higlily specialized 
intellectual, the discovery 
ledge. He has accordingly organized 
ated to promote inquiry in a particular 
area of human knowledge—that is to say, in such a way that each 
proposition is derived from other propositions and leads to still other 
propositions. The very existence ol subjects is due to 

there are no subjects save as scholarly abstractions use 
For the purposes for which it was intended, 
ly in the physical sciences, is unquestion 
achievements of man. 


this enterprise; 
ful in inquiry. 
this organization, especial- 
ably one of the most brilliant 


The fact remains that it is an organization 
adapted to the specialized problems of the research. scholar. 


The problems of the man and the citizen, on the other hand, are 
practical problems. As such they are. primarily 
the discovery of knowledge but with the ma 
formulation of policy. Accordingly, materi 
the basis of the relationship between ends 
the basis of the logical relationships betwe 
not mean, of course, that practical judgmen 


' concerned, not with 
king of decisions and the 


al must be organized on 


and means, rather than on 
€n propositions. 


This does 
ts do not inv 


olve the use of 
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propositions or that they can ignore with impunity the demands of 
logic. But the focus of the practical judgment is the working out of a so- 
lution of a practical problem. The difference, therefore, is that between 
the organization of material appropriate to the development of a sys- 
tematic body of theoretical knowledge and the organization of material 
appropriate to the application of knowledge to the control of some 
practical human enterprise. In the first case, the logical relationship 
between propositions properly supplies the basic principle of organ- 


ization: whereas, in the second case, it is the end or purpose that 


provides the controlling principle. 

Moreover, largely as a result of the difference in focus, the issues 
arising in the exercise of the practical judgment almost invariably cut 
across the boundaries of the research disciplines. Thus the control of 
atomic energy, to take a single example, is a moral, economic, and 
political as well as a physical and chemical problem... 


386. An Ideal-Centered Curriculum 


It is better to center education in ideals for children and the race 
rather than in children themselves. After all, children are immature, 
dependent, and plastic members of the race. They are often irrational 
in their individuality. As Socrates said in effect to the Sophists, not 
man, but reason is the measure of all things; not individuality, but 
unversality; not percepts, but concepts. Ideals are the norms for all 
human experience, including that of children. After all, it is still 
true that obedience to just law is a virtue, that following physical laws 
leads to health, that truth is something to be discovered, rather than 


made, that conformity is a large element even in creativity, that 
y phase of expression. Under the influence ol 


self-expression may easily become 


repression is à necess 
paidocentricism (what a hybrid!) 
self-explosion. 


Instrumental Knowledge in the 
Curriculum 


ked here that with the disappearance of the dis- 
and education, another distinction of great 
necessarily disappeared. I refer to the 


387. Formal and 


It may be rema 
tinction between training 
importance also disappeared, 
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distinction between formative knowledge and instrumental knewisilges 
The discipline set by the Great Tradition concerned itself exclusively 
with formative knowledge. To justify replacing this discipline with 
another procedure which concerned itself chiefly with instrumental 
knowledge, as the procedure of training must obviously do, it became 
convenient to maintain that the distinction between these two orders 
of knowledge was quite artificial, that instrumental studies were in 
themselves formative, as much so as any, and altogether to be preferred 
on this account as well as on all others. Nothing worth having was 
to be gained by the intensive study of Greek and Roman literature, 
classical history, mathematics and formal logic, that could not be 
gained to better purpose by the study, say, of modern languages, 
English and the sciences. The revolution: 'y spirit had its way so 
completely that this distinction at once faded out of sight, and at pres- 


ent, probably, most of the younger spirits among us 
that it was ever drawn. 


are qu ite unaware 


388. In Defense of Facts 


It is customary among the élite of educational reformers to dis- 


parage these particular, small, specialized items of achievement in 
favor of higher and more far-reaching powers, such as the ability to 
discover and organize and apply knowledge, versatility, re 
change to fit a changing world, and creativeness. 
tain amount of such disparagement is healthy. But some of it seems 
to me to deserve attack as uninformed, 
In any case, it is only fair th 
details of knowledge, 


adiness to 
And probably a cer- 


ill advised, and misleading. 
at someone should defend the hum-drum 
behavior, skill and taste. This I shall try to do. 
Limits of space confine me to the case of knowledge, but the arguments 
will in general apply throughout. 

Mere knowledge is out of fav 
schools were indiscriminate, he. 
just because the t 


or for many reasons. One is th 
aping up task after 
ask was something that could be 
ing training in organizing and using what had been learned 
Another is that where the schools did exerc 


ise discrimination 
too often in favor of facts valuable only or chiefly 


later advanced study. So the beginner in physics was taught methods 
of making exact measurements; the beginner in zoology learned elabo- 
rate details about the frog, the earthworm, or the grasshopper. A third 
reason is that much of the supposed factual information was not fac- 
~ 388. Edward L. Thorndike, “Facts as Objectives of Education,’ 
of Facts,” Journal of Adult Education, 7:381-383, October 1935. 
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task. for learning 
learned, and neglect- 
already. 
x it was 
as preparation for 
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tual but verbal and, hence, as learned, carried very little information 
about reality. For example, at the tender age of five, according to tradi- 
tions of the Thorndike family, I was taught in school to reel off a list 
of a hundred or more words naming the bones ol the human body. 
But such achievements are not factual; they are of the nature of 


liturgy or incantation. These unfortunate associations of pedantry, 
factual knowledge have 


propaedeutic exercises, and verbalism with 
prejudiced us illogically against it. 

It is also customary to contrast mere knowledge, habit, skill, and 
the like, unfavorably with intellectual. power, character, and per- 
sonality. What we should do, it is said, is to give men and women 
power to think, not a package of ideas; to make their characters good 
and strong and benevolent, not to improve petty habits; to develop 
healthy, integrated personalities adjusted to the real world of things 
and men, not to work piecemeal at this, that, and the other detail of 
behavior and attitude. 

This contrast of general or total powers, qualities, and tendencies 
with particular detailed facts, habits, and attitudes, and derogation of 
the latter, is guilty of three cardinal errors. It assumes that such gen- 
eral or total powers exist as unitary traits or entities which can be 
changed throughout in something the same way that a man's skin 
can be made black all over by dipping him into a vat of ink, or that 
his entire blood stream can be influenced by certain drugs. The evi- 
dence goes to show that, on the contrary, specificity is the rule, and 
that the words naming general or total powers, qualities, and ten- 
dencies usually refer really to statistical averages and summations of 


particulars... 


The contempt for mere knowledge assumes that the general or total 


powers, traits, and the like are easily amenable to educational influ- 
ences, On the contrary, the more unitary they are, the more they are 
rooted in the person's original constitution, given to him by nature as 
is the color of his eyes. or the type of his blood, or the number of neu- 
rons in his brain, and the less amenable they are to educational in- 
fluence. The general intellectual factor just mentioned—the general 
intellectual ability of ordinary educational discussion—resists efforts 
to increase it so obdurately that some of the most competent investi- 
gators of the matter deny that it can be increased at all. It is idle to 
argue that we should give men power to think, in so far as that power 
is given or withheld by biological causes that are beyond our control. 

The third error is neglect of the fact that whatever general total 
powers, quantities, and tendencies there may be, either as unities or 
as aggregates, they are modifiable only by specific ideas, habits, at- 
titudes, and the like. 
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An educational reformer can talk about improving a man’s charac- 
ter as a whole, but the only way he can do the job or any fraction of 
it is by improving the actual responses the man makes to the situations 
of life. The only holds he can get on character are by way of ideas, 
ideals, acts, and desires, and their connections one with another and 
with the events of the physical and social world. 


389. Moral Quality of the Curriculum 


The present curriculum emph 
and all but neglects the mor: 
individual is encourag: 


asizes descriptive knowledge and facts 
al content of the culture. Everywhere the 


ed to understand things and to perform certain 
skills. He is continually asked in school such questions as: What is 


this? Can you describe so and so? Can you explain this? What causes 
this? Who did thus and so? Where and when did such a thing happen? 
Why did it happen? Seldom, if ever, is the individual asked whether or 
not a particular course of action or an event is good or bad, or by 
what principle he considers it to be good or bad. These questions are 
thought to be mere matters of opinion about which one person's judg- 
ment is as good as another's. Consequently, it is thought that nothing 
can be gained by studying such matters. 

Thus the school has followed a laissez 
moral principles, or the rules of the g 
must now do an about-face on the pl 
curriculum. It must no longer shrink from taking a clear st 
it comes to questions of value: it must not toler 
agreement on values is neither import 
The fundamenal principles comprisi 
must become objects of study in the same sense and to the s 
that the principles of science are now studied. Only 
racy as a value-system be understood 
level of deliberate acceptance 


faire policy with respect to 
ame of democracy. The school 
ace of moral principles in the 
and when 
ate the notion that 


ant nor feasible in a democracy. 


ng the core of American culture 
ame degree 
then can democ- 
and used in social action at the 
and criticism. 
The heart of a culture is its universals. 


is the values or, in other words, 
social existence. These rules, 


The heart of the universals 
the rules by which people order their 
when built into the personalities of 
the individuals comprising the society, create the personality type 
peculiar to the culture. Hence, the heart ol any satisfactory educa- 
tional program consists of those basic values that give meaning to the 
purposes, plans, and activities of the individual. 

389. B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley. and J- Harl: 
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390. Predicting Future Problems For the Curriculum 


a proper study of society, its ways and its 
into the future as we can to catch 
iculum. While we 


In more specific detail, by 
resources, we must look as far 


its problems. This practice must permeate our cur 
f the precise details of future social problems—and 
so—we can within limits foretell that 
certain unsolved problems will press for solution. These with proper 
care for age and interest. will furnish excellent subject-matter for the 
kind of study demanded above for the unknown future. Here methods 
of attack upon that shifting future can be worked out and learned. 
That teachers do not know the answers to the problems will help, 
not hurt, the work. In this realm also the why of right and wrong on 
the big social scale may well receive an attention now too much 
overlooked. That vested interests will object is rather reason for the 
but this opposition illustrates the 
added difficulties that emerge as soon as we take education seriously. 
The American people, if we are not to disintegrate through inability 
to grow with even front, must learn, as hitherto it has not learned, to 
tolerate the discussion of controversial issues. Increasingly it must 
learn how unethical and how socially hurtful it is to bind the minds 
of the defenseless young and shut their eyes to social evils. As we plan 
for a better world, to deal with the old is difficult, but for the young 
prospective social problems furnish us the best intellectual subject- 


cannot be sure o 
for real education it is better 


study than argument against it, 


matter they can have. 


391. Improvising the Curriculum 


al school is under the temptation to improvise its 
It must take advantage of unexpected events and turn 
and interests. Yet if it permits im- 
the result is a jerky, discontinuous 


movement which works against the possibility of making any im- 
portant contribution to educational subject-matter. Incidents are 
momentary, but the use made of them should not be momentary or 
short-lived. They are to be brought within the scope of a developing 
whole of content and purpose, which is a whole because 1t has con- 


An experiment 
subject-matter. 
to account unexpected questions 
provisation to dictate its course, 
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tinuity and consecutiveness in its parts. There is no single subject- 
matter which all schools must adopt, but in every school there should 
be some significant subject-matters undergoing growth and formula- 
tion. 


392. Experience-Centered Curriculum 


The question is sometimes raised as to whether a curriculum based 
upon the experience of the learner will not be fragmentary and 
unrelated. The answer to this problem is to be found in the size 
and organization of the units. If the units are small, not significant, 
and unrelated, atomism is certain to result. Many of the earliest ex- 
periments in what their authors conceived to be an experience-centered 
curriculum undoubtedly show this result. But this weakness by no 
means inheres in the concept of an experience-centered curriculum. 
Dealing with the experience of growing persons requires the facing of 
long, integrated units that carry with them large masses of racial ex- 
perience. 

In the matter of atomism, the experience-centered curriculum is 
under no greater danger than a subject-matter curriculum, or a 
curriculum built upon isolated traits and habits. It would be im- 
possible to conceive of a more atomistic result than has followed from 
a course credit system which, on the whole, has assumed the form of a 
ledger account of "things taken." Such attempts as have been made 
to secure integration through correlation. of subjects seek the basis 
of integration in subject-matter—in something entirely external to 
the learner's experience. It by no means follows that because subject- 
matter is logically integrated within itself it is genetically and vitally 
integrated in the experience of the learner. 


393- Legislative Prescription of Curriculum 


We respectfully suggest that it is not the function of legisl 


to prescribe the detailed contents of the school 
people, through their legislative representatives, m 
late a general statement of the aims and purposes 


ative bodies 
curriculum. The 
ay properly formu- 
of education. The 
392. William C. Bower, “The Nature, Concept and Form of the 
Philip H. Lotz and Leonidas W. Crawford (eds.), Studies in Reli; 
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task, however, of discovering appropriate materials of instruction 
through which to achieve those aims and purposes, is a technical 
one of great difficulty, demanding special professional preparation. 
Neither the general statement of the aims and purposes of education 
nor the task of discovering appropriate materials can safely be left 
to organizations which represent minority interests. The propaganda 
and interference of these minority groups in school matters constitutes 


one of the greatest menaces in modern education. 


è 


LI 


27 
Work, Play, and Art in Education 


= H H 
Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


What is the educational significance of work? Of play? How do these 
two activities differ? 


2. Is art education a frill? Or does all education succeed or fail in proportion 
as it results in being artistic? 

9. What is an art? What is the difference between the fine, industrial 
liberal arts? What kind of art is teaching? 

4. Do all subjects in the curriculum have aesthetic values? Are these. values 
always consummatory? Are they ever instrumental? 

5. Is art as a form of self-activity 
Should art work seek to appro 


, and 


in the school necessarily expressionistic? 
ach the universal? 
May the educational outcomes of art education be ineffable, 


or must 
they be communicable as other educational 


products are? 

7. Is artistic education creative? Does the artistic, creative attitude to be 
cultivated in the child differ essentially from the problem-solving 
attitude? Is it necessary in art education to produce works of art? 


8. Should art education serve a moral purpose? 


394- Confusion of Work and Play 


It is the writer's contention... that a fundamental fall 


; SEI acy of the 
Progressive movement lies in its assumption that work and play can be 
identified under the same psychological rubric... 


Now, quite obviously, every adult is likely to find some phases of 
his work enjoyable; some people find many phases of their work en- 


joyable. In a certain sense enjoyable work may seem like play. But 
no matter how enjoyable one's work, the moment that one confuses 


391. William C. Bagley, Education, Crime and Social Progress. New 
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the work attitude with the play attitude one is in danger. The danger 
lies in the quite human temptation to avoid tasks which do not make 
an immediate appeal. Try as it may, the Progressive theory of educa- 
tion has not as yet managed to escape the fallacies of the doctrine of 
immediate interest. It may use other names, but the fundamental 
fallacy cannot be camouflaged by terminology: it is inherent in any 
educational theory that confuses work and play. From this point of 
view, its grave peril lies in the fact that in the last analysis (and very 
quickly in school practice) it reduces to opportunism pure and simple. 


395. Occasions for Work and Play 


When fairly remote results of a definite character are foreseen and 
enlist persistent effort for their accomplishment, play passes into 
work. Like play, it signifies purposeful activity and differs not in that 
activity is subordinated to an external result, but in the fact that a 
longer course of activity is occasioned by the idea of a result. The 
demand for continuous attention is greater, and more intelligence must 
be shown in selecting and shaping means. To extend this account 
would be to repeat what has been said under the caption of aim, in- 
terest, and thinking. It is pertinent, however, to inquire why the 
idea is so current that work involves subordination of an activity to 
an ulterior material result. 

'The extreme form of this subordination, namely drudgery, offer: 
a clew. Activity carried on under conditions of external pressure or 
coercion is not carried on for any significance attached to the doing. 
The course of action is not intrinsically satisfying; it is a mere means 
for avoiding some penalty, or for gaining some reward at its con- 
clusion. What is inherently repulsive is endured for the sake of 
averting something still more repulsive or of securing a gain hitched 
on by others. Under unfree economic conditions, this state of affairs 
is bound to exist. Work or industry offers little to engage the emo- 
tions and the imagination; it is a more or less mechanical series of 
strains. Only the hold which the completion of the work has upon 
a person will keep him going. But the end should be intrinsic to the 
action; it should be its end—a part of its own course. 'Then it affords 
a stimulus to effort very different from that arising from the thought 
of results which have nothing to do with the intervening action. As 


already mentioned, the absence of economic pressure in schools sup- 
plies an opportunity ndustrial situations of mature 
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life under conditions where the occupation can be carried on for its 
own sake. If in some cases, pecuniary recognition is also 3 result ol 
an action, though not the chief motive for it, that [act may well in- 
crease the significance of the occupation. 

Where something approaching drudgery or the need ol fulfilling 
externally imposed tasks exists, the demand for play persists, but tends 
to be perverted. The ordinary course of action fails to give adequate 
stimulus to emotion and imagination. So in leisure time, there is an 
imperious demand for their stimulation by any kind of means; gam- 
bling, drink, etc., may be resorted to. Or, in 
is recourse to idle amusement: to anything which passes time with 
immediate agreeableness. Recreation, as the word indicates, is recu- 
peration of energy. No demand of hum 
less to be escaped. The idea that the 


solutely fallacious, and the Puritanic tradition which disallows the 
need has entailed an enormous crop of evils. If educ: 
afford opportunity for wholesome recreation and tr 
seeking and finding it, the suppressed instincts find 
outlets, sometimes overt, sometimes confined 
imagination. Education has no more 
making adequate provision for 
only for the sake of immediate 
the sake of its lasting 
to this demand. 


less extreme cases, there 


an nature is more urgent or 
need can be suppressed is ab- 


ation does not 
ain capacity for 
all sorts of illicit 
to indulgence of the 
serious responsibility than 
enjoyment of recreative leisure; not 
health, but still more if possible for 


effect upon habits of mind. Art is again the answer 


396. Ethical Value of Play 
There is an ethical value in play. 
idea. Far be it from the purpose of t 
the essence of the Puritan faith, nor is this being done; 
has made great strides. There is no sav 
On the other hand, a joyous spirit is 
children is a divine expression. 
to be so many minutes for 
should be an education 


This is not the old Puritanic 
his article to cast reflection on 


erstood 
"letgo" exercise. It 
evelopment through 
fruitful in demoral- 
grouping together, 
t, and romp, under 


play. There is nothing on the school 


with nothing to do. On the other h 


and, play, spor 
proper direction, have inestimable 


value... 
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397- Work and Play Sharply Distinguished 


This activity of the mind in allowing itself to be absorbed, and 
consciously so, in an object with the purpose of making it his own, 
or of producing it, is Work. But when the mind gives itself up to 
its objects as chance may present them or through arbitrariness, care- 
less as to whether they have any result, such activity is Play. Work is 
laid out for the pupil by his teacher by authority, but in his play he 
is left to himself. 

Thus work and play must be sharply distinguished from each other. 
If one has not respect for work as an important and substantial ac- 
tivity, he not only spoils play for his pupil, for this loses all its charm 
when deprived of the antithesis of an earnest, set task, but he under- 
mines his respect for real existence. On the other hand, if he does not 
give him space, time, and opportunity, for play, he prevents the 
peculiarities of his pupil from developing freely through the exercise 
of his creative ingenuity. Play sends the pupil back refreshed to his 
work, since in play he forgets himself in his own way, while in work 
he is required to forget himself in a manner prescribed for him by 
another. 

Play is of great importance in helping one to discover the true 
individualities of children, because in play they may betray thought- 
lessly their inclinations. This antithesis of work and play runs through 
the entire life. Children anticipate in their play the earnest work of 
after life; thus the little girl plays with her doll, and the boy pretends 
he is a soldier and in battle. 

Work should never be treated as if it were play, nor play as if it 
were work. In general, the arts, the sciences, and productions, stand 
in this relation to each other: the accumulation of stores of knowl- 


edge is the recreation of the mind which is engaged in independent 


creation, and the practice of art fills the same office to those whose 


work is to collect knowledge. 


398. Neither Play at Work nor Work at Play 


Play stands in contrast with work. The subjection of the individual 
to the demands that the environment makes on him is work. The 


397. Karl Rosenkranz, Pedagogics as a System (Anna C. Brackett, trans). St. 
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spontaneous physical expression of individuality is play. Work is 
always for some ulterior end to be attained; play is always for its own 
sake. Work may or may not be agreeable; play is always pleasant. 
Work is serious; play is light. In work the universal self dominates; in 
play the particular private self. 


* * * 


In.the school the place of play is fundamental beside work. It al- 
fords the necessary reaction from work and preserves the individuality 
of the pupil. It, and not calisthenics, is the true rest from work. With 
out it, a return to work with zest is impossible. Its educational effects 
in the way of unintended preparation for later living are incal- 
culable... 

But as the school must not work at play, 


so must it be said that 
it must not play at work. To do everything playfully is to remain a 
child. The school must teach the child to do I 


his duty, even if it is 
against his inclination. Ni 


or must children be deceived into working 
under the guise of play, which confusedly mixes opposite elements in 
life. Yet the work, as work, may be made so attractive th 


at they will 
love to do it. Indeed the highest 


and noblest kind of work has this 
element of play in it, this element of joy in the activity for its own 
sake. Play in work is very different from play at work. Hence it is 
not desirable to have the school run on the sense of duty alone. The 
work itself should be so compelling in interest that it is freely willed, 
and that the element of drudgery is largely lacking... 


399. Importance of Art in Education 


The ultimate motive power, alike 
religion, is the sense of v. 
various forms of wonder, 


in science, in morality, and in 
alue, the sense of importance. It takes the 
of curiosity, of Teverence, of worship, of 
tumultuous desire for merging personality in Something beyond itself. 
This sense of value imposes on life incredible labours, and apart from 
it life sinks back into the passivity of its lower types. "The most pene- 
wating exhibition of this force is the sense of beauty, the aesthetic 


sense of realized perfection. This thought leads me to ask, whether in 
our modern education we emphasize sufficiently the functions of art. 
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400. Creativity in School 


It is an easy next step to the much disputed question of creative 
ability. How many have this ability? Is it widespread or is it rare? 
And in what does it show itself? Only in music, literature, and the fine 
arts? Or in all lines of human endeavor? All these questions have al- 
ready been implicitly answered in the discussion on creative thinking, 
but it will perhaps again be well to make some specific statements. 
First, we cannot here limit the term “creation” to a contribution to the 
world's stock: that is, to those few outputs which constitute in worth 
positive additions to the world stock over and above anything pre- 
viously existing. Psychologically speaking, any one creates who devises 
a response that is new to him. But-no such creation is entirely new. 
Always, even with the utmost genius, there enters the factor of sug: 
gestion [rom some prior form or source. Thus, along any chosen line, 
we may form an imitation-creation scale: at the upper end, the 
highest known proportion of creation to prior existing model or sug- 
gestion: at the lower end, the least of this creation and the greatest 
known amount of mere adoption and imitation. On such a scale we 
can readily arrange that all men should somewhere fall, thus forming 
probably an approximation to the normal distribution curve. We all 
create in greater or less degree. Specifically, there appears no just 
reason for limiting creation to music, literature, and the fine arts. 
Statesmanship can show its scale and so can cooking, plowing, general- 
ship, and science. There is no line of human activity that does not 


so distribute itself. 


401. The Role of Appreciation 


In one of its meanings n ec 
denotes an enlarged, an intensified prizing, not unes a prizing, much 
less—like depreciation—a lowered and degraded pi ung. This enact 
ment of the qualities which make any a m Re ing, 
appropriable— apable of full assimilation—and enjoyable, constitutes 
the prime function of literature, music, drawing, pinang etc, in 
education. They are not the exclusive agencies of appreciation mà 
most general sense of that word; but they are the chief agencies of an 


ý appreciation is opposed to depreciation. It 
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intensified, enhanced appreciation. As such, they are not only intrin- 
sically and directly enjoyable, but they serve a purpose beyond them- 
selves. They have the office, in increased degree, of all appreciation | 
in fixing taste, in forming standards for the worth of later experiences. 

They arouse discontent with conditions which fall below their measure; 
they create a demand for surroundings coming up to their own level. 
They reveal a depth and range of meaning in experiences which 
otherwise might be mediocre and trivial. They supply, that is, organs 
of vision. Moreover, in tkeir fullness they represent the concentration 
and consummation of elements ol good which are otherwise scattered 
and incomplete. They select and focus the elements of enjoyable worth 
which make any experience directly enjoyable. They are not luxuries 


of education, but emphatic expressions of that which makes any 
education worth while. 


* * L3 


And what has been said about appreciation means that every study 
in one of its aspects ought to have just such ultimate significance. It is as 
true of arithmetic as it is of poetry that in some place and at some 
time it ought to be a good to be appreciated on its own account— 


just as an enjoyable experience, in short. If it is not, then when the 
time and place come for it to be used as a means or instrumentality, 
it will be in just that much handicapped. Never having been realized 


or appreciated for itself, one will miss something of its capacity as 
a resource for other ends. 


402. The Creative and Problem-Solving 
Attitudes Contrasted 


Students of the creative act maintain that there is a difference between 
the process of problem-solving (in which assimilation plays the leading 
ole) and that of creative self-expression and contemplative awareness. 
The instr umentalists deny this. They maintain that the assimilative 
ict and the creative act are merely difley ing 

procedure of learning. Always protagonists of the unity of experience, 
they maintain that those who distinguish between “assimilation” and 
creation” are resorting to a dualism. 


aspects ol the same general 


* * * 
Consider, first, the attitudes orienting the act of problem-solving. 

In confronting a problem, the worker is oriented outward 

402. Harold Rugg, Culture and Education in 

Brace and Company, Inc., copyright 1931, pp 


America. New York: Harcourt, 
364-370. 
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In the creative attitude, however, the orientation is inward. It is 
subjective, not objective as in problem-solving. The creating process 
is propelled by an inner urge to objectify moods, to portray overtly 
personal integrations of meaning, generalization, and emotion... 

There is also a second distinction. Whereas the “problem” of the 
is external to the individual, the “problem” of the 


problem-solver 
n definiteness. 


artist is internal. There is a difference i 


* * * 


Now compare the appreciative attitude with that of problem-solving 
and creating. The former has resemblance to both of them, but it is 
much more like the creative attitude than that of problem-solving. 
What are its elements? Although it is stimulated by external condi- 
tions, it is not really oriented externally. It is oriented by the internal 
personal gathering-together of the self... 

In all three of these attitudes there is of course meaning, generaliza- 
ional content, but there are dis- 


tion, physical adjustment, and emot 
tinctive differences in their amount and integration. The appreciative 
and creative attitudes are effective only to the degree to which they are 


highly charged with emotion. The problem-solving attitude is effective 
only to the degree that the worker maintains emotion at a low ebb. 
This does not mean that the problem-solver is not also gathered to- 


gether emotionally. He is concentrated intently on his task. Sometimes 
a thrilling orientation is perhaps essential to success. On the other 
hand it is frequently the emotional intensity of concentration that 


inhibits the making of appropriate generalizations. 


403. Stages in Child’s Aesthetic Development 
al stages in the child's aesthetic de- 


erentiated aesthetic response, 

when any experience may be a thrilling affair—the dabbling in sounds, 

color, and social responses—without any understanding of its general 

— stude of children as they explore 

significance. The happy expectant attitud dad. y i 

all the elements of their surroundings without any practical purpose, 
significance, is a pure, unmedi- 


and with complete disregard of their siga ise s 
ated, aesthetic attitude. We do the child injustice when we attribute 


a purpose other than that of pure experiencing to these activities. If 
we smile at the romanticists who thought the child in his pensive 
moods was remembering heaven, we should be dismayed at the sen- 


in The Public School and Spiritual Values, Seventh 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1944. PP- 182-189. 


e three gener 


There seem to b : 
a period of undiff 


velopment. First is 


403. William J. Sanders, 
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timentalism of the psychologist who thinks the child is ping ae 
trying to make a practical adjustment. It is this pure interest in ex. 
perience for its own sake that Dewey has called the childlike" atti- 
tude, and in which he sees so much merit for learning. ; 
The transition to the second stage of development takes place with 
the emergence of significance attaching to those previously purposeless 
responses. Some responses naturally result in pain, others with a moral 
bearing bring punishment; but most important of all, the child learns 
that he has power as an agent to bring about consequences. As this 
relation between acts and consequences dawns on him, he is aware of 
purpose, and may be aware of its correlate, responsibility. At the same 
time, the aesthetic or feeling phase of the experience becomes medi- 
ated, differentiated. His experiences brin 


purposes are fulfilled, and frustration in s 
It is during this st 


g pleasure in so far as his 
o far as they are not realized. 


age that the child enters the public school and en- 
gages in the planned activities of that institution. 


supersedes the first, but naturally the aesthetic con 
seded unless through instructional 
practical or for pleasure, as one ma 
to a necessary task relaxed 
playing it. In the first case the game is a means to 
it is an end in itself. It both cases the pleasure 
one cannot differentiate between the aesthetic 
If, however, the “recreational” 


The second stage 
tent is not super- 
perversion. Experiences may be 
y play a game in order to return 
and refreshed, or merely for the pleasure of 
an end, in the second 
may be the same, and 
quality in either case. 


purpose of games is stressed, if one is 
told to play so that he can work better, or because he will be regarded 


as a good fellow, or because it is required, or because when he grows 
up he will make better business or professional contacts through skill 
in playing games, the aesthetic quality will probably be lost; in such 
cases we say the “pleasure has been taken out of it.” This reaction does 
not so frequently occur because the emphasis in physical education 
today is largely on playing the game for the fun there is in it. 
* * * 
aused in school w 


hen the practical 
€ aesthetic. When 


art is regarded as 
words, painting, and music, for ex- 
thing external to itself and is main- 
he - This tendency is the tendency of the 
new philistinism that sees social significance in all activities to the 

ganty ngelical puritanism, the only spiritual 
interest of which is moral. Those with this point of view take upon 
themselves the responsibility of using all arts as techniques for amelio- 


rative social organization—a very good Purpose in its place, but un- 
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fortunate when it overrides the aesthetic development of children or 
adults. 

The third stage is reached when the person is mature and cultivated 
sufficiently to feel the aesthetic experience as a mediated whole. In the 
first stage there is unmediated experience—just experience without ap- 
parent relation of means and ends except of the vaguest sort. In the 
second stage mediation takes place; means are differentiated from ends, 
and the relation between them is understood. But the stress is on the 
ends—on accomplishment, mastery of what is-external to the experi- 
ence itself. If development is not arres 


ted at the second stage, means 
and ends become identified within a w 


hole pattern, although the dis- 
een them is not lost. There is greater unity. The end is 


not beyond and outside of the means, nor is the means inferior to the 
end, but merely subordinated to it in the unified whole. 

Aesthetics is not mere feeling, but feelings induced by insight into 
the perfect pattern of means and ends. The aesthetic response, then, 
requires cultivation. It is not an intellectual iatter in the sense of 
; intellectual. It is an affair involving the intellect, 
desires, and emotions in such a perfect totality of. pattern. that the 
cultivated intellect does not appear to be important in the response, 
d not be achieved without intellectual insight. It is 
lear unity of means and ends, made possible by 
he intense feeling of enjoyment arises. 
atisfaction? Indeed they can, but the 
bountifully recurrent. The craftsman 
but the perfection of the object is 
hich it was de- 


tinction betw 


being exclusively 


although it coul 
from this perfectly c 
the act of insight, that t 

Can practical arts give such $ 
satisfaction is not SO lasting or so 


delights in making à perfect object, 
ss in fulfilling the purpose for w 


measured by its succes 
signed, not by the delight it gives... l 
The question may be asked, “Does not art have a moral purpose, 
and should not the work of art make a man better morally?” Fine art 
does not have a moral purpose expressly, for if it did, it would have 
bordinated. If music, painting, 


an end beyond itsell to which it is su . à 
drama stimulate licentiousness or immorality, or were 
i s 


f doing so, the particular art product is not 
signed for an end beyond itself, Yet true 
hereafter fine arts; the practical arts 
moral sense. Art does not 
oral lessons may be drawn 


literature, or 
created for the purpose 9 
fine art, because it Was de 
works of art (and art will mean e 
will be so designated) will be good in the 
preach moral lessons, in other words, but m 
from it. 
* * * 

istinguish the fine arts as some- 


ES d 
Dew ticizes the tendency to : 
cy equite to the practical arts because they are ob- 


thing beyond and superior 
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jects of pursuit by an esoteric, leisured few; but this does not sadi 
the distinction between them can be ignored. What Dew ey is attacking 
is the attitude that deprives the practical arts of aesthetic value and 
would exclude the aesthetic experience from the lives of people in 
general who had little opportunity for contact with the fine arts. T here 
i nothing in his writings that would identify the fine and practical 
arts without distinction; but this, unfortunately, has been overlooked 
by some of his interpreters. The aesthetic quality of practical experi- 
ence should be exploited to its utmost, and the child should be g 
every opportunity to enjoy what might be called “pure” experience, a 
term used here simply for the purpose of distinction. The applied sci- 
ences are distinguished from the pure sciences on the same basis that 
practical art is distinguished [rom fine art, and in philosophy there 
is a similar distinction generally made between practical reason. or 
ethics, and pure reason, or metaphysics. Our concern here is with the 
spiritual, or aesthetic, values that reside in the experiences of the cur- 
riculum, whether they come under the guise of fine 
and the manner in which these values cz 
tion. 


or practical arts, 
in be realized through instruc- 


404. Detractors in Art Education Answered 


To me, the fundamental detractors of the arts in America today 
may be classified loosely as the “Philistines,” the “Puritans,” the “Pro- 
fessors,” and the “Patriot (I am putting these in quotation marks to 
indicate that they represent typical points of view prominent in each 
class of people named, not the viewpoint of all 
class.) I hope we can find, in discussing these detractors, what the jus- 


tification of art education cannot properly be 
underbrush which hides 


members of each 


and thus clear away the 
an adequate Positive justification, 

The “Philistine” is inveterately the foe of the arts. And, while the 
boundaries of the United States seem today less nearly coincident with 
the boundaries of "Philistia" than they seemed to many in the late 
1920's, the “Philistine” js sull prominent among us. The arts, the 
“Philistine” is likely to say, bake no bread; the arts meet no payrolls; 
the arts make no direct contribution to the practical, pecuniary life 
of our economy. The “Philistine” is likely to be airily generous, if 
well-to-do, toward the arts as à woman's pastime, as evidence of con- 
spicuous and wasteful "culture." He will admit that leisure, when the 


404. Kenneth D. Benne, “Art Education 


as the Dev elopment of 
Art Education Today. New York: Columb: 


Human Resou rees” 
ia University Press, 


1948. pp. 2-4. 
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important work of the day is done, needs the arts for relaxation, for 
getting distracted minds off the cares and worries of practical life. 
_ We cannot accept the "Philistine's" dismissal of the arts faa, any 
influence or consequence in the processes of practical production of 
oe c bes Kot after Wallin Morris and Thorstein 
, tha h of the disease of modern production is its abolition 
of the instinct of workmanship from processes of production and its 
glorification of pecuniary, extrinsic profit as the central motivation of 


practical life. We know further that artistic motivation and aesthetic 
men and women if 


sensitivity must be restored to the work life of 
experience is to have 


health is to be restored to our body politic. If art 
its full effect in freeing and sensitizing the qualitative choices of men 
in practical life, the controls and motivations of production, which the 
"Philistine" accepts and condones, must be basically changed. 

Art education should not compromise with the “Philistine” by rele- 
gating the arts to the periphery of life or of education, to leisure-time 
"therapy" for the enervating character of "practical" industrial and 
he art educator promise the “Philistine” 
ation imbued with the sensitivity and 
and efficient cogs in a hu- 
education will rather 


business pursuits. Nor should t 
that the products of an educ 
spirit of art experience will furnish docile 
rial machine. Good art 
or anaesthetic conditions in 


manly stultifying indus 
make good rebels against unaesthetic 
practical life. 

compromise with the "Puri- 


No more can the art educator properly 
tan," "Puritans," whether in Plato's Republic, in Massachusetts Bay 


Colony, or in our country today have always feared the arts for en- 


dearing the potential qualitative richness of life in this world to those 
arts deeply. “Puritans” always urge some absolute 


based often on dubious revelation, against the 
disorder and chaos, as it seems to them, of human life and experience. 
The artist whose choices of action are determined by the possibilities 
of the most satisfying qualitativ any situation continu- 


ally threatens the arbitrary powe 
over the wills and hearts of men. 
only if they lend their power to propag 
pattern of life and morals. 
Now, the educator who pr 
any absolute scheme of morals, 
nence or whatnot as guides to life, 
artist deeply realized. It is not that expe 
immoral. Far from it. It is rather that 


interpreted, teaches a morality counter m 
ultimate guide of the artist-moralist is a freed and sensitiv 


Who experience the 
principles of morality, 


e experience in 
r of the "Puritan's" absolute morality 
The “Puritan” will accept the arts 
andizing [or his preconceived 


art education will underwrite 


omises that 
absti- 


will exalt thrift or fidelity or 
is false to the spirit of art and 
rience in the arts is amoral or 
experience in the arts, properly 
to all absolute moralities. The 
e qualitative 
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intelligence. The moral goal of a society in which the arts flourish near 
its center is an aesthetically rich and satisfying experience for all men. 
We must oppose the "Puritan's" view of life and art if we are to 
advance art education in the education of the public. 

Nor is the positivist “Professor” an advocate of an integral place for 
the arts in life and education. The “Professor's” view of the proper 
end of life and education is the growth and accumulation of factual 
knowledge. The “Professor” often argues rightly that the growth of 
intelligence is the prime condition of the release and development of 
human resources in our day. But the positivist “Professor” has a far 
too limited view of intelligence. He identifies the method of intelli- 
gence with the method of science, with the method of validating fac- 
tual knowledge. Sensitivity to the qualities of human experience, dis- 
crimination among these qualities, emotional identification with the 
course of action which promises to lead to the optimum qualitative 
richness in the lives of people—these have little or no place in the 
“Professor's” scheme of intelligence. The artist as artist has no quarrel 
with science and factual knowledge unless he happens 
obscurantist. He knows that factual knowledge is a necessary condition 
to the full development of human potentialities for ordered and richly 
satisfying experience. But he knows too that knowledge must be 
imagined if it is to be employed sensitively and wisely for human 
development. He knows that emotionally starved or distraught and 
qualitatively blind people are the more dangerous for having the 
skill and cunning which science gives alike to whole men or to part 
men. And he must insist that any adequate conception of human in- 
telligence should be nurtured at once by the sensitivity and discrimina- 
tion of the artist and by the accurate knowledge of the possibilities and 


limitations of human action which the method of the scientist pro- 
vides. 


also to be an 


The art educator who justifies art ex 
the positive knowledge it helps students to acquire, whether knowledge 
of biology, physics, or social science, has found only a “Professor’s” 
justification for art activity. The art educator who strives to make his 
subject academically respectable in the eyes of his positivist brethren 
by developing a factual content to be memorized 
of art history, time-honored critical judgments 
the arts, and by testing growth in his program by measures of the 
mastery of this content has sold his soul to the positivistic “Professor.” 
He is no firm friend of art education as the development of human 
resources. 

Nor can we let the "Patriot" 
seeking to build art experience 


perience in the curriculum by 


; à content blended 
, and statistics, about 


seduce us as art educators if we are 
deeply into the process of developing 
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erect el It is easy to pur- 
attempts frantically té side m Siar d m we M 
agony, by asserting the x fe 1 mere T" ^ oe en se yr bacis 

: g pure anc essential "Americanism of our in- 
tent and of our craft. A declaration of independence from our old 
colonial status in European art may degenerate from a valid critique 
of the evils of any dependent colonialism into a tasteless exaltation of 
American arts qua. American. The cultivation of native themes and 
the use of native subjects may lose the innocent character of working 
with and out of the materials of our own present experience to shape 
a more adequate experience and may acquire the quality of chauvin- 
istic propaganda. If we condemn our nationalistic art critics for being 
hobbled by the "Patriots," we must also condemn the judgment of the 
art educator who makes the propagation of American modes and 
styles, current or “antique,” his touchstone of criticism. We must 
equally deplore the judgment of the art educator who seeks a complete 
“correlation” of art activity with American history. 

It is right that we use the materials of our experience, our American 
experience, in attempts to find adequate articulation of that 
it we are false to 
f we seek to molc 


a more 
the potentially universal humanity of 


1 this experience in support of exclu- 
c shibboleths and attitudes. At the best, such attitudes 
n in their intent and scope of communication; in 
s a pressing practical need and not 
come downright antihuman. 

pact of our critique of fun- 
the arts and of attempts by art educators to 
it boils down to something like this. We 
ence of the arts must permeate the practical 
a critique of current processes 
s of men. We cannot limit 
r lives, much as the “Phili- 
ist insist that the arts are 
an experimental, hu- 


experience. Bt 
art experience i 
sive nationalisti 
are less than huma 
our day, when world 
a remote theory, such a 

If we try now to stat 
damental detractors of 
appease these detractors, 
should insist that the influ 
choices of men, must help to provide 
and motivating the pursuit 
mpartment of ou 
for art. We mu 


t that they offer 
ordained, absolute systems of moral- 


no foe of science and knowledge 


nent to the determination of the 
t be completed 


1 cooperation i 
ttitudes have be 
e the positive im 


of organizing 
the arts to a leisure-time col 
stine" may urge such a role 
not irrelevant to morality bu 
manist morality counter to all pre 
ity. We must see that the arts are 


but that they are supremely perti 


uses to which we put our knowledg' 
by the arts if sensitive and humane 
our technology are to be achieved. 
be dedicated to improvement of univ 
or any other nationals only. 


e. The sciences mus 
judgments concerning the uses of 
And artistic activity should today 


ersal humanity, not of Americans 


28 
Student Discipline and Government 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 


which to build a philosophy of education 


1. Is good discipline 


à prerequisite to good instruction or 
Why is society by 


and large law-abidir 
least so? What corollaries can be dr. 


3. Is school discipline ever necessary at any 
the inner response of the pupil ever be 
pearance of law and order? 


a product thereof? 
18? Under what circumstances is it 
awn for the school? 
price? Should the nature of 
sacrificed for the outward ap- 
3- Is a teacher ever justified 
ridicule or coercion? Can 
child as an end? Are state ] 
4- If the teacher 
ministered? 


in gaining social control through the use of 
à teacher use these me 
aws wise that prohibit c 
resorts to punishment, on 


ans and yet treat the 
orporal punishment? 
what theory should it be ad- 


5. In student self-government, should. children exercise actual 
should power only be 


power or 
loaned to them subject 


to recall or review? 


495. Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child 


He that loveth his son will continue to ] 


y stripes upon him, that 
he may have joy of him in the 


end. He that chastiseth his son shall 
have profit of him, and shall glorify of him among his acquaintance , , . 


He that maketh too much of his son shall bind up his wounds; and 
his heart will be troubled at every cry. An unbroken horse becometh 


stubborn; and a son left at large becometh headstrong. Cocker thy 
child, and he shall make thee afraid; play with him, and he will grieve 
thee. Laugh not with him, lest thou have sorrow with him 

shalt gnash thy teeth in the end. Give him 


and wink not at his follies. Bow down his nec 


> and thou 
no liberty in his youth, 
k in his youth, and beat 


105. Ecclesiasticus, II, xxi. 
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him on the sides while he is a child, lest he wax stubborn, and be 
disobedient unto thee; and there shall be sorrow to thy soul. Chastise 
thy son, and take pains with him, lest his shameless behaviour be an 


offense unto thee. 


406. On Obedience and Punishment 


Obedience, above all things, is an essential trait in the character of 
à child, particularly that of a pupil. It is twofold: first, it is an obedi- 
ence to the absolute will of him who directs; but it is, secondly, an 
obedience to a will regarded as rational and good. Obedience can be 
derived from constraint, and then it is absolute, or from confidence, 
and then it is of the other kind. This voluntary obedience is very im- 
portant; but the former is also externally necessary, since it prepares 
the child for the accomplishment of such laws as he will have to fulfil 
later as a citizen, even if they do not please him. 

Children must, therefore, be under a certain law of necessity; but 
this law must be a universal one which is to be especially observed in 
Schools. "The teacher must show no predilection, no preference for 
one child; for otherwise the law ceases to be universal. As soon as the 
child sees that all others are not subjected to the same law as he, he 


becomes presumptuous. . 

It is always said that everything should be presented to children 
in such a manner that they will do it from inclination. Without doubt 
this is good in many cases, but there is also much that must be pre- 
scribed for them as duty. This will be of very great value during their 
whole life; for, in public duties, in the labors of an office, and in many 
alone, not inclination, can guide us. Even if we 
s not perceive the duty, it is none the less 


better if he be given the idea of it; and, while he can easily see his 
duty as a child, it is much more difficult to perceive that something is 
his duty as a man. If he could see this also, which is not possible be- 
s, his obedience would be more perfect. : 

rola command by a child is a lack of obedience, 
hment. Even if the transgression is due simply 
t useless. This punishment is either 


Other instances, duty 
suppose that the child doe 


fore maturer year: 

All transgressiot 
and this entails punis 
to negligence, correction is no 
Physical or moral. 

Moral punishment is that wh s 
and loved, this being auxiliary to morality; 
child is shamed and treated coldly and reservedl 
~ 408, Imma in Edward F. Buchner, The Educational Theory of 


406. Immanuel Kant, uoted 3 : 8- 
Unmanual Kant. bec ST J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. pp- 188-192. 


ich affects our desire to be honored 
for example, when the 
y. These inclinations 
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should be preserved as far as possible. This kind of punishment, e 
fore, is the best, since it comes to the aid of morality; for example, i 
a child lies, a look of scorn is sufficient and most suitable. . i 

Physical punishment consists either in the refusal of that which the 
child desires or in the infliction of chastisement.. . 


Disobedience entails punishment. This is either really natural, brought 
by man upon himself by his own conduct; for example, the child falls 
ill if he eats too much; and these forms of punishment are the best, 
for man experiences them, not only in his childhood, but throughout 
his whole life; or it is artificial. The desire to be esteemed and loved is 
a sure means of making chastisements durable. Physical means should 
serve merely to supplement the insufficiency of moral punishments. 
When the latter are of no avail, and recourse is had to the former, the 
formation of a good character ceases. But in the beginning physical 
constraint supplies the deficiency of reflection in the child. 


407. Responsibility and Freedom 


Having enumerated these four cardinal 
regularity, punctuality, silence, and 
higher significance reaching beyond t 
of character for life. The g 
obedience. The will of the 
the teacher and yields to i 
own wayward impulses, sv 
higher rational will. In the 


duties in the schoolroom— 
industry—let us now note their 
he schoolroom into the building 
eneral form of all school work is that of 
pupil comes into relation with the will of 
ts sway. The will of the pupil inhibits its 
‘ppresses them, and supplants them by a 


act of obedience to a higher will the pupil 
becomes conscious of responsibility. Responsibility implies a sense of 
freedom. The child becomes conscious of its 


~to obey or disobey. It becomes conscious 
Actions and to give a new form to the 
finds itself. The great fact in the schoo 
responsible at each and every moment for all that he does. If he for- 
gets himself and uses his voice, if he w 
seat, if he pushes a book off his desk b 
brought back to him at once by the pres 
not only for positive acts but also for 
whatever he leaves undone is his busir 
the most potent means of ethical instr 
the founder of the great system of eth 


ability to accept or refuse 
of its power to originate 
chain of causation in which it 
lroom is that the pupil is held 


hispers, if he moves from his 
y accident, all these things are 
iding teacher. He is responsible 
neglect. Whatever he does or 
ness; this is justly regarded as 
uction. To use the language of 
ics in modern times, Immanuel 
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Kant, the child learns in the school to have a sense of his “transcen- 
dental freedom.” He learns that he and not his environment is re- 
sponsible for what he does or leaves undone. He regards himself as 
the author of his deed; he recognizes it as true that he is in the midst 
of a flowing stream of causation; he is the focus of innumerable in- 
fluences, all tending to move him in this or that direction or hold him 
in this or that position. But he recognizes himself as an original cause, 
a will power that can react on any and all the influences that are flow- 
ing inwards towards himself. He can modify this stream of causation; 
he can hold back and inhibit the several influences which flow towards 
him; he can shape all of these so as to conform them to the ideals of 
his freedom; he can act in such a way as to extend his influence upon 
the external world and upon his fellow human beings; he can act so 
as to realize his ethical ideals. This is the sense of transcendental free- 
dom. Transcendental freedom does not mean that any person can do 
or perform anything that he wishes upon the external world, for that 
would be not merely transcendental freedom but absolute omnipo- 
tence. ‘Transcendental freedom is not omnipotence, but the power 
modifications upon the stream of causality within 
Freedom means sell-determination instead 
of the determination of something else. The fact that a person could 
not modify anything in the world would not prevent him from having 

Ed d he could inhibit the influence flowing 


a transcendent freedom in case : 
if he could resist external influence he would thereby 


to originate some 
which one finds himself. 


in upon him; 
prove his freedom. 


e Child's Will 


icular matter of “breaking a child's will." 
ling him to follow the parent's choice 
- not to join this issue, not to conquer 


408. Breaking th 


This brings me to the part 
This usually means compel 


rather than his own. It is better no i nque 
a chil irt ipate the if the matter be important, decide it 
a. £ cipe? 


i i pi h or state his d i- 
E n re allowing the child to reac 
yourself in advance before a Ə ; E Ws : 
sion; if th mat r is not over-important, leave him to decide for. e 
e matter 15 à i ) 
a It; S e risk. ]f in an important matter the child's wi B 
elf; even at som rael e ; 


fixed a ir vent him. 
d much cross as circum 

; do not so ‘ E i 
abject submission to parents become tyrants as adults; those who: e 


€ iri 4 ver crushed within them 
i j rits were never cr ush , 
wills were never broken, W hose spi 

eso acter: í make weak an 
make forceful and res Jute characters. If you would m d 


k ir wills as children. 
irresolute men and women, break their wills 2 l 
H Idealism in Education. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
orne, s 


issue; 
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409. Social Basis of Discipline 


I do not wish to refer to the traditional school in ways which set up 
a caricature in lieu of a picture. But I think it is fair to say that one 
reason the personal commands of the teacher so often played an undue 
role and a reason why the order which existed was so much a matter 
of sheer obedience to the will of an adult was because the situation 
almost forced it upon the teacher. The school was not a group or 
community held together by participation in common activities. Con- 
sequently, the normal, proper conditions of control were lacking. 
Their absence was made up for, and to a considerable extent had to 
be made up for, by the direct intervention of the teacher, who, as the 
saying went, "kept order.” He kept it because order was in the teacher's 
keeping, instead of residing in the shared work being done. 


410. Discipline Born of Active Work 


Of course, order is simply a thing which is relative to an end. If you 
have the end in view of forty or filty children learning certain set 
lessons, to be recited to a teacher, your discipline must be devoted 
to securing that result. But if the end in view is the development of a 
spirit of social cooperation and community life, discipline must grow 
out of and be relative to this. There is little order of one sort where 
things are in process of construction; there is a certain disorder in any 
busy workshop; there is not silence; persons are not engaged in main- 
taining certain fixed physical postures; their arms are not folded; they 
are not holding their books thus and so. They are doing a variety of 
things, and there is the conlusion, the bustle, that results irom ac- 
tivity. But out of occupation, out of doing things that are to produce 


results, and out of doing these in a social and cooperative way, there 
is born a discipline of its own kind and type. 


411. Breach and Restoration of Spiritual Unity 


Democratic school government should not be thrust upon pupils, 
but should be the outgrowth of days and months of careful considera- 

409. John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938, pp. 60-61. 

410. John Dewey, The School and Society. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1990, pp. 30-31. 

411. Arthur C. Fleshman, The Educational Process. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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tion and explanation of the nature and art of school management. 


Pupils should be taught that the school is an organic spiritual unity 
existing between teacher and pupil and when a pupil whispers in 
school or bolts a recitation he has spiritually cut himself loose from 
the school. As the pupil is the focal centre of the school he through his 
own volition can and may destroy it. He can do that which if done by 
all pupils would annihilate the institution. As the offence is internal 
and spiritual, the punishment should be inner and not outer. As he 
spiritually cuts himself loose from the school, he must be spiritually 
and not corporally punished. Lead him to see his error. Let him 
meditate a day or two without reciting. The teacher might have him 
write a composition on whispering or bolting in order that he may 
see clearly his mistake. The pupil carefully analyzes the offence and 
finally concludes that the outer deed is but an externalization of an 
inner spiritual condition. The pupil is a spiritual member of the 
school and when he breaks the unity with the teacher and the school 
he must by an act of his own mind restore the broken unity. When a 
pupil commits a wrong deed it should be his duty and not the teacher's 
to right the wrong. Since the school is à spiritual organization the 
pupil and not the teacher can restore this broken unity by thinking 
| the lile of the school. Suppose after the 


himself into harmony witl : i 
ight the wrong. What is 


Pupil has struggled sometime, f 
the ultimatum? How about corporal punishment or expulsion from 


school? Suppose someone should enter the schoolroom, upset the stove 
and throw the blackboard out the window. What should be done? 
The school would be destroyed by either act, and each should be pun- 
ished corporally perhaps, expelled perhaps, but brought under sub- 
jection to law, kindly if possible. harshly if necessary. Then is pupil 
Sell-government a failure? Is the moral law a failure? Neither is a 
failure, but each embraces the highest ideals known in pedagogy and 


ethics, 


he does not r 


412. Discipline in the Progressive School 

, In the matter of discipline the progressive school is even more sub- 
ject to attack. If a child misbehaves in an old-fashioned school, he is 
Naughty and his parents meekly undertake to see that he stops giving 
‘rouble. If he misbehaves in a modern school, the school is spoiling 
him, it has no standards of conduct, it sets no store by those sterling 
qualities obedience and orderliness. It is probably true that a progres- 
aes " 
G 412. John Dewey, Education Today, pp- 276-279- Copyright 1940 by John Dewey. 
9Urtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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sive school seems disorderly to visitors who cannot imagine a school 
except as a place where rows of silent children sit quietly at desks until 
told to do something by a teacher. But modern education does not 
aim at this kind of order. Its aim is the kind of order that exists in a 
roomful of people, each one of whom is working at a common task. 
There will be talking, consulting, moving about in such a group 
whether the workers are adults or children. The standard for order 
and discipline of a group is not how silent is the room, or how few and 
uniform the kinds of tools and materials that are being used, but the 
quality and amount of work done by the individuals and the group. 
A different technique is required of the teacher in such a room from 
that required by a teacher in a room where each pupil sits at a screwed- 


down desk and studies the same part of the same lesson from the same 
textbook at the same time. 


* * * 

Many others who grew up under the stern old adage, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” cannot bear, apparently, to believe that any 
more pleasant or congenial method of learning can possibly be good 


for the young. They cherish many vestiges of the old idea that chil- 


dren are little limbs of Satan and that the only way to bend them to 
the uses of civilization is force and long training in doing things just 
because they are told to do them, regardless of whether or not the 
work is of any immediate use or interest. Without this training, they 
claim, one will never be able to see a difficult or dull job through to 
completion in later life. The strong moralistic bias that colors ‘these 
views seems to make it impossible for their holders to see that in giving 
meaning, in his own daily life, to the work a child does, there is actu- 
ally a gain in the disciplinary value of the work, rather than a loss. 
There is gain because the work is immediately valuable and satis- 
factory to the child. Therefore his best effort goes into it and his criti- 


cal opi and initiative are exercised and developed. Moral and 
intellectual powers increase in vigor when the force of the worker's 
spontaneous interest and 


desire to accompli i i 
s. sh something are behind 
them. This is as true of children as of a P 


the progressive schools seek to release. 
sometimes make mistakes 


ng every pupil to extract square 


roots fluently, or to be able to push every difficult and wearisome task 


through to a triumphant conclusion, How much shirking and bluff- 
ing goes on in old-fashioned schools? 
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413. Some Physical Coercion Inescapable 


Discipline by force is not direct education; but it is, at times, and 
with a minority of the children, a condition of education. Such dis 
cipline in school is precisely what the policeman and the jail are in 
the community. You must have your policeman and jailer to protect 
the community against the two per cent of its citizens who lack the 
normal domestic, economic, social, and civic interests in life. In the 
same way, there must be a policeman and jailer quality in every 
teacher; and, figuratively speaking, there must be a billy, a pair ol 
hand-cuffs, and a cell in every school. No school is any more safe with- 
out them, than a comimunity. They are essential to the prosecution of 
its work; and they check bad habits, and induce good habits in the 
Obstreperous individual. 

Furthermore, this background of inexorable, impartial discipline 
must win on every issue it joins, and fight every battle, if need be, to 
the bitter end... 


414. Punishment by State and School Contrasted 


Punishment as an educational means is nevertheless essentially cor- 
rective, since, by leading the youth to a proper estimation of his fault 
anda positive change in his behavior, it seeks to improve him, At the 
same time it stands as a sad indication of the insufficiency of the means 
Previously used... 

In the statute-laws, punishment has the opposite office. It must first 
of all satisfy justice, and only after this is done can it attempt to im- 
Prove the guilty. If a government should proceed on the same basis as 
the educator it would mistake its task, because it has to deal with 
adults, whom it elevates to the honorable position of responsibility 
for their own acts. The state must not go back to the psychological 
ethica] genesis of a negative deed. It must assign to a secondary rank 
of importance the biographical moment which contains the deed in 
Process and the circumstances of a mitigating character, and it must 
COnsider first of all the deed in itself. It is quite otherwise with the 
*ducator; for he deals with human beings who are relatively unde- 


veloped, and who are only growing toward responsibility. So long as 
ees, 
113. William D. Hyde, The Teacher's Philosophy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
9mpany, 1910, pp. 10-11. Used by permission of the publishers. 
414. Karl Rosenkranz, Pedagogics as a System (Anna C. Brackett, trans). St. Louis: 
+P. Studley Company, 1872, p. 20. 
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they are still under the care of a teacher, the responsibility of their 
deed belongs in part to him. If we confound the standpoint in which 


punishment is administered in the state with that in education, we 
work much evil. 


415. Inflexible School Discipline 


The inevitable consequence is the lowering of our standards, a non- 
chalant contempt upon the part of the pupils for properly consti- 
tuted authority, and, in extreme cases, the prevalence of disgraceful 
morals. The only remedy is the very thing the Zeitgeist most abhors. 
namely, a system of school discipline as inflexible and final as that 
which obtains in the army. It should’be kept out of sight for the most 
part, to be sure. On the surface of things the school should present 
the appearance of voluntary self-government by the students them- 
selves, under the supervision of the finest social idealism. But the stu- 
dent body should understand perfectly that absolutely irresistible 
compulsion is closeted with the faculty and the board, to be used to 
the uttermost if necessary. And it should be br 
lessons as well as upon school decorum and ordinary morals. Without 
such discipline it is hard to see how the schools of a democracy can 


conserve the necessary orderliness and the fundamental institutions 
of civilization. 


ought to bear upon the 


416. Discipline by Consent and by Imposition Contrasted 


Which method is socialist education to 
one answer when it is fully realized that 
must be imposed from above 


adopt? There can be only 
a discipline based on fear 
3 a socialist state should be a democratic 
state, where the ruled are also the rulers, where the state has no wel- 
fare apart from that of its citizens, 

to be imposed by any power tha 
individual. Therefore 


where the discipline does not appear 
t is impervious to the claims of the 
; if we are to breed citizens who are not afraid 
to rule themselves and to accept the discipline of active participation 
in creative labour, fear must be banished from the schools; and with 
fear go hatred and cruelty . . . Disobedience and inattention in schools 


415. Ross L. Finney, 4 Sociological Philosophy of Education. New York: The 
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are usually ultimately due to boredom; a discipline that results from 
interest in a project is positive, and does away with the state of mental 
and emotional undernourishment that is the cause of anti-social be- 
haviour. Similarly crime in society grows out of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and bad social environment; a state which can provide work 
with a real importance to society for all its citizens, will go a long way 
towards the reduction of crime. In the same way a school that can 
satisfy the particular interests of the children and focus their attention 
through some work that appeals positively to them, will have solved 
its major disciplinary problem. What remains of crime when this form 
of discipline is applied in school and state will probably be due to 
pathological causes and should be treated as a doctor would prescribe 


for a sick man. 


414. Teacher Personality as Disciplinary Force 


The real teacher, the naturally gifted teacher, never bothers about 
these puzzling questions of pedagogical discipline. He teaches with 
such devotion; he is so close spiritually to his pupils, so sympathetic 
With their views; his work is so serious, so sincere, so eager, so full of 
life, that he is never compelled to face a recalcitrant, rebellious per- 
sonality that could only be reduced by resorting to the peculiar means 
of discipline. The docility of the pupils in the eyes of the able teacher 
is neither an antecedent nor a consequent of his teachings; it is an 
aspect of it. It originates with the very act by which he begins to teach, 
and ceases with the end of his teaching. Concretely, the discipline 
Which good teachers enforce in the classroom is the natural behaviour 
of the spirit which adheres to itself in the seriousness and inwardness 
of its own work. Discipline, authority, and respect for authority are 
absent whenever it is impossible to establish that unique superior 
Personality, in which the spiritual life of the pupils and of the teachers 
äre together fused and united. Whenever the students fail to find their 
idea] in the teacher; when they are disappointed by his aspect, his 
Saze, his words, in the complex concreteness of his spiritual person- 


ality, which does not rise to the ideal which at every moment is present 
e order of discipline is lacking. But when 


s unity which is the task of the teacher, 
then discipline, authority, and respect 


in their expectations, then th 
this actua] unity obtains—thi 
and the aim of all education— 
are present as never failing elements. 
MEL LN 
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418. Reward and Punishment in Communist School 


Rewards and punishments, praise and blame also constitute forms 
of direct influence. In contemporary educational theory the first of 
these is considered almost entirely superfluous. As a stimulus for emu- 
lation rewards are admissible only in imperfect societies. To be sure, 
certain types of distinctions, such as tokens and badges, not having a 
purely material character, may occupy some place in a soviet state 
which is remote from the fetichism of bourgeois monarchies and re- 
publics. However, by destroying much of this exterior tinsel the Great 
Russian Revolution has already made tremendous forward strides. In 
all probability a socialist society will in time stamp out of existence 
the last vestiges of this system of artificial distinctions. The chief re- 
ward for the accomplishment of any kind of creative work, aside from 
the feeling of satisfaction which comes as a result of fruitful effort, 
will then be the recognition of its worth by contemporaries and per- 
haps even by posterity. 


4 * * 


How then should we react to punishment in general and to corporal 
punishment in particular? First of all, let us establish quite definitely 
the following condition. If resort to punishment can be avoided and if 
the desired results can be accomplished by others means, we must 
repudiate it altogether, We are convinced that the time will come in 
society when the use of punishment will not be necessary. But to us 


this is not a question of principle. For a revolutionary Marxist even 
the question of capital punishment itself is not 


E à question of principle. 
There are moments when the communistic power resorts to this means 
as à measure of terror, not because it "craves blood," as its enemies 
love. to represent, but because the revolting proletariat, in order to 
retain power, must employ it as a protective measure. According to our 
view there are no absolute truths; "truth is always concrete.” 


419. Levels of Discipline 


d ‘ “disci- 
pline” is a basic concept in the Catholic theory of education. This 
fact has its theological foundations in the Catholic theory of the na- 


418. Albert P. Pinkevitch, The New Education in the Sovi t 7 rk: 
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ture of man. Again we repeat that the Catholic theory here is not that 
of the Protestant reformers who brought forth the’ theory of “total 
depravity” as a result of the fall of our first parents. If man’s nature 
is totally depraved his every action is sinful. Therefore he can be saved 
by faith alone (Luther) or he is saved by being among the predes- 
tined (Calvin). Not so the Catholic theory. Rather man's nature was 
wounded by the fall. His intellect was darkened and his will weakened, 
but offsetting this fact is the redeeming power of Christ's grace which 
makes it possible for man not merely to regain what was lost but to 
climb to heights beyond nature and live a life truly supernatural. In 
this interpretation of the nature of man, discipline is a basic con- 
cept... And since man, a unitary organism, functions as a whole, 
moral discipline (of the will) as well as mental discipline (of the in- 
tellect) are at the very center of the Catholic theory of education. 

We must remember, however, that just as in the case of the mental 
disciplines, the ideal to be aimed at is the development of the ability 
to carry on self-dependent study whereby the individual reaches his 


full development in the intellectual life; so too in the moral disci- 


plines, their end and aim is the power of self-control in all the vicis- 


Situdes of life. If this outcome is achieved, the moral virtues will 
Characterize the life of the student who has been submitted to this 
discipline. 

With this interpretation of the principle self-development through 
self-discipline the “new freedom” takes on intelligent meaning. The 
student cannot be expected to develop the power of self-control if 
he never has an opportunity to practice self-control Ar When the child 
is sufficiently mature to have any realization of his obligations toward 
Others, toward God, his Father in heaven, and toward his fellows 
9n earth, his brothers in Christ; and as soon as he manifests the ability 
4nd the desire to conduct his life in conformity with the laws of God 
and of society, he should be free to do so. He will grow in this power 
“nd he will develop this attitude only insofar as he is free to make his 
Own choices, to feel the sting of regret when they are blunders and gain 
the respect and confidence of his associates, when they are wise. As he 
Brows older, as his understanding of his obligations deepens and his 
attitude of respect for others strengthens, he should enjoy a constantly 
enlarging liberty, until in late adolescence he is practically on his own, 
Subject only to the rules and regulations that Society must impose to 
Preserve peace and order in any large community. If by prayer and 
self-discipline the student spiritualizes his constantly enlarging liberty 
and brings under control his impulses and his passions, he will enjoy 
the freedom of which St. Paul speaks, “the freedom wherewith Christ 


has made us free." 
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What can the teacher do in his own classroom and in Dis esee 
trations throughout the school, particularly when he is functioning e 
the director of any co-curricular activity where freedom is the condi- 
tion of success, to bring about the realization of the ideal disctplins, 
liberty under the law? First of all, the teacher must understand what 
we may call the “planes” of discipline. There are two of these, the enl 
tural and the supernatural, but the natural plane admits of three 
levels. The lowest level is the level of compulsion. Here discipline is 
imposed from above down. It is external to those who are subject to; 1t. 
It rules by force and when the force is removed the only residue is a 
feeling of resentment, not the establishment of habits of proper be- 
havior. The second level we may call personal discipline. It is cen- 
tered in the personality of the one who administers it. Some times it 
has its origin in respect for that personality, possibly in affection, but 
there is always a certain admixture of fear; fear lest this person holding 
the respect or the affection of the one sub 
offended. Herein lies its weakness as an edu 
person who exercises this t 


ject to this discipline, be 
cative influence. When the 


ype of discipline is no longer present to 
enforce it, its restraining influence may disappear. The behavior habits 


which function when he is present may not carry over into life at 
large as controls of conduct, and this is the very purpose of discipline 
in the educative process. The third level of discipline on the natural 
plane we may call social discipline. Its basis is respect for the group, 
not for one person within the group. For this reason it is the discipline 
of democracy. The ideal of democracy is liberty for all but it must be 
liberty under the law, and the law is the welfare of all. The individual 
shares in the communal life. But if he is to share this communal life 
in a way that will not ‘infringe on the rights of the community as a 
whole, he must exercise self-control. In a dictatorship, control is im- 
posed from above down. Ina democracy the only adequate basis for 


social control is self-control exercised by the larger group under in- 
telligent leaders. “The best. 


governed people is the least governed,” — 
if they govern themselves, 

The second plane of discipline is the supernatural. This is the fourth 
level. It brings God into the picture not merely as the source of all 
authority with the right to impose discipline but also as the source 
of power to the people, lifting them up to the plane of the super- 
natural through the influence of divine grace. Social discipline is 
founded in the brothe 


thood of man. But supernatural discipline gives 
real meaning to that b r i 


of God. This is the dis- 
ays be the aim of the Christian teacher. It is the 


new law that Christ brought to a Pagan world. It is founded in his 
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two commandments “Love God” and “Love your neighbor.” Its frui- 
tion is peace and order in the society in which it holds sway. 


420. Punishment as Re-education 


Punishment was formerly regarded as the securing of vengeance against 
the offender and as a warning to others. It is doubtful whether we can 
justify, from the standpoint of ethics, punishment of an individual 
for the sake of the effect of the punishment upon other people. If we 
center our thinking about the effect of punishment upon the person 
who has committed an offense, we may turn our thinking in either 
of two directions. We may believe that he has committed a crime 
because he "wanted to," that is, we may believe that he has a non- 
material mind, which is free to choose either the good or the bad thing, 
w instance it has chosen wrongly. When we 


but that in this particulz 
, and make his body uncomfortable for the 


Proceed to imprison him 
Sake of reforming his mind or 
we have supposed that his mind is free either to commit a crime or to 
refrain, regardless of what happens to his body. Punishment, then, 
orture, or the securing of revenge. From 


soul, we are guilty of absurdity, for 


degenerates into needless t 
Such a viewpoint, the more cruel and. inhuman the punishment, the 


Much of the opposition to prison reform 
of the present day is based upon such a view. This attitude seems to 
be inherent in the popular and teleological conception of human 
activity. If, on the other hand, we regard criminal activity as the 
result of physical causes, existing within the nervous and other bodily 
Structure of the criminal and in his environment, we have only to 
discover the proper physical remedies and apply them, to bring about 
à reformation of the criminal. Punishment, from this point of view, 
consists of re-education, that is, the breaking of bad habits, and the 
replacing of these bad habits with habits which are socially useful... 


better it attains its purpose. 


421. Sound Basis for Fear 


The current individualism has led to much superficial sentimentality 
about breaking a child's will, the unnatural monstrosity of an appeal 
bs fear, the nobility of independent self-direction, and the like. The 
acts of life are quite to the contrary. The struggle for existence is 
d 
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always motivated by fear; while group integration and social contral 
are always based on ultimate coercion of some sort... Hence, respect 
is seven-tenths fear; and the flippant person is he who does not realize 
what things a sensible person is bound to be afraid of. 


* * * 


'Thus compulsory obedience is often a most effective type of moral 
education—provided the code enforced is intrinsically good. Moral 
education needs a reinstatement of discipline. 


422. Role of Fear Qualified 


'To say, as some do today with Pestalozzi, that fear has no place in 
school life is going from one extreme to another; as long as human 
nature is what it is, fear will have its place in school life as it has in 
the larger community life. It will act as a restraint from wrongdoing, 
which is the first step on the path of duty; “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom” is as true and wholesome a maxim today 
as it was thousands of years ago. Fear, however, is a poor incentive to 
intellectual activity. It may induce the child to perform the task 
assigned to him, but the intellectual gain that may be realized through 
this method will be negligible. Intellectual education should ever be 
a work of free will. 

The question of the fear “incentive” leads us on to the related 
topic of punishment and its use in the school. That there is and ever 
will be occasion for punishment in school no one would seriously deny: 
The question, then, is not whether or not punishment should be used 
in the school, but to what purpose it should be used and what char- 
acteristics it should possess. The purpose of punishment becomes at 
once evident by considering the essential function of the school, which 
is to make children, boys and girls, morally better. There may be other 
purposes for punishment in civil and military life, but in the school, as 
in the family, it should have one purpose: to prevent wrongdcing, to 
secure obedience to law. 


423. Punishment as Social Hope of Refor 


It is a prevalent sentiment that the tre 


: atment of crime should aim 
only at the future, heal the disturbed mind, and drop all thought of 


mation 
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retribution, which looks vengefully to the past. As if we could deal 
with the future of a human mind except by dealing with its maxims; 
and could deal with its maxims except by dealing with the deeds which 
those maxims have produced! It is only when we give up a person as 
hopeless that we cease to take issue with the decisions that reveal him; 
he then becomes to us, in fact, a determined Thing, and is excluded 
from our society as effectually as if by some magic curse we had trans- 
formed him into an automaton. By such self-contradictions false sen- 
timent never fails to reveal its own unreality. Punishment, I repeat, 
is an expression of social hope—the hope ol remaking or saving the 
man, by revealing to him in the language of deeds the meaning of his 
own deed. Thus the typical punishment of crime takes the form of 
stimulating the treatment of the rebel, the rightless man: it is an 
exclusion from society, within society,—an incarceration,—an exclusion 
that may be revoked when the argument has its effect. The argument 
is clearer in proportion as the element of physical suffering is mini- 
mized. The suffering of punishment should reveal the worth of what 
the criminal has ignored; his liberty, his free companionship and 
friendship, his political powers, his ability to make and execute plans 
in the community at large, his right to build continuously on an 
achieved degree of power and station, however modest. Discontinuity 
is a sufficient argument,—if any argument is sufficient. And if none 
is sufficient, the criminal is indeed the rebel; and must be so treated. 
The exclusion must be as permanent as the unconvinced will. 

The truth is that society cannot punish unless it can create a “con- 
Viction." For as long as the criminal retains the maxim of his deed, 
his suffering is a mere hardship,—not an argument. The hardship 
becomes punishment only in so far as he perceives and accepts its 
Meaning. There can be no retribution without reformation; this is 
the true principle underlying modern changes in the treatment of 


delinquency and crime... 


424. Training in Democratic Citizenship 


political philosophy declares that there is 


At present, though our. ! 
ent of the governed, all minors 


No just government without the cons 
are ruled without their consent, even in matters that are universally 
recognized as within their capacity. Degrees of capacity to govern are 
Utterly unrecognized in our constitutional law. In a single instant, 


Se 
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when the hands of the clock touch the midnight hour, our young 
people pass from zero right of franchise to maximum right. . . 

The scheme is almost incredibly crude. It is in no wise geared into our 
educational system. The state trains its children for citizenship for 
eight years in the elementary school, then for four years in the High 
school, and often for four years more in the college—trains them for 
citizenship—yet at no point in the process does the state satisfy itself, 
or certify to pupil or parent, whether or not any degree of competence 
as a citizen has been achieved. Graduation from the course of study 
prescribed by the state is not graduation into 


of the citizen whatsoever. Yet we wonder w 


hy adolescents show so little: 
sense of social responsibility, so little respect for law, and why educated 
Americans do not feel the weigl 


hty import of the ballot! 


Most persons who think about the problem 
doubt, that the only really good school go 


any function or right 


at all would agree, without 
vernment is that in which 
e, social self-control, and that 


; in the nature of the case, training 
in democracy. Yet, under our present laws, every scheme of pupil 


self-government is inevitably infected With a certain untruth. For 
pupils have no right to self-government: they are merely permitted to 
run their own affairs by a teacher, a principal, or a superintendent 


who, as far as pupil self-government is concerned, is an irresponsible 
ruler. 


training for democracy must be 


425. Student Self-Government 

Democracy applied t 
is usually called, has a 
view. In the first pl 
can also be served 1 


or self-government as it 
ur from many points of 
ative spirit for purposes that 
at we have already seen to be 
i hool-life that emphasizes the 
àm to children that co-operation is an 


th running of society 


n work and recreation 
are not to be trespassed upon... But—and this needs saying with 


emphasis—the democracy must be real; there must be no suggestion 
of play, no feeling that the Staff can Step in and alter the decisions of 


the community if their judgment disagrees with that of the children. 
Even where the contemporary sc 
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prefects, a form of oligarchy, as in the public schools, there is this 
fatal atmosphere of play, of apprenticeship about the authority of 
the older boy, an atmosphere that breeds irresponsibility... There 
can be no educational value in such authority, which is dangled before 
the young as a toy and, anyway, is only lent them. Real democracy 
means that the school council, which makes the laws and punishes 
offenders, is all-powerful, for its term of office, though it may be 
criticized openly and fearlessly. That council must be elected by an 
equal vote from all members of the community, staff and children, 
old and young: on the council, a staff vote should count as much as, 
but no more than, a child's vote. The staff will come under the 
same laws as the children and must treat them as seriously. Will this 
mean riot, irresponsibility, disrespect or the appearance of any other 
bogey, that so frightens the school teacher now?...Self-government 
needs a new orientation of mind and cannot be successful unless ap- 
plied whole-heartedly; the democracy must be complete and utterly 
Serious. At present, the game of defying an authority that is an ab- 
surdity, is much more amusing than the game of playing at democracy; 
the petty officials of a tyranny have always been the objects of the 
intense scorn and hatred of the populace. 

Psychologically will it work? There are some even among the 
Progressive educationalists who consider that self-government puts 
too great a strain on the individual child, especially at the early stages 
of education. This does not seem to be the case where it has been 
tried; the child can easily bear a collective responsibility, whereas an 
individual one, such as is involved in the office of form-leader or pre- 
fect, would worry him or make him precocious. Nor need any of the 
problems that arise for his consideration be beyond his powers, as 
long as they are not related too soon to wider theoretical issues of 
morality or politics, as they will all be closely connected with his own 
life and his immediate needs and ideas. We do not debar a man 
from the political vote because he has not studied political economy; 
we depend on his judgment óf his own requirements. Why debar a 
child from his share of school government on the plea that he is too 
Young to understand such things? If the atmosphere of the proceedings 
is serious, self-government will not mean chaos. On the whole a child 
resents assaults on his property as much as, if not more so, than an 
adult; bullying is usually a matter of individual maladjustment, and 
in the mass children have a strict sense of justice; to-day nothing 
arouses more enmity against a teacher than “favouritism.” But the 
Sreatest revolution that such a system demands, is in the attitude of 
the teacher to the child, and vice versa. A new humility is necessary 
in this sphere; we schoolmarms and pedagogues must cease to be 
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demi-gods. We are no better in ourselves than many ol the Vind 
we teach. That we know more, even that we are sometimes in greater 
control of ourselves, is due to our age. Meanwhile we have probably 
lost something in spontaneity, energy, and generosity. Is there es à 
thing that is disgraceful or unseemly in being the equal of a gua 
I might quote the Gospels at this point, but no one takes them serious- 
ly these days. As for teaching, as Xenophon said: “How shall a man 
learn except from one who be his friend?” and of what value is the 
friendship in which one party demands the constant recognition ol 
his supposed superiority? Self-government, with its necessary condition 
that the teacher lose an artificial dignity, to ask for a new one dependent 
on his merits alone, is the only form of discipline that will fit into 
a school that is based on sympathy and mutual understanding, and 
not on fear and hatred. But this last change is perhaps the most 
difficult to achieve of all the reforms I have been 
easier to build fifty new schools, to evolve 
and timetable with new methods of te. 
tone of command from the voice of a school-mistress, or to drag a 
school-master from his pedestal of superiority. All we can do is to 
find comfort in the idea that in a society where unemployment is un- 
known, no one need become a teacher for any reason but love ol 


children (love of teaching is no qualification), and that love breeds 
humility. 


it is 
a totally new curriculum 
aching, than to eradicate the 


advocatin 


426. Learning from Anarchy 
The case for self-government in schools is put by some strenuous 
advocates in a form whose consequences it is important to face clearly. 
Starting from the s 


ng ound position that boys and girls c 
the significance and value of the m 


themselves, they proceed to ar 
genuine, or at least complete, must start from the 
of the leaders in the new Way has said; it is only when young people 
have had the "searching experi " 

for something better is p 
the evidence which has n 


an best learn 
oral order by building it up for 
gue that the process, if it is to be 


find the nt common life already laid and 
a fair building already erected upon them. Deprived of the “search- 
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ing experience” of moral anarchy, will they not also miss the educative 
experience of fashioning a moral order to replace it? There are un- 
compromising spirits who do not shrink from what seems to be the 
inevitable answer. They agree that as soon as a stable rule of life has 
been established the community has exhausted its usefulness; it must 
be broken up and a fresh start made for the benefit of the next genera- 
tion of citizens. 

Reformers of a less heroic cast may well shrink from accepting so 
drastic a deduction from their principles, and will turn back to re- 
examine the premises from which it follows. They will then observe 
that their intransigeant colleague has eliminated from his educational 
scheme one element which the world in general holds to be of prime 
importance—namely, the influence of tradition. The methods used in 
the upbringing of children have varied widely from age to age, and 
even from one family or school to another at the same epoch; but 
from the dawn of civilization the elder generation has conceived its 
task to be to form the younger generation in the tradition in which 
itself was formed, modified in such directions as its experience may 
have suggested to be desirable. Conservative reformers are content to 
seek improvements in the practice based on this ancient faith; our 
revolutionaries would have us reject the basis altogether, and build 
education anew on some form of the dogma of natural goodness. 


29 


Moral Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What is a moral situation? How often and under wh 
moral situations occur in school? Would 
instruction? 


at circumstances do 

you distinguish moral from ethical 

2. Can moral character be gained by trainin 

honesty, courage, temperance, and the like? 

3. Does the normal curve of learning 
in other skills? 


4. Does moral knowledge stand on any different footing from knowledge 
in the secular branches? 


g in such specific traits as 


hold for moral education as it does 


5. Is there any sound difference 


between an 
lesson and 


an immoral or a sinful act? 

6. How can the parent or teacher insure that right knowledge will issue 
in right conduct? If the child has the right attitude, if he means well. 
should he be relieved in some 


degree from responsibility for any un- 
toward consequences of his conduct? 
7. On what s 


anctions should the school rely to insure 
should "oughtness" be taught? Do the st 
those in general value theory? Do they dif 
or economic ideology? 
8 Is it ethical to conduct research 
setting up a situation which 
the pupil has learned about rig 


error or mistake in a child's 


right conduct? How 
andards here differ at all from 
Ter further according to political 


in moral education by deliberately 


tempts wrongdoing in order to test what 
ht conduct? 


MEE EE RR 


427. Error and Sin Distinguished 


Education which denies evi] must be abandoned because it fails to 
make a distinction between an intellectual €rror and bad behavior. 
Fulton J. Sheen, “Anti-Christ,” 
ik. delivered on The Catho 
National Council of Catholic Men. 


the twelfth in a Series of nineteen addresses 
lic Hour, March 7. 1941. Washington, DC.: 
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If I add ten and ten to make thirty, I err, and an eraser can correct 
it; but if I tell a falsehood about my neighbor and ruin his reputation, 
I sin. Modern education makes no distinction between error and sin; 
it teaches that what we call evil is only an intellectual error. That 
is why it preaches that crime and anti-social behavior are due to mental 
immaturity. Only the ignorant sin; the intelligentsia can’t sin—they 
know. Hence, educate everyone and evil will disappear. 

The fact is, education does not take away evil because the train- 
ing of the reason is quite distinct from the training of the will; knowing 
is not doing. Modern education which trains only the mind takes away 
error—sometimes; but it does not train the will or take away sin. 
Nothing is so destructive of our national life than this fallacy that the 
educated are sinless because they have an A.B. ... The truth is rather 
the contrary, the uneducated in this country have less evil in them 
than the intelligentsia; they may make errors, but they commit less 
sin. And on the day of Judgment it will be far better to be ignorant 
before the face of Almighty God than worldly wise but sinful. 


428. Importance of ‘Teaching Ethics 


In our country, where the truths of religion cannot be taught sys- 
tematically in the public schools, for good and sufficient reasons, as 
we think, it is the more important that ethics be taught. But this 
recommendation is no simple matter. The fact that we are discussing 
!t so late in this series shows it is not the thing to begin with in devel- 
Oping character. Furthermore, we cannot rely upon it implicitly; if 
Pupils have been rightly trained before studying ethics, they will 
hardly need ethics to make them do right; on the other hand, if 
Pupils are not good, ethics will hardly make them so. The fact is that 
ethics is a science; it reaches the intellect, but the springs of character 
are the emotions and the will. If ethics degenerates into exhortation, 
the net is being spread in the sight of the bird; Christianity has dis- 
Covered how hard it is to reform the world by preaching... 

Why then teach ethics? Because, though knowledge does not in- 
Sure right action, there can be no right action without knowledge. 
Because, too, knowing the right, through the motor-tendency of ideas, 
'5 at least a temptation to do it. That man is Actively bad, morally 
depraved, who sins against the light he has. Ethics turns the light on; 
it cannot make men prefer darkness to light. 


Sa 
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429. Teach Children Morals, Not Ethics 


Now what is asked of us teachers is that we invite pol meten 
direct study of the principles of right conduct, that we awa nde E 
consciousness about their modes of life, and so by degrees impa dh 
them a science of righteousness. This is theory, ethics; s a 
practice; and in my judgment it is dangerous business, on "s 
slenderest chance of success. Useless is it to say that the aim o le E 
instruction need not be ethical, but moral. „Whatever the a 
aim, the procedure of instruction is of necessity scientific. It apes E 
through intelligence, and only gets into life so far as the instruc ^ 
intelligence afterward becomes a director. This is the work of en 
and teachers everywhere: they discipline the knowing act, and SD 
bring within its influence that multitude of matters which depend fo: 
excellent adjustment on clear and ordered knowledge. Such a work, 
however, is evidently but partial. Many matters do not take their rise 
in knowledge at all. Morality does not. The boy as soon as born hi 
adopted unconsciously [ moral world. While he is 


things, habits of character are 
© school he is incrusted with 
cation can be fashioned by his 
as his education in geography is fantastic. 
It is only his ethical training which may now begin... 
likely to be improved by ethical en- 
lightenment if, as I maintain, th 


» the whole business of self-criticism in the 
child is unwholesome, By a course of ethical tr 
will, in my view, 


much more probably 
invigorated. What we oug 


morally sturdy, is that int 
he should not become a 
reason is obvious. Much aud our prerogative of con- 


is precisely what distinguishes us from 


our poor relations, the brutes, we still must 


sciousness has certain gre <alted into the position of 
a guide. Large tracts of life 1; 

conduct which can be ; by it is apt—especially in the initial 
stages—to be rendered vague, s and distorted. Only 
instinctive action is Swift, sure, 


this reason we distrust 
the man who calculates his goodness. We find him vulgar and repel- 
lent. We are far from sure that he will keep that goodness long. I! 
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I offer to shake hands with a man with precisely that degree of warmth 
which I have decided it is well to express, will he willingly take my 
hand?... 

This, then, is the inexpugnable objection to the ethical instruction 
of children: the end which should be. sought is performance, not 
knowledge, and we cannot by supplying the latter induce the former. 
But do not these considerations cut the ground from under practical 
teaching of every kind? Instruction is given in other subjects in the 
hope that it may finally issue in strengthened action, and I have ac- 
knowledged that as a fact this hope is repeatedly justified. Why may 
not a similar result appear in ethics? What puts a difference between 
that study and electricity, social science, or manual training? This: 
according as the work studied includes a creative element and is in- 
tended to give expression to a personal life, consciousness becomes 
an increasingly dangerous dependence. Why are there no classes and 
textbooks for the study of deportment? Is it because manners are 
unimportant? No, but because they make the man, and to be of any 
worth must be an expression of his very nature. Conscious study would 
tend to distort rather than to fashion them. Their practice cannot 
be learned in the same way as carpentry. 


430. Virtue and the Virtues 


The trouble with formal moral instruction as it has been understood 
lies deeper than most of its critics have realized. Times without num- 
ber we have insisted that a pupil who understands the virtues may not 
practice them. Yes, but the incurably radical fault of such instruction 
is its lack of truth. For it has falsely assumed that a pupil who does 
Practice the virtues of the schedule will attain to virtue. There are 
two reasons why this is untrue. The first is that most of the virtues m 
the catalogue are abstract qualities of will, not concrete social pur- 
Poses; they describe some of the conditions of an efficient will, but 
they leave out the social mark of a good will. The second reason is 
that moral character is represented as made up of a combination ol 
qualities or virtues. Socrates declared truly that virtue is one and 
Indivisible, not a collection of virtues. Now, the unity of a good char- 
acter consists in holding to a social end or purpose through a period 
of time, and making the details of conduct all contribute to this end. 

It follows that the material for moral instruction 1s the functions 
Of men and of institutions in society. Let us stop studying virtues, 
and study instead what actual men do, and why they do it. 
© tesa AE MN 
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431. The Connection of Knowledge and Morals 


A noteworthy paradox often accompanies discussions of morals. On 
the one hand, there is an identification of the moral with the rational. 
Reason is set up as a faculty from which proceed ultimate moral 
intuitions, and sometimes, as in the Kantian theory, it is said to supply 
the only proper moral motive. On the other hand, the value of con- 
crete, everyday intelligence is constantly underestimated, and even 
deliberately depreciated. Morals is often thought to be an affair 
with which ordinary knowledge has nothing to do. Moral knowledge 
is thought to be a thing apart, and conscience is thought of as some- 
thing radically different from consciousness. This separation, if valid, 
is of especial significance for education. Moral education in school 
is practically hopeless when we set up the development of character as 
à supreme end, and at the same time treat the acquiring of knowledge 
and the development of understanding, which of necessity occupy the 
chief part of school time, as having nothing to do with character. On 
such a basis, moral education is inevitably reduced to some kind of 
catechetical instruction, or lessons about morals. Lessons 


morals" signify as matter of course lessons in what other 
about virtues and duties. Tt 


"about 
people think 
in the degree 
a sympathetic and 
thout such a regard, 
information about the 


, it increases dependence upon 
others, and throws upon those in authority the responsibility for 


conduct. As a matter of fact, direct instruction in morals has been 
effective only in social groups where it was a part of the authoritative 
control of the many by the few. Not the teaching as such but the 
reenforcement of it by the whole regime of which it was an incident 
made it effective. To attempt to get similar results from lessons about 
morals in a democratic society is to rely upon sentimental magic. 

At the other end of the scale stands the Socratic-Platonic teaching 
which identifies knowledge and virtue 


—which holds that no man does 
evil knowingly but only because of ignorance of the good. This doc. 
trine is commonly attacked on the ground that nothing is more com- 


mon than for a man to know the good and yet do the bad: not knowl- 
edge, but habituation or practice, and motive are what is r 


amounts to something only 
in which pupils happen to be already animated by 
dignified regard for the sentiments of others. Wi 
it has no more influence on character than 
mountains of Asia; with a servile regard 


equired .., 
It is not necessary, accordingly, to dispute about the proper meaning 
of the term knowledge. It is enough for educational purposes 


to note the different qualities covered by the one name, to re 


alize that 
431. John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmill. 
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it is knowledge gained at first hand through the exigencies of ex- 
perience which affects conduct in significant ways. If a pupil learns 
things from books simply in connection with school lessons and for 
the sake of reciting what he has learned when called upon, then 
knowledge will have effect upon some conduct—namely upon that of 
reproducing statements at the demand of others. There is nothing 
surprising that such “knowledge” should not have much influence in 
the life out of school. But this is not a reason for making a divorce 
between knowledge and conduct, but for holding in low esteem this 
kind of knowledge. The same thing may be said of knowledge which 
relates merely to an isolated and technical specialty; it modifies action 
but only in its own narrow line. In truth, the problem of moral 
schools is one with the problem of securing knowl- 
edge—the knowledge connected with the system of impulses and 
habits. For the use to which any known fact is put depends upon its 
connections. The knowledge of dynamite of a safecracker may be 
identical in verbal form with that of a chemist; in fact, it is different, 
for it is knit into connection with diflerent aims and habits, and thus 


education in the 


has a diflerent import. 


Just because the studies of the curriculum represent standard factors 


in social life they are organs of initiation into social values. As mere 
school studies, their acquisition has only a technical worth. Acquired 
under conditions where their social significance is realized, they feed 
moral interest and develop moral insight. Moreover, the qualities of 
mind discussed under the topic of method of learning are all of them 
intrinsically moral qualities. Open-mindedness, singlemindedness, sin- 
cerity, breadth of outlook, thoroughness, assumption of responsibility 
uences of ideas which are accepted, are moral 
traits. The habit of identifying moral characteristics with external 
uthoritative prescriptions may lead us to ignore the 
ethical value of these intellectual attitudes, but the same habit tends to 
a dead and machine-like routine. Consequently while 
al results, the results are morally undesirable 
where so much depends upon per- 


for developing the conseq 
conformity to a 


reduce morals to 
such an attitude has mor 
—above all in a democratic society 


sonal disposition. 


432. Social Basis of Moral Education 


The much and commonly lamented sep 
1oral training, between 
es Underlying Education. Chicago: University 


aration in the schools be- 
tween intellectual and n acquiring information 
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and growth of character, is simply one expression of the failure to 
conceive and construct the school as a social Institution, having social 
life and value within itself. Excepting in so far as the school is an 
embryonic yet typical community life, moral training must be partly 
pathological and partly formal. It is pathological inasmuch as the 
stress comes to be laid upon correcting wrongdoing instead of upon 
forming habits of positive service. The teacher is necessarily forced 
into a position where his concern with the moral life of the pupils 
takes largely the form of being on the alert for failures to conform to 


the school rules and routine. These regulations, judged from the 
standpoint of the development of the child 
less conventional and arbitrary. They 


made in order that the existing modes of school work may go on; 
but the lack of inherent necessity in the school work reflects itself in 
a feeling, on the part of the child, that the moral discipline of the 
school is somewhat arbitrary, Any conditions which compel the teach- 
er to take note of failures rather than of healthy growth put the em- 
phasis in the wrong place and result in distortion and perversion. At- 
tending to wrongdoing ought to be an incident rather than the im- 
portant phase. The child ought to have a Positive consciousness of 
what he is about, and to be able to judge and criticise his respective 
ndpoint of their reference to the work which he has 

to do. Only in this way does he have a normal and he 
enabling him Properly to appreciate his failures 
at their right value, 

By saying that the mora] training of the x 
I mean that the moral habits which 
school are habits which 


at the time, are more or 
are rules which have to be 


althy standard, 
and to estimate them 


chool is partly formal 
are specially emphasized in the 
are created, as it Were, ad hoc. Even the habits 
of promptness, regularity, industry, non-interference with the work of 
others, faithfulness to tasks imposed, which are specially inculcated in 
the school, are habits which ar Rati 
school system is what it is, and must I 
the inviolability of the school system 
permanent and necessary moral ideas; 
system is itself isolated and mechani 
moral habits is more or less unreal, b 
relate is not itself necessary. T 


school duties, not life duties. If we co; 


act. If we grant 
habits represent 
far as the school 


as it is, these 
but just in so 
cal, the 


ch as belo: 


cee x (Sat aih ng to the family as 
a specialized and isolated institution, but flow 8 y 


: eru ; from the very nature 
of the social life in which the family Participates and to nds it 
contributes. The child ought to have exactly the same Motives for right 
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doing, and be judged by exactly the same standard in the school, as 
the adult in the wider social life to which he belongs. Interest in the 
community welfare, an interest which is intellectual and practical, 
as well as emotional—an interest, that is to say, in perceiving whatever 
makes for social order and progress, and for carrying these principles 
into execution—is the ultimate ethical habit to which all the special 
school habits must be related if they are to be animated by the breath 


of moral life. 


433. Moral Education Conditioned by Democracy 


"The interest of a socialized religious education in the public schools 
is not that they should teach religion in addition to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but that they should teach democracy, and that they 
should do it thoroughly. To "teach" democracy, it need hardly be 
argued at this stage of our discussion, means to develop intelligent 
democratic attitudes, activities, habits, and purposes—in short, to 
make the pupils democrats. 

Here lies the acutest part of the problem of moral instruction and 
training in the public schools. Real educators are chary of proposals 
to "introduce moral education" into the schools. It is there already 
in every piece of work that the pupils are led to do thoroughly; it is 
there in everything that produces loyalty to the reasonable rules of the 
school; it is there in the co-operative life of schoolroom and play- 
ground; it is there in customs and measures that make for community 
1 for political idealism—it cannot be introduced, it can 
only be improved. The improvement for which we most need to 
strive, about which anxiety is most nearly justified, concerns, not a 

ler tyranny and under 


set of standard virtues that are the same unc 
leading pupils to have as their own the great 


purposes of democracy, which are not only humane, but also construc- 
tive and aggressive. The problem of morals in the schools melts into 
the problem of creating ambition for a sort of society that is partly 
prefigured in our historic national ideals, but is still for the most 
part unachieved. Give us public schools that develop active interest 
in human welfare, passion for the basal rights of man as man, faith 
in the capacity of men for unselfishness, and the habit and purpose 
of co-operation—give us public schools like these, and social religion 
will look upon them as doing God's will even though they do not 


name His Name, but only that of His children. 
ory of Religious Education. New York: Charles 


consciousness and 


liberty, but measures for 
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is developed in the studies and the socially useful work of children. 
Conscious disciplined labor and conscious studies, that is, well and 
correctly thought-out instruction of children, is the means for the 
cultivation of conscious discipline. Lenin created a rigorous science 
of communist morality, as an integral part of communist education, 
and outlined the principal directives for the achievement of education 
in communist morality in the school. 


435. Criteria of Moral Education 


Here, then, is the moral standard, by which to test the work of the 
school upon the side of what it does directly for individuals. (a) Does 
the school as a system, at present, attach sufficient importance to the 
spontaneous instincts and impulses? Does it afford sufficient oppor- 
tunity for these to assert themselves and work out their own results? 
Can we even say that the school in principle attaches itself 
to the active constructive powers rather than to processes of absorption 
and learning? Does not our talk about self-activity largely render 
itself meaningless because the sel-activity we have in mind is purely 
"intellectual," out of relation to those impulses which work through 
hand and eye? 

Just in so far as the present school methods fail to meet the test 
of such questions moral results must be unsatisfactory. We cannot 
secure the development of positive force of character unless we are 
willing to pay its price. We cannot smother and repress the child’s 
powers, or gradually abort them (from failure of opportunity for 
exercise), and then expect a character with initiative and consecutive 
industry. I am aware of the importance attaching to inhibition, but 
mere inhibition is valueless. The only restraint, the only holding-in, 
that is of any worth is that which comes through holding powers 
concentrated upon a positive end. An end cannot be attained except- 
ing as instincts and impulses are kept from discharging at random and 
from running off on side tracks. In keeping powers at work upon their 
relevant ends, there is sufficient Opportunity for genuine inhibition, 
To say that inhibition is higher than power, is like saying that death 


is more than life, negation more than affirmation, sacrifice more than 
service. 


(b) We must also test our school work b 
the conditions necessary for the formatio 
ment as the sense of relative v 


; at present, 


y finding whether it affords 


n of good judgment. Judg- 
alues involves ability to select, to dis- 
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criminate. Acquiring information can never develop the power of 
judgment. Development of judgment is in spite of, not because of, 
methods of instruction that emphasize simple learning. The test comes 
only when the information acquired has to be put to use. Will it do 
what we expect of it?... 

The child cannot get power of judgment excepting as he is con- 
tinually exercised in forming and testing judgments. He must have 
an opportunity to select for himself, and to attempt to put his selec- 
tions into execution, that he may submit them to the final test, that 
of action. Only thus can he learn to discriminate that which promises 
success from that which promises failure; only thus can he form the 
habit of relating his purposes and notions to the conditions that 
determine their value. Does the school, as a system, afford at present 
sufficient opportunity for this sort of experimentation? Except so far 
as the emphasis of the school work is upon intelligent doing, upon 
active investigation, it does not furnish the conditions necessary for 
that exercise of judgment which is an integral factor in good character. 

(c) I shall be brief with respect to the other point, the need of 
susceptibility and responsiveness. The informally social side of educa- 
tion, the aesthetic environment and influences, are all-important. In 
so far as the work is laid out in regular and formulated ways, so far 


as there are lacking opportunities [or casual and free social intercourse 
between pupils and between the pupils and the teacher, this side ol 
the child's nature is either starved, or else left to find haphazard ex- 
pression along more or less secret channels. When the school system, 
under plea of the practical (meaning by the practical the narrowly 
utilitarian), confines the child to the three R’s and the formal studies 
connected with them, shuts him out from the vital in literature and 
history, and deprives him of his right to contact with what is best 
in architecture, music, sculpture, and picture, it is hopeless to expect 
definite results in the training of sympathetic openness and responsive- 


ness, 


436. The Source of Obligation 


The pedagogy of this section is as soft as any in Dewey ew 
Let us note first that there is no ought in this ethics, no universal 


binding moral principles, no obligatory duties, no rapturous apostrophe 
with Kant to the starry heavens above and the moral law within, no 
clear universal distinction between the right and the wrong. Instead 


there are preferences of the individual, 

430. Herma H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education. New York: The 
- Herman H. 5 e 

Macmillan Company, 1935: P- 516. 


there are contrasts between 
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growing and limited selves and there is interest in one's occupation: 
The most used string on Dr. Dewev's harp is "occupation" and the 
most played tune is "continuity." 

But, really, is there no ought? Any individual has received more 
than he has given; he has received life, capacities, and opportunities: 
he has given a measure of service, and in the giving he has received 
more. He owes a debt for what he has received; he owes it to his 
family and his fellows; perhaps he owes it to 


à spiritual universe which 
made him a spirit. Wh 


at he owes is his ought; his debt is what is 
due; what is due is his duty. The obligation is binding whether he is 
interested in paying it or not; if he is interested in paying it, in a 
measure he discharges his obligation; 
debtor. 


if not, he remains the worse 
437. Moral Education as Learning to Choose 
Intelligently 


The heart of behaving morally 


and Act 


is to base action appropriately on 
thought. Situations do not come already labeled as right or wrong. 
Man once fancied it ought to be so, and Moses and other lawgivers 
tried to make lists of the things that are right and wrong. But alv rays 
some new and better dispensation has renounced the earlier effort 
and its error. No, we have to think about what to do. ‘True enough, 
many situations so nearly repeat themselves that 
recognize them and act upon the results of 
parents, even today, try to bring up their chi 
commands would suffice. But no such will su 
that develops in novel fashion. When we face 
have to think in order to know w 
some familiar elements in it but the 


tion. In fact in every case of real doubt, both the alternatives are 
offering themselves as right. Only after we have deliberated on the 
alternative lines of consequences can we decide on one in preference 
to the other—and so label one as right and the other wrong. We may 
be mistaken; we often are. But we have to do the best w 
must think as broadly as we can and 
as we can. If opportunity permits, w 
What we do thus conscientiously co 
It is in this sense that we can and 
clearly the heart of it all is to base act 
whim or impulse or past habits. 


we need only 
past thinking. And many 
Idren as if this with their 
fice. We live in a world 
a new situation, we 
hat is right to do. We recognize 
new case demands novel considera- 


e can. We 
as unselfishly and conscientiously 
€ should talk it over with others. 
nclude, fixes "conscience" for us. 
should “follow conscience.” But 
ion on thinking and not on mere 


497. William H. Kilpatrick, Remakin 


g the Curriculum. New Yı 
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438. Morality and the Learning Curve 


The beginner at target practice will miss the mark: that is a safe 
prediction. He is entirely free to hit it; and there is no assignable 
reason why he must miss it. "Good shooting," said a marksman to me, 
“is simply a matter of caring enough about each shot.” Yet the 
beginner will miss. As time goes on, he will miss less frequently,— 
à curve of his progress in learning can be drawn. Some men progress 
more rapidly than others, and go farther toward a perfect score; but 
there is a similarity in all curves of learning. Is not sin a missing of 
the target, and hence a phenomenon of the curve of learning? 

For any particular technique at which we try, the curve of learning 
holds; and so with the virtues, so far as they have a technique. Frank- 
lin's scheme of monthly practice was a prudent one. But right is not 
a matter of matching an objectively definable standard. In all such 
efforts the full will of the individual is on the side of striking the mark, 
and the adjustment is defeated by the physical obstacles of imperfect 
organization and control. In the moral effort there is no difficulty of 
this sort: the nature of right is to be always within reach, otherwise 
there is no obligation. The point is that my full will is not on the 
side of strking that mark. Hence the analogy breaks down; and there 
is no law of learning for morality. The sinful situation is not a failure 
to . each what was by some organic law beyond reach; it is a defection 
from what was within my power. I have, as a fact of history, preferred 
àn easier course. 


439. The Focus of Character Education 


The first question is this: Are we to think of character as what 
a person is or as what he does? Unquestionably the weight of usage 
favors the first meaning. Character is commonly taken to indicate 
the person's essential nature. When we say that an individual has a 
good character, we mean that his conduct, desires, purposes, ambi- 
tions, and actions are such as we approve. We favor this interpretation 
also when we seek to learn what a person's motives are before we are 


ready to pass judgment on his actions. 
Modern psychologists have raised serious objection to accepting this 


een 
438. William E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1923, Pp- 151-152- : s 
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meaning as the basis of our theories of character. What a person is 
cannot be known directly by another person. The observer has to 
depend on the report which another person makes of his own motives. 
This report may or may not be honest or conscientious. If the report 
is relied on, the honesty of the reporter is assumed at the outset. Thus 
the judgment concerning his character is ‘based on an assumption 
regarding one element of that character. Another difficulty is that 
no individual is capable of giving an adequate account of his own 
character because he does not know what it is himself. Much of it 
is inaccessible to his own self-observation and much of what he can 
observe is gravely distorted. What a person does represents him better 
on the whole than any picture he can give us of what he is. What a 
person does, moreover, is the significant thing about him. Our main 
concern is to explain his conduct and learn how to modify it. This is 
the behavioristic point of view, which looks at character from the out- 
side. 

The external approach to the study of character is a wholesome 
reaction from the uncontrolled subjective approach of the earlier 


psychology. Nevertheless, some forms of modern psy 


chology make use 
of the individu 


al’s own account of his experiences, desires, and aims. 
Psychoanalysis is based wholly on the person’s own reports of his 
thoughts and feelings. It is a question whether the student of behavior 
and character by the external method can ever interpret his findings 
without imaginatively projecting himself into the other person’s 
situation and explaining the other’s reactions in the light of his own 
self-knowledge. If this is true, even the behavioristic method must make 
surreptitious use of introspection. This unrecognized use of subjective 
data incurs greater danger of error than their explicit use, because the 
technic of their use is not subjected to criticism. It seems necessary, 
then, in any complete study of character, to make full and explicit 


use of both the results of external observation and the individual’s own 
report of his experiences. ` 


440. Moral Education Ineffective Without Religion 


The Catholic Church, guided by superhuman w 


perience of long centuries, declares that mere intel 
will not prevent crime, 


isdom and the ex- 


lectual instruction 
make men honest and chaste, or insure the 
sanctity of the home or the security of the state. If there is a duty 
of self-restraint or an ethical duty of any kind to be done, there must 
440. Regis Canevin, “Religion First in Catholic Schools,” Catholic Educational 
Review, 4:99-100, September 1912. 
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be back of it a religious truth to be learned, so that morality in action 
and truth in religion are inseparable. Without religion there is no 
such thing as fixed principles of morality. Ignore religion and the 
power that sustains and the authority that sanctions all laws of human 
conduct are wanting. To exclude religion from education is to exclude 
morality. Morality not only means duty, but it also means obligation. 
It points out our duty and tells us the reason why we should do our 
duty. The reason why we are bound to be moral at all, or why some 
actions are to be designated as good and some as bad, cannot be 
determined or taught without religion. Moral duty is a law which 
binds the conscience, the source and the sanction of that law is God. 
There is then no morality or obligation to obey conscience without 
religion which teaches us the existence and the revelation of God and 
the obedience which we owe to our Supreme Law-giver and Judge. 


30 


Religious Education 


Directive questions to bear in mind when Seeking the foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of education 


1. What is a religious situation? Does 
of it have religious significance? 

2. Is a separate and distinct 
education, or will the on 
religion too? 

3. Might some children lack se 
deaf or color-blind? 

4- Do secular and religious educ; 
child's native predispositions? 
implications for learning of n 
regeneration? Of grace? 

5. Is religion an area where indoctrination is more defensible as a method 
of instruction than elsewhere? 

6. At how early an age should children 1 
bases of religion? Is religious educati 
solutes an obstacle to or 

7. If, as some say, democr; 


become religions to som 
education? 


all education or just particular parts 


philosophy of education needed for religious 
€ for a lay curriculum serve equally well in 


nsitivity to religion just as some are tone- 


ation make different assumptions as to the 
As to the nature of learning? What are the 
evelation and worship? Of conversion and 


be introduced to the metaphysical 
on founded on metaphysical ab- 
à guarantor of democracy? 

acy, nationalism, communism 
€ people, w 
Could education itself p 


; and science have 
hat are the implications for religious 
roperly be a religion? 


— NNNM 


441. The Myth in Religious Education 


The child knows terror and the dread of annihil 
anxiety of sin and the risk of being cut off 
the limitation of moral values in th 
is the victim of political 


ation, it knows the 
and lost; it experiences 
€ breakdown of adult standards; it 
and other practica] insanities. All of these 
441. Gustav E. Mueller, Education Limit 
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together form the background through which the principle of a 
divine and unconditional and forgiving love can shine—regardless of 
socio-cultural tradition. 

The growth of religious education, then, would seem to follow a 
dialectical law. The first step is the establishment of the myth, which 
is naively believed as story and accepted unquestioningly. Many will 
never need the second step, which, in adolescence, is the shattering 
of the myth through historical and logical criticism. For many people 
today the possibility of a religious education begins in this negation. 
The third step is the re-establishment of the myth as myth, at which 
point it is persuasive as an inadequate but human symbol of the 
religious truth. We then have the possibility of a sympathetic and 
catholic understanding of the same truth in other forms and symbols 


of incarnation. A religious man, having gone through this process 


of education, will respect the absolute in other forms of faith in spite 
of—even because of—their respective imaginative symbols. The sym- 
bol is necessary. It is the sign by which religions become social and 


historical. 


LI 
442. Inclusiveness of Religious Education 


The term "religious education" cannot be identified with educa- 
tion in any particular religion, such as the Mohammedan, Jewish, or 
Christian. It is an inclusive term which could be applied to any and 
all education in religion. But this does not mean that religious educa- 
tion is a vague sort of education in religion in general. As a matter 
of fact, all education takes place ina particular cultural situation and 


it. This contemporary culture has a history and 


is influenced b r 
: "takes place in the 


represents accumulated experience. Education E 
growing generation where historical culture and contemporary living 
meet.” This is true also of special aspects of education. Education in 
democracy is oriented to particular situations where democra Nas 
been or is being tried; education in citizenship always assumes e 
ship somewhere; education in morals has meaning only as it is related 
to attitudes and behavior in particular situations. Religious education 
also is carried on at a particular time and place, and is influenced both 
by contemporaneous cultural conditions and by current religious at- 


titudes and practices. 


* 
* * 
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It is thus seen that religious education does not imply a general 
search for truth independent of any definite cultural or religious 
orientation, and that Christian education connotes an education 
which has its orientation within the Christian religion. That orien- 
tation requires full recognition of the historic origin and continuity 
of Christianity... 


443. Religious Education as Broad as Education Itself 


At the point of our knowledge of human nature and the ways 
by which it remakes itself there is not occasion, seemingly, for any 
theoretical distinction between education and religious ed 
In both cases is personality the central conce 
sonality the foundation of method. 


ucation. 
pt and respect for per- 


* * * 


Religious education, we claim, is misconceived when it is regarded 
as a branch of education in respect to either function or subject- 
matter. It is rather education itself, but education so enlarged and 
enriched as to quite burst the confining walls of schoolrooms, school 
lessons, school objectives, and to overflow into the streets, the Stores, 
the factories, the homes, playgrounds, the churches, where men work 
and play and worship together. If education 


through participation, then religious educ 
as participation also, but that in which the 
is being educated in religion is not a mere 
of life but rather life itself—yet not life 
it is becoming through the efforts and 
the present the germ of a nobler future 


is best accomplished 
ation is to be thought of 
child participates when he 
imitation or even sample 
as it realistically is, but life as 
sacrifices of those who see in 


* * * 


Religion, then, is not a method, like sci 
edge, nor a collection of customs, nor 
ceremonies, nor the seeking of this or 
discovery of kinship with the eternal, a 
very act, an achievement of selfhood in 


€nce, nor a body of knowl- 
the performance of rites and 
that satisfaction. Religion is a 
discovery which is also, in this 
à universe of coexistent selves. 


* * * 
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Religious education to-day consists, therefore, of such experiences 
of reality as may issue in the discovery of the éssential character of 
the universe, and of the part the self may play in forwarding the gen- 
eral movement of evolution toward the realization of more complete 
selfhood in a more humane society. 

No more in religious education than in so-called general education 
are methods to be deduced entirely from principles. Every genuine 
educational process is at the moment it takes place a creative achieve- 
ment. It is fresh growth from which one may learn how growth takes 
place. So in religious education there must be opportunity for growth. 
The child must be released, not bound. But the thing that is to grow 
is not an isolated skill, nor even a group of coordinated skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledges, but a self; and as in the ordinary schoolroom 
the essential thing is the provision of appropriate materials and ac- 
tivities which are continuous with the life of society, so here the en- 
vironment to which the child is to be exposed and the life in which 
he is to' participate is the larger life of the beloved community, the 
ideal society, moving within the swift flow of events we call reality. 

To interpose between a child and his adventurous contact with life 
a screen of dogma and ceremony is the antithesis of education in 
religion. A philosophy of life and certain reminders of its meaning 
are assuredly needed, and past or present formulas and rites are a 
part of the world of experience with which the child should come into 
touch; but meanings and forms are the genuine equipment of religion 
only for those who have thought them through for themselves or 
Wrought them out by their own efforts. And furthermore, the contri- 
bution to our understanding and control of existence that might be 
made by the undimmed insight of childhood and youth is not to be 
despised. How much more hope of progress there would be if young 
and old, instead of continuing the drawn battle between them, would 
forget their jealousies and work shoulder to shoulder for the estab- 


lishment of a spiritual commonwealth. 


444. Religious Aspects of Education 


Religion is not something that can be made an object of Most as 
is Spelling, or algebra, or history. There could be a subject of instr ue 
tion and a worthy one, too, worked up concerning religion, just as 
there has been such a subject worked up concerning the civil war; 
but the school subject about the war is not the war, has very little 


Ev E. Rugh. Essential Place of Religion in Education. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
National Education Association, 1916, pp. 12-21. 
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attitude of mind cultivated in secular instruction is unfitted for the 
approach to religious truth. Religious instruction should be sur- 
rounded with solemnity. It should be approached with ceremonial 
preparation, so as to lift up the mind to the dignity of the lesson 
received. Christianity is indeed the religion of the revealed God, 
there is no revelation possible to the mind immersed in trivialities 
self-conceit. In religious lessons wherein the divine 
revealed to the human race, it is right that the r 
tellect of youth shall not be called u 
ment, for the youth at his best cann 


dogmas which contain the deepest 
sciousness of the race. 


but 
and 
is taught as 
aw, immature in- 
pon to exercise a critical judg- 
ot grasp the rationality of the 
insights of the religious con- 


447. Theories of Knowledge in Religious and 
Secular Curricula 


Already the spirit of our Schooling is permeated with the feeling 
that every subject, every topic, every fact, €very professed truth must 
submit to a certain publicity and impartiality. All proffered samples 
of learning must go to the same assay-room and be subjected to com- 
mon tests. It is the essence of all dogmatic faiths to hold that any 
such “showdown” is sacrilegious and perverse. The characteristic of 
religion, from their point of view, is that it is—intellectually—secret, 
not public; peculiarly revealed, not generally known; authoritatively 
declared, not communicated and tested in ordinary ways. What is to 
be done about this increasing antinomy between the standard for 


g. bjects of the school, and coming to know 
in religious matters? I am far from saying that the antinomy is an 


inherent one, or that the da hen religion will be so 
thoroughly naturalised in the hearts and minds of men that it can be 


o Y» $ i common tests, even among reli- 
gious people. But it is pertinent to point out that, as long as religion 


rofessed reli- 
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448. Education and Evangelism 


A mistaken antithesis has sometimes been drawn between evangelistic 
and educational ways of conceiving the function of the Church. Those 
who believe in religious education have been accused of ignoring the 
grace of God and of imagining that morality and religion may be 
educed from man himself or grown within him by processes of skillful 
cultivation, without need of the regenerating Spirit of God. Those, 
on the other hand, who have usurped to themselves the name of 
evangelists, have at times spoken as though the message of salvation 
were preeminently contained in Jesus’ comparison of the Spirit to 
the wind, which “bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth"; and they have relied upon spasmodic revivals of religion to 
the neglect of the more sober, constant, and constructive methods of 
educational evangelism. Less than a hundred years ago, debate was 
Still waging in New England as to whether there really are or can be 
any means of grace. ; 

It cannot be urged too strongly that the antithesis thus set up is 
mistaken and untrue. A scheme of Christian education that should fail 
to take account of man's dependence upon the Spirit of God would 
contradict the very gospel which it undertakes to teach. "By grace 
are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gift 


of God." But the Spirit of God is not arbitrary; His grace does not 


baffle expectation. It is, in fact, a species of atheism—unintended yet 
practical atheism—to deny God's presence and power in the natural 


laws which He has ordained and to fail to recognize in these laws 
the accustomed means and channels of His will. Not evangelism 07 


education, then, is the alternative before the Church; its work is that 
, 


of evangelism through education... 


449. Religious Means of Education 


From the Catholic viewpoint, there are several excellent means 
of making changes in human beings, in addition to educational 
a ang s 

methods. Such means are prayer, the sacraments, and grace. They are 

intrinsically efficacious in that they cause human beings to make 

at T 7 ^ 
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desirable changes in their own inner lives. When a teacher assists 
the child to set them in motion for himself, the desired changes and 
results are far more likely to be permanent. Furthermore, the proper 
shaping of the self-ideal of the individual, which is one of the most 
important outcomes of method, is much more likely to be effected by 
these spiritual means. 


450. Educational View of Conversion 


If by evangelism we mean the regenerating work of God's spirit in 
the soul of man, religious education has this as its highest aim. If, 
however, we identify evangelism with a sudden 
experience, then religious education has a different method of work. 
Its very foundation is laid on Bushnell’s proposition that the child is 
a child of God and should never know himself to be otherw 
there must be, and decisions—not one, 
as the countless situations of life unf 
It is true that these decisions are of d 
even overtop all others as the decision 
character can be had in 


, momentary conversion 


ise. Growth 
but many decisions for Christ 
old before the growing child. 
iffering intensity, and one may 
- But no completed Christ-like 
the twinkling of an eye. Religious educators 
do not deny the possibility of a momentary conversion experience. 
They maintain only that Christian nurture as a constant approach 
toward God, making unnecessary a turning-about experience, is a 
better and surer way. Even when birth into the Kingdom is by some 
sudden experience of conversion which completely reverses the former 
trends of life, it has usually been preceded by unnoted or forgotten 
educative influences, and must in any case be followed by a long 
process of education before Christ-like character is established. 


451. Religious Character of the Public School 


--. We do not find it feasible ord 
teachers the burden of teachin 
religion. The alternative pl 
teachers drawn from thei 


esirable to put upon the regular 
8 a subject which has the nature of 
an of parcelling out pupils among religious 


r respective churches and denominations 
brings us up against exactly the matter which has done most to dis- 


credit the churches, and to discredit the cause, not perhaps of religion, 
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but of organized and institutional religion: the multipiication of rival 
and competing religious bodies, each with its private inspiration and 
outlook. Our schools, in bringing together those of different na- 
tionalities, languages, traditions, and creeds, in assimilating them 
together upon the basis of what is common and public in endeavour 
and achievement, are performing an infinitely significant religious 
work. They are promoting the social unity out of which in the end 
genuine religious unity must grow. Shall we interfere with this work? 
Shall we run the risk of undoing it by introducing into education a 
subject which can be taught only by segregating pupils and turning 
them over at special hours to separate representatives of rival faiths? 
This would be deliberately to adopt a scheme which is predicated 
upon the maintenance of social divisions in just the matter, religion, 
which is empty and futile save as it expresses the basic unities of 


life... 


452. Teachability of Religion 


If religion comes by way of inner illumination, independent of in- 
struction, as some have held, then obviously it cannot be taught. If it 
is a response of the individual to the social values of his group, then 
it is a question as to how far any formal training can make certain 
of eliciting such response. If there are tone-deaf persons who cannot 


learn music, may there not be emotionally stolid people who cannot 


sense the meaning and value of religion? 


453. How the Child Learns Religion 


In examining the results of such a lesson as this it will be found 
that the child will learn that God has made him and that his eye and 
ear and all the rest of him somehow came from God's thought. It is 
true that he fails utterly to comprehend how God's thought is 


realized in creation but he does reach the idea that God is the Creator 
ved to perfect and continue the 


a [ lo 

and that secondary agents are employ l i 
i sum act. It is true that he fails utterly to 
ogos. He does not understand in 
zed in creation, but it is equally 


such knowledge. In his 


original result of the creative 
comprehend the doctrine of the Lo 
the least how God's thought is reali 
true that he has no desire and no need for 
ce 
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state of mental development his dependence is overwhelmingly on 
authority instead of on internal evidence. Assertion is all he needs... 


454. Incompatibility of Dogmatic Religion and 
Experimentalist Education 
An experience-centered educational 


conviction. It only indicates how 
represent what seem to indiv 


process does not imply lack of 
convictions are held. Convictions 
iduals or groups to be best. They act as 
l, but at the same time they take toward 


de and seek ways of improving it. The 
two are not inconsistent... 


An experience-centered educational process 
ever, with positions dogmatically and fin 
of much of the Opposition to religious ed 
of a conflict within education itself. The 
for each religious faith t 
"This results not onl 


is inconsistent, how- 
ally held. This is the source 
ucation and is also the cause 
re has often been a tendency 
own the only true religion. 
ss to learn from other faiths, 
m as false and untrue. Under 


ach faith feel the necessity of 
defending and propagating their own faith as the true religion. The 
urned into dogmatic defense and counter-defense 
of a particular set of truths. Divisions arise and the fellowship of a 
true educational process is at an end. Religious education becomes 
a means for indoctrinating children and youth in a particular set of 
Christian Interpretations or the Propaganda by which others are 
influenced to accept that particular set of dogmas as the only true 


O consider its 
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tainty. Those who 
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and the extreme left. It is not surprising to find that those of a 
religious outlook who move to a dogmatically held extreme left in 
economic and political theory should at the same time move to a 
dogmatically held extreme right in religious faith, for the extreme 
right in religion and the extreme left in economics and politics are 
often alike in dogmatic certainty. The conflict then is not alone between 
authoritarian religion and experimental education. It is rather a 
more fundamental cleavage between those of dogmatic certainty in 
ethical and religious beliefs, and those who take the experimental 
attitude toward life and who are convinced that ethical standards and 
goals of endeavor as well as religious beliefs are worked out, by the 
same educational process as the means for their attainment. A true 
educational process is denied as soon as education is made the servant 
of any dogmatism, whether in religion or in any other area. The free- 
dom of individuals and of groups to search for and find their own 
meaningful interpretations of life and destiny is important in religious 
education which is Christian. This liberty is in line with the spirit 
of the New Testament. It wa ardinal principle of the Reformation. 
It is true to the scientific spirit and method. It is that which gives 
Christian experience its vitality. 

The issues in regard to religious education center in the source of 
authority. Those with an authoritarian approach seek to find author- 
ity for their interpretations outside of human responsibility in some 
direct revelation of God. Those with an educational approach recog- 
nize that while God has not left himself without witness, man has not 
been given any direct revelation of the meaning of these manifesta- 


tions... 


455- Transmissive vs. Critical Religious Education 
: z A " —— S h 
Perhaps some one will raise the disturbing question: What of t e 
child to be educated? Has he no rights in the matter? Should he, just 
because he is born in a liberal or conservative environment, be m 
1 " iT. ” 
mitted to the beliefs dominant in that particular environment? ES 
may indeed pause to ponder this question. Every child has e ht 
to the truth, of course. But what if two equally competent an con- 
" 
Scientious groups disagree as to wha 


t the truth is, when there is no 
method of objective verification of the truth? Our modern educa- 
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one of giving the learner a share in developing a faith which is 
reasonable and satisfactory to him? Are we not then under atio 
to bring the learner into contact with the best religious thought ye 
various aspects and encourage him to weigh and choose? That E 
lays a heavy strain on the teacher is evident. The strain is one o 
representing fairly other viewpoints than his own, and a baing 
widely informed concerning the best thought on his subject. Yet thie 
discipline involved in responding to these strains is not too great for 
the privilege of bearing the honored title of teacher. The compensa- 
tions in the teacher's own enlargement of soul and development of 


personality will more than repay him for the effort of being a teacher 
according to the ideal here set forth. 


obligation 


456. Overcoming Effects of Original Sin 


In fact it must never be forgotten that the subject of Christian 
education is man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity of 


nature, with all his faculties natural and supernatural, such 
reason and Revelation show him to be; m 


original estate, but redeemed by Christ 
natural condition of adopted son of God, 
natural privileges of bodily immortality or 
There remain, therefore, in human nature the effects of original sin, 
the chief of which are weakness of will and disorderly inclinations. 

Disorderly inclinations then must be corrected, good tendencies 
encouraged and regulated from tender childhood, and above all the 
mind must be enlightened and the will strengthened by supernatural 
truth and by the means of grace, without which it is impossible to 
control evil impulses, impossible to attain to the full and complete 
perfection of education intended by the Church, which Christ has 


endowed so richly with the Divine doctrine and with the sacraments, 
the efficacious means of grace. 


as right 
an, therefore, fallen from his 


and restored to the super- 
though without the preter- 
perfect control of appetite. 


457. Revision of Theories of Human Nat 
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induite siae pe of them are founded upon the 
i pening chapters of the Bible. Hebrew religious 
genius, seeking to account for the presence of evil, used material from 
ser Palace qe a op sei sa ase of Adam and 
ga s e psychological truth, as well as 
the poetic beauty, of those stories ought to have saved them from 
the theologians. Paul employs them rabbinically and homiletically 
to make contrast between the heritage of evil that comes to us from 
our natural ancestry and the freedom effected by the regenerative 
power of grace. Here was the material for theological speculation, 
with the resulting orthodox Christian doctrine of the total depravity 
of man. 
, The effect of that doctrine upon the interpretation of childhood 
is inevitable and far reaching. Forced by the irrefutable logic of their 
system, men have held that the babe that lies in its mother's arms has 
à nature utterly corrupt. There is in it no possibility of good; all 
its tendencies are toward evil. It is alien from God and under his 
eternal wrath. Its spiritual father is the devil, and its fitting destiny 
is an unending hell. Of course this fearful doctrine was only the 
foundation of the glorious doctrine of salvation. God was graciously 


ready to change this depraved nature and to give to the child his own 
How was this to be brought about? There are two 
d the whole course of religious education 


ay, affected by the theory that is 


divine qualities. 
answers to this question, an 
has been, and is in many quarters tod 
espoused. For the sacramentalist, the regeneration of the child is 
effected by baptism, which is the channel of grace. When the sacred 
rite has been performed, an actual change has taken place in the 
essential nature of the infant. Not that the old evil is gone—it will 
wage a long struggle in the redeemed soul—but a new life has begun: 
and ability is now present to respond to spiritual guidance. 
Childhood is easily interpreted on this theory. When the child 
[ the old nature; when he is 


utcropping o 


does wrong, we see the o 
ace of God. Parents and teach- 


good, we behold the victory of the gr 
ers are encouraged to help the development of the better nature. 


Thus, in effect the dogma of baptismal regeneration offsets the dogma 
of human depravity. The sacramental churches have thus quite 


naturally been those in which religious education has been conceived 
as a fundamental responsibility of parents and pastors. To be sure, 
they have often spoiled it with intellectualistic catechisms; they have 

e of confirmation a kind of 


often routinized their technique and mad c 
graduation from the childhood discipline. When they have done this, 


they have lost the opportunity which their sacramental theory afforded 
them. However, they have not been embarrassed by a theological 
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theory of the ineducability ot their children but hav 
to develop their own training process. 

A large section of the Christian church has rejected sacramentalism. 
To them it is little short of magic to think of a ceremony performed 
upon an unconscious infant effecting any radical change in his funda- 
mental nature. The evangelical theory is that the grace of God 
imparted to the repentant sinner. When one real 
nature and exercises faith in the divine gr 
is the regenerating grace imparted; then, and only then, is the evil 
nature changed. What place does this leave for the religious educa- 
tion of children? Manifestly you cannot religiously educate a child 
of the devil. You should not teach him the Lord's prayer, lor God is 
not his Father. He should not learn the Twenty-third Psalm, for the 
Lord is not his Shepherd. God is only his Judge. 


e been so far free 


is 
izes his depraved 
ace, then, and only then, 


It is clear that all these theological theories 
are a priori, authoritative, based upon biblical 


the biblical story upon which they rest was the outcome of human 
experience, these theories have m 


ade no attempt to check that ex- 
perience by direct observation of human nature itself, 


What of the opposite theological theory of the divinity of man: 
Rousseau laid down the doctrine of the essentia] goodness of nature 
and formulated an educational theory based upon the goodness ol 
the natural impulses , . , : 

This theology equally w 
and biological point of viev 
“badness” are social terms deriving their meaning from socia] behavior 
and that the original nature of man can pe only 
heritance and therefore cannot have any qualities 
social living. 


are unscientific. They 
interpretation. While 


ith orthodoxy l 


w. It fails to recognize that “goodness” and 


acks both the sociological 
his biological in 
which belong to 


458. Two Conceptions of Religious Education 
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comes the dogmatic as contrasted with the 
sMatic view makes the ac- 
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puts living first, and makes the creed a product and expression ol 
life. The one identifies education with instruction, while the other 
identifies it with development of the personality. Underneath this 
opposition lies, in the second place, the problem of authority. Here 
the opposing ideas are those of truth external to one’s being and 
imposed upon one from without, and truth involved in one’s being 
and realised in an inner experience. The one would make of educa- 
tion a bestowal upon the child, the other an unfolding of the child. 
But deeper still lies, in the third place, an opposition between two 
conceptions of God's relation to the world—God as existing in only 
external relations to creation, and God as immanent in the whole ol 
it. The former conception, representing him as coming into our lives 
chiefly in special experiences, is well able to provide for religious 
crises, but not for continuous religious development. The doctrine of 
divine immanence, however, provides a basis for continuous develop- 
ment, or education proper. 

The Christian thought of our time has already made choice between 
these alternative views. The immanent God, whose authority is 
internal and identical with the laws of self-realisation, and with whom 
we come into relations not primarily through belief but rather through 
the whole circle of impulses and aspirations that make us men—this is 
the standpoint that we have won. Here we find not only a basis foi 
a theory of religious education, but also a practical condition of vital 


piety... 


459. A Social Orientation of Religious Education 


Coercion is not something—a technique to be used or to be avoided: 
it is an integral part of the organized state power! It will be used and 
is being used every day throughout the working-class front, not by 
the workers but by the bourgeoisie and their state power. And so to 
quibble academically about the possible use of coercion by the workers 
in the interests of the working class when the insurrectionary period 
arrives is sheer hypocrisy! And yet, such academic quibblings are 
typical of religious education in general. Modern religious education 
tries to orient the individual to a world that does not exist—it at- 
tempts to adjust the individual to a word of unreality. And I believe 
that just because of that fact, the laboring masses of our nation have 
divorced themselves from the Church and are periodically joined by 
the exodus of distracted and disgusted intellectuals. 
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And so, religious education must come to orient persons to those 
social techniques and instruments which give opportunities for the 
expression of their hopes and ambitions. . 

And in this connection, it seems necessary to me that we recognize 
the fact that religious education must more and more become "secu- 
larized," in that the organized expression of the social aspects of 
religion must take place in techniques foreign to the Church. The 
Church lacks a realistic program—it knows not how the City of God 
will be built... 

I think we have to admit that a good de. 
tion is carried on outside the Church in these so-called secular agencies. 
Countless movements for social reconstruction are today expressing the 
religious passion of people to a degree that puts the Church to shame! 
In the by and large, the last vestige of truly social value left in the 
Church is that element that we know as worship, and to my way ol 
thinking, such worship is coming more 


and more to the point where 
the old wine sack is about to fall in pieces. 


al of our real religious educa- 


* * * 


In stressing these social objectives of religious educ 


ation, I merely 
desire to emphasize the point that 


a healthy orientation to life must 
be based upon reality. The religion of Jesus has much 


that to offer, but it does include this much. 
what is, is to make him conscious of what ought to be and what must 
not be! To see the inevitability of coercion versus coercion in the class 
struggle is necessary, but to see that coercion versus coercion will never 
produce love is also necessary. In the end, when one h 
to society in a more or less stable fashion, the driv, 
good takes on vital meaning. It is this ever] 
relative by a God-complexed Church that 1 
expressions of Jesus’ religion! To do s 
analytical about it, is one thing; 
demn, is quite another thing. 


more than 
To adjust a person to 


as been adjusted 
€ toward the ultimate 
asting denouncing of the 
nilitates against the very 
omething and be critically sell- 
to persistently do nothing and con- 


460. Agnosticism and Religious Education 


Who is the philosophical agnostic? 


4 What does he ask of the state in 
the matter of public educationz 


The agnostic is one who recognizes the limitations, the finiteness, of 
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the human intellect. He perceives, not that there is no infinite reality 
external to the human mind, but that this reality can only be known 
to man symbolically, as determined by the nature of his psychical 
limitations ... 

Religion, however, to the philosophical agnostic, is by no means 
to be identified with the theological garments in which it happens to 
be clothed. These it changes from age to age, to suit the intellectual 
requirements of various people in different stages of culture and 
development. The reality, however, persists in spite of these shifting 
phases of its manifestation, and will endure when the last vestige of 
anthropomorphic and man-made theology is stripped from its es- 
sential truth. Taking this view of religion, the agnostic would have no 
objection to the training of the religious nature of his children in 
precisely the same way as that in which the most enlightened educa- 
tors aim to train their intellectual natures. He does object strongly, 
however, to the inculcation, even by inference or object-lesson, of 
al dogmas, which, in his view, can never do otherwise than 


theologic 
bias and misdirect the normal activities of the 


distort and unwisely 
religious sentiment. 

Nor does the agnostic conceive it impossible 
the religious sentiment, without the inculcation of dogma, or even 
apart [rom any technical Christian teaching. The essentials of the 
hich underlie all its specific manifestations, are 
All these 
and 


to train and develop 


religious sentiment, w 
reverence, faithfulness, and faith in the reality of the Unseen. 


sentiments and faculties may be stimulated along with the moral 
intellectual training of children without any dogmatic teaching; and 
unless the teacher can arouse these sentiments in his pupils in con- 
nection with their daily tasks, he is lacking in complete preparation 
and qualification for his worthy and noble undertaking. 

All teaching implies the fundamental distinction between truth and 
error—between that which conforms to reality and that which does 
erely appears so to conform. Reverence for truth, 
foundation of all knowledge, and must be incul- 
cated at every step of intellectual advancement. With the evolution 
the rational nature, and the cultivation of habits 
of reflection, the mind will naturally come to regard the order of 
nature, and those higher uniformities of conduct which constitute the 
perfect flower of human character, as phenomena of an underlying 
and indwelling reality, which is the source and nexus of all specific 
forms of truth, and merits the reverence which the mind has been 
taught to bestow upon the principle of truth everywhere. 


not so conform, or m 
then, lies at the very 


and wise culture of 


* * * 
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Faith in the Unseen Reality is inculcated by daily experience in 
all faithful work. It may seem strange to those who have studied 
agnosticism in the camp of its enemies to find this sentiment held up 
as a part of the agnostic's creed. He is ordinarily regarded as one who 
has no faith in anything—who repudiates faith as the mother of all 
superstitions, and accepts nothing which cannot be logically and 
inductively demonstrated. The existence of an Unseen Reality which, 
owing to the limitation of his faculties, is in its essential nature un- 


knowable, is, however, the fundamental postulate of the agnostic's 
creed. 


The identification of morals with sectarian 
observances, has been well-nigh fatal to al 
ethical effort. It has based morality 
verbal statement of truth, instead of u 
in the nature of things—in the constitu 
phasis on remote and extrinsic penalties for wrong-doing, it has robbed 
the soul of the finer ethical insight which declares that the effects of 
evil acts are intrinsic, and instantly enforced in the atrophy of char- 
acter. In this era of crumbling creeds and shifting opinions, the great- 
est service to morality is to teach the momentous truth that the 
enforcement of the moral law is not dependent upon man's speculative 
opinions about God or the universe. It is the false teaching that it is 
so dependent, and not the contrary teaching which renders the moral 
law meaningless. This teaching of the instant penalty of wrong-doing 
will be as effective with the children of atheists and agnostics, of 
materialists and infidels, as with those of the most devout Christian; 


and there is no place, except the family, where it can be so effectively 
enforced as in the public school. 


Though the public school ma 
force upon any pupil a sta 
prayers, there is no reason, therefore, 


dogmas and ceremonial 
l the genuine springs of 
upon the shifting sands of a 
pon the truth itself as revealed 
ition of the universe. By its em- 


ritual, or rightly 
» Or repetition of 


appropriate the public educati 
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461. Humanism vs. Revelation in Religious Education 


... Much religious education is conceived of as a sort of emotionalized 
social education. Emphasis upon personality and truth is minimized 
and in its place is put the emphasis upon social democracy or devotion 
to the highest social well-being. To be sure, God may be mentioned, 
but God is conceived as immanent in the social process, as a part ol 
nature, capable of being experienced in man's high devotion. to 
"ideal social ends." In short, the social "religious attitude" is sub- 
stituted for definite personal relations to a personal God and definite 
ends. "The beyond" element is swallowed up in the present ex- 
perience; it is conceived as the highest experience in a monistically 
conceived world. Thus religious education is a part of general education 
with no particular truth of its own. 'This is a thorough-going na- 
turalism and humanism and immanentism. There is an unashamed 
continuity between God and man, and God is merely the unrealized 


possibilities of man. 


* * * 


In the place of divine authority, man has placed himself. And the 
modern problem is: How can man find real meaning for life? On the 
one hand, we have bourgeois individualism with man the individual 
finding the meaning of life in his personal pursuit, and, on the other 
hand, we have man in mass fashion giving meaning to the lives of 
millions who have given up their chaotic liberal individualism by 
tired and fearful capitulation to coercion. The former denies com- 
atter denies individual freedom. Both are false types 
of life, for the center of life is usurped by a purpose that will never 
redeem man to his true self. They are God-less ways of life. There is 
no substitute for true divine content, to “fll” life with proper mean- 
ing. In fact, only by response to God through faith and in action can 
one possess true personality. Is there any salvation through humanism, 
whether individual or social? 

Here, it seems to me, is the real problem of modern religious edu- 
cation. Religious education, if it would be truly religious, while it 
must deal primarily with man individually and social, must not start 
with autonomous man, but -with divine thought about man. Divine 
thought about man is the criterion. True, a study of man’s plight 


munity life, the 1 
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dimly, and negatively, reveals the need for divine revelation. For, even 
if we did start with man, and according to Froebel, say that man should 
be educated according to the "laws of his being," we might ask: How 
shall we determine what the real laws of man's being are? How shall 
we know what man is? Can we know man as he really is on the basis 
of man as he is? Man simply does not determine what he is on the 
basis of his own opinions. This method ends in confusion. 
quest after life's meaning ends in hints about God's existence, but not 
in the nature of His being. Evaluation of man must come from beyond. 
The innate law of man may have some validity, but man has no power 
to determine what is ultimately valid about himself on the basis 
of what he thinks he is. Religious education must take the essential 


‘man more seriously. We cannot be content with a chart for the direc- 
tion of man’s growth that is as faulty as man himself, even though 
we will always have to deal with faulty man. 

But is such a religion to be found 
basis of human need and the unfulfi 
in this present hour, we might say 
revelation from God. 

But, on the other hand, if we would study 
zeal that we study the modern Sciences we w 
a religion has dawned upon man's life 
in human history. We should not be s 
this religion by violence and h 
ing it likewise a statistical, isol 
The living Word became fles 
claimed and effectuated these 
God, the personal, condescend 
of history and the lord of lif. 


All man's 


, it may be asked. On the sheer 
lled yearnings of man and society 
we have the clearest demand for 
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ould discover that such 
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ave distorted it to their own ends, 
ated, human Possession of group or 
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of this revelation we see light. 
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This proposal would not involve a complete break with modern 
methods of religious education, although such a religion would have 
distinctive methods of its own. But it would mean that modern 
methods would have to be christened to a new purpose and directed 
from a higher vantage ground. Every phase of religious education 
which was bent on keeping religion close to life will be maintained and 
utilized with a greater realism that is born of a clearer perception of 
the truth. True religion is not alien to the secular. 

Religious education based upon this type of religion would result 
in freedom, for true freedom comes to man only when he is obedient 
to that for which he was created and to that for which he was meant to 
live—the will and the love of God. It would also result in democracy. 
We do not get freedom or democracy by direct method, they come only 
as results of true religion! This is the end of education as well as of 
religion, and preeminently the end of religious education. It is high 
time we began recovering the essential uniqueness of religious educa- 
tion. But before that can be done, we will need to define more ade- 


quately the precise meaning of "religion." 


462. Definite Body of Truth in Religious Education 


. It has been claimed that the teaching of religion must be kept 
apart from the teaching of other subjects on the ground that its 
methods are incompatible with those that are employed in the "regu- 
lar" work of the school; and it is worth while inquiring whether the 
Church in her long experience has not made use of methods that are 
free from any such objection. 

It seems quite plain, to begin with, that the teaching of religion pre- 
definite body of truth. Statements that are vague and 
presentations ol doctrine that leave a wide margin to views which may 
or may not be in accord with truth, cannot serve the purpose. The 
whole endeavor of scientific thought is to secure accuracy both in the 
work of investigation and in formulating the results. It is therefore 
all the more necessary that religious truth should be set forth in terms 
that admit no ambiguity or misinterpretation. If mere generalities are 
to constitute the whole of religious instruction and if even these are 
fringed with uncertainty, they are not likely to take a firm hold on 
the mind; and they are less likely to do so when every other subject 
is taught in such a way as to make the child get clear-cut ideas about it. 


supposes a 
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There is consequently one obvious advantage in the Catholic system: 
it has a well-defined content. Its doctrines are expressed in statements 
no less careful and precise than the formulas of science. Should these 
require further interpretation, there is in the Church a living authority 
which decides on their meaning; and if as thus declared they are called 
in question or denied, the same authority draws the line plainly be- 
tween Catholic truth and all opposing theories. The assent of faith 
which is the foundation of religion, is not given to hazy conceptions 
or shadowy abstractions; these are of no more avail in religious in- 
struction than is the agnostic proposal to make the Unknowable aa 
object of worship. For Christian faith especially they are not only 
useless but harmful in as much as Christianity has 
positive revelation. Unless this is preserved in its integrity the spirit 
of faith will vanish, and the teaching of religion will disappear for 
the simple reason that there is nothing left to be taught. 

From this point of view one can readily understand the Vicissitudes 
through which religious thought and religious instruction have passed 
during the last four centuries. Once the duty and the task of determin- 
ing what should be believed was committed to the individual judgment 
without respect to external authority, the Way was opened to countless 
variations, and these more than anything else have complicated the 
problem of teaching religion in the school. But there 
result which logically and practically makes that problem insoluble, 
Religion has become a purely subjective affair while the 
sciences deal with facts and laws that h 
tcacher therefore may rightfully insist that the pupil's thought shall 
adjust itself to the reality which science describes and explains; but 
no such control is warranted in regard to the religi 
the pupil may assume, because there is no stand. 
can be referred. He may be right or he may be wrong in his thought 


about God; that is his own concern. And it may also happen that he 
takes no thought of God at all, 


and adjustment are out of the r words, if education 
is correctly defined as ; j 


its basis in a 


is a further 
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pronouncement, cannot dispense from the obligation of doing the 
things that are in accordance with faith. 


* * * 


Here again the findings of psychology and sound educational theory 
are in accord with the traditional teaching and practice of the Church. 
It is generally recognized at present that any idea or item of knowledge. 
to get its full value, must be expressed in action... 

A parallel to this sort of exaggeration is offered us in the notion of 
those who hold that religion should be divested of all external cir- 
cumstance and of everything that appeals to sense. Liturgy and ritual, 
it is claimed, are mere outward forms that are foreign to Christianity. 
Worship is an internal act and prayer is a silent function of the soul. 
Logically, of course, it would follow that art should be dismissed from 
the service of religion, that symbolism and adornment should be 
swept from the temple and that the temple itself should become 
nothing more than a place of assembly, if indeed such a place be 
further required. Happily, this iconoclastic tendency, among Christian 
bodies at least, has been somewhat checked in recent times; and where 
it survives it is in open opposition to the principles of psychology not 
to the natural tendencies of the religious mind. Its effect on 


less than 
atal, since it would have closed 


religious instruction would have been f 
the senses to any impressions and consequently to any imagery in 


which the religious idea could find its setting and support. Thus while 
the eye and the ear would receive careful training in respect to the 
things that nature presents, and while the muscular sense would be 
duly exercised in actions of the ordinary type, none of these sensory 
activities would be allowed to suggest anything of a higher order. 


463. Education as a Religion 


I see no ground for criticizing those who regard education religiously. 
There have been many worse objects of faith and hope than the 
ideal possibilities of the development of human nature, and more 
harmful rites and cults than those which constitute a school system. 
Only if all faith that outruns sight is contemptible can education as 
an object of religious faith be contemned. This particular form of 
faith testifies to a generous conception of human nature and to a deep 
belief in the possibilities of human achievement in spite of all its 
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past failures and errors. Possibly all such faith involves credulity. But 
this particular credulity is not without its nobility. A f 
insincere and credulity injurious only when aspiration and credence 
are converted into dogmatic assertion; only when the importance of 
their objects is made the ground of asserting that we 
at hand the adequate means of attaining them, thereby 
tion. Worship of education as a symbol of un 
realization of humanity is one thing; our obstinate devotion to existing 
forms—to our existing schools and their studies and methods of in- 
struction and administration or to suggested specific programs of im- 
provement—as if they embodied the object of worship—is qu 
thing. 

The first act evoked by a genuine faith in education is a conviction 
of sin and act of repentance as to the institutions and methods which 
we now call educational. This act must apply not to this and that, 
here and there, but to the idea which runs through all of it. It is no 
particular set of educators that is called to repentance. For ev 
there is the same absence of insight into the 
professed ends are to be realized 
remain nominal and sentiment 


aith becomes 


already have 
attaining salva- 
attained possibilities of 


ite another 


erywhere 
means by which our 
; in consequence of which those ends 
al. However much or little 
gions may conflict with science, here we have a religion which can 
realize itself only through science: only, that is, through ways of 
understanding human nature in its concrete actuality and of discover- 
ing how its various factors are modified by interaction with the y 
of conditions under which they operate. Without science 
is bound to become formal, hypocritical and 
dogmas called pedagogy and a mass of ritu 
administration. Education may be 
stition, and it may be 


other reli- 


"ariety 
this religion 
; in the end, a mass of 
alistic exercises called school 
a religion without being 
à superstition when it is not even 
only an occupation of alleged hard-headed pr 


a super- 
a religion but 
actical people. 


464. Role of Immortality in Education 


Education apparently reveals 


in man a capacity 
Will the education of man, 


which is never 


l : É "hic an seems 
fit, go on unendingly? It would be an irr: lal universe, one in which 


a process with so much human 
crying out so for an unending 


hole, if 
cance in it as education has, and 
— 
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time, were to be cut short without conclusion, like a refreshing river in 
desert sands. If all the evidences are trustworthy and our world is 
rational; if the finite really manifests, though darkly, the infinite: ıl 
the fragmentary suggests, though imperfectly, the complete; if the 
part reveals, though in a riddle, the meaning of the whole; if, finally, 
all temporal values get their ultimate recognition; then there is lor 
man an opportunity, guaranteed by his universe, and unabridged by 
the transitional incident in lile named death, to finish his education, 
ngly into the likeness of 


to achieve his destiny, and to grow unceas 
the Infinite Being. This is the hope ol immortality. 
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